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Does the charm of that beautiful old 
carpet still linger—but only in patches ? 
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Do you still enjoy r-e-a-c-h-i n-g for 
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things, all over that monument of a desk ? 

All the time your office has been 

‘* prowing on you ”, it’s been growing old, too. 
And to other people it may look it. 
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Catesbys Contracts can sort things 

out so that your daily business 

life really is more smooth running-and 
rewarding. Ring them at-Museum 7777 
(or send a letter if you’re abroad). 
They can replan and rebuild, decorate 
the room and furnish it—all specifically | 
for you—all in the best of taste, for the 
smallest of budgets, in the shortest time. 





Interior construction and furnishing by 


Catesbys 


CONTRACTS 





CATESBYS CONTRACTS AND EXPORT LIMITED 


| 


} 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. MUSEUM 7777, 
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DE GAULLE’S 
GRIM 


LEGACY 


lies in the economic problems 
which face France. Reputedly not 








of great interest to him, they may 
yet decide his fate and that of his 
country. The July issue of The 
Banker presents a major article 
by an observer close to the scene. 
It is an analysis not to be missed. 








ON SALE NOW 


The Banker 


Price 2/6d. from bookstalls, newsagents or 3/-d. post free from 
72 Coleman St, E.C.2. 








Personal! 







| Training 


Courses 
mean more sales at less cost.. 


Sales managers of large and small companies— 
marketing every kind of product and service—have 
found that TACK Sales Training contributes posi- 
tively to solving their major sales problem: How to 
increase turnover without raising costs .. . 


oe ..- regardless of product or service ! 


F. B. Roberts, Grocery Marketing 
Manager of THE NESTLE COM- 
PANY LTD.—famous producer of 
quality-food products—has this to say: 









“For five years, we have used the TACK 
Course to augment our own sales training 
programme. Their commonsense training is 
considered mosi suitable for a company which 
depends upon repeat business.” 


Each year over 2,500 salesmen and sales executives attend TACK Courses 


Tack Course in Salesmanship and Human Relations—3 days 
Tack Course in Sales Management—2 days 


May we send you details of how we can help YOUR Company? 


THE ORGANISATION 


1-5 LONGMOORE STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. VIC: 5001-4 
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aL Eastman 
CHEMICALS 


are serving 
European industry 


Food and Agriculture 

Tenox® antioxidants protect fats, oils and foods con- 
: taining these products against development of off- 

flavour, unpleasant odour, or discolouration. 

By inhibiting oxidation of fats and oils, Tenox 
antioxidants extend shelf life and markedly reduce 
complaints due to rancidity in lard, nuts, potato 
chips, cereals, baked goods and many other foods. 

Tenox antioxidants are used to stabilise inedible 
fats in animal and poultry feed. They are also added 
directly to poultry feed mixes to protect vitamin 
content and safeguard against deficiency diseases. 

For easy use, Tenox antioxidants are available in 
a large number of formulations, liquid and solid, 
containing one or more of the following ingredients: 
butylated hydroxyanisole, butylated hydroxytolu- 
ene, propyl gallate and citric acid. 


Protective Coating 

Cellulose Acetate makes tough, water-resistant wire 
and cable coatings. Cellulose Acetate Butyrate pro- 
duces lacquers, adhesives, airplane dopes and melt 
and peelable coatings possessing high strength, 
flexibility and excellent weathering properties, 
Solvents and Plasticisers in a broad range, includ- 
ing economical isobutyl acetate, are available. 


Textiles 

Dyes of outstanding fastness for synthetic fibres. 
Cellulose Acetate flake for producing acetate fibre 
spinning solutions. 


Petroleum 

Tenamene® 1, 2,3,60 and MD 50 are gum inhibitors 
and metal deactivators used in motor and aviation 
fuels to maintain quality during storage and use. 


Rubber 
Eastozone® 30 and 31 antiozonants protect rubber 
products against the effects of atmospheric ozoné, 


Waxes and Polishes 
Epolene,® a low-molecular-weight polyethylene 
wax, is produced in regular and emulsifiable grades, 
and in a new low-melt form. Epolene is recom- 
mended for use in paper coatings and polishes and 
as an upgrading agent for paraffin and other waxes. 
Stocks of many of these products are maintained 
in Europe, assuring quick delivery. If you would 
like to investigate any of these quality products, 
call or write Eastman’s European Sales Office in 
The Hague. They will put you in touch with our 





local representative. He and a member of the East- Swepeas Gales Cee Company Headquarters 
See : : Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 

man organisation will gladly work with you toward Segbroeklaan 202 ickiaiinecebthiinesmnitiianines 

obtaining the most effective use of Eastman chemi- The Hague, Netherlands Kingsport, Tennessee, U. S. A. 


cal products in your operation. Telex: 31065 Cable Address: EASTCHEM 
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Walpamur quality paints 


Pride of achievement, far from being a declining virtue, is much in evidence 
at Walpamur Works, Darwen and is reflected in the range of paints, enamels, 
industrial finishes and varnishes of superlative quality produced by The 
Walpamur Company Limited for every conceivable need. Meticulous care 
exercised by craftsmen at every stage of manufacture ensures the maintenance 
of this high quality which has earned for the Walpamur range an international 


reputation as the standard by which others are judged. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAIESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 


OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANADA + SOUTH AFRICA + AUSTRALIA + EIRE 
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The 7 ton 
CHIEFTAIN 


PRICES DOWN... 
VALUES UP...PAYLOAD UP! 


@ Big 4-cylinder engines de-rated 
for maximum economy and long life. | 


@ New and stronger transmissions. 


@ Pressed-steel cabs with easy access 
and ail-round vision 


4 4-5 ton CLAYMORE delivery vehicle 
giving real comfort. 
The transport news of the year! Albion’s famous CHIEFTAINS and CLAY- 
MORES are now available in entirely new designs and COST LESS than ever. 
4-cylinder diesel engines, built for simplicity and ease of maintenance, give greater 
output with lower fuel consumption. Entirely re-designed cabs set new standards in 
driver comfort and control giving more room, panoramic visibility and a step-in only a 
few inches from the ground. 
These trucks represent a new concept in commercial vehicle design—super quality at 
low cost—made possible by the combined resources of a vast organisation specialising 
exclusively in commercial transport. Spares and full servicing facilities are available 
throughout a world-wide organisation. 


MODELS AVAILABLE FOR DEMONSTRATION THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


ALBION MOTORS LTD - SCOTSTOUN - GLASGOW, W.4. 
London Office: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.1. Tel: MAYfair 856! 
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Not just a desk... 


-»--A COMPLETE SUITE 


If you wish your office to look 
impressive as well as efficient, the new 
400-Style Suite is the answer. A basic 
design of exceptional merit has been 
adapted to a full range of comple- 
mentary units. These provide for the 
utmost flexibility in modern office 
furnishing whilst maintaining harmony 
and dignity throughout. 

Immaculately styled; many interesting 
features; robustly constructed. 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
otfice turniture in steel 





Please ask for Brochure E0999. 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., Woolwich Road, London, $.E.7. 
GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 



















The Office Manager was wearing a blue 
suit and a harassed frown. ‘“There must be 
some new kind of cult around” he said. 


“What are the symptoms ?”’, I asked in 
my best deskside manner. 


“It’s in our typing pool. Thirty girls in 
there and every time I walk in, the whole 
lot of them stop work and start putting 
lipstick on . . . and they stare at me while 
they do it”. 

Well, if he didn’t get the hint, I did. Those 
girls were just trying to tell him that there’s 
nothing like a coat of paint for brightening 
up an office . . . or a workshop. 








Makers of fine Paints and Varnishes since 1790. a 


A PRIVATE ENTIRELY INDEPENDENT COMPANY DEVOTED TO GOOD PAINT-MAKING AND REALLY PERSONAL SERVICE 


Regd. 


THOMAS SMITH & SON LTD., 238/240 Whitechapel Road, London, E.1. Telephone: BIShopsgate 3717/8/9 
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SO 
MUCH 
MORE 
VALUE 


SO MUCH MORE in mileaze, silence and grip. 




















sO MUCH MORE in cornering stability, 


even wear and comfortable riding. 


SO MUCH MORE in all-round value. 





That is why it was immediately 
fitted as standard equipment by 
the majority of British 
motor car manufacturers. 














* This new tyre is also available 
in Heavy Duty construction in 
all popular sizes. 
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indies ROOF? Yes, indeed. BOAC Britannias, first jet-age airliners to fly the 

Atlantic, are proudly serving you today . . . and new Comet jetliners are 
already breaking records on transatlantic training flights in preparation for their 
introduction on the Atlantic later this year. Delivery of a fleet of mag- 
nificent BOAC 707 jetliners is expected next year...and already earmarked 
for BOAC early in the 1960's is a fleet of revolutionary new VC-10 jetliners -- 
fastest, most powerful on the drawing board today. This is how BOAC is 
thinking and planning and acting . . . determined as always to lead the world in 
air travel — today and all the tomorrows to come. 


BOEING 707 


nee BQ-A-C wort teaver ww set teaver 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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Threat or Opportunity? 


HE three policy decisions which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced on Thursday, will need to be judged on two counts: 
for the light that they throw upon the mechanisms by which he 

believes the British economy should be controlled in the long term, and 
for the indications they give of the direction in which Mr Amory 
believes that short term policy should now move. On the first of these 
points—and particularly upon the reserve weapon of compulsory 
deposits which he is adding to the Bank of England’s armoury, but does 
not intend immediately to use—some preliminary comment is made on 
page 51. It will certainly require exhaustive debate later. But of more 
immediate—though probably of less ultimate—importance are the two 
very mildly reflationary steps which the Chancellor has taken: by 
abolishing the ceiling on bank advances and by relaxing the rules under 
which the Capital Issues Committee is obliged to work. 

The background to these relaxations has been a gradual but unmistak- 
able change in recent weeks in the climate of economic forecasters’ 
opinions—or their balance of guesses—about the immediate prospects 
before the world economy. The latest news from America (as our 
Washington correspondent reports on page 33) gives some ground for 
the hope—it is no more than that—that the recession in the United 
States may just about have run its course. The latest news from this 
side of the Atlantic has given ground for the equally tentative suggestion, 
by observers from the Chancellor downwards, that a somewhat similar 
recession in Britain and Western Europe may now be about to begin. 

These are conjectures which need to be carefully hedged. Economists 
should make it a rule always to be very modest in their prophesying, but 
more forthright in their utterances about other things. In the present 
case, the first thing to say forthrightly is that, if the recession does pass 
from the United States and come to Britain, that will not necessarily be 
a misfortune for this country. It could, instead, be a beguiling opportunity. 
For an exporting country like Britain, it is recessions in other people’s 
demand which are the really bad things. A recession in our own 
demand could, within limits, provide the occasion—indeed the fruitful 
opportunity—for making a range of attractive choices: either to try to 
lift demand back to or above its recent not very inflationary level, by 
doing various attractive things such as reducing our penal taxes, high 
interest rates and other unpopular controls; or to let demand fall and 
unemployment rise a little, in order to make a real attempt to bring 
down the cost of living ; or to adopt a policy which tried to do a little 
of both. Elbow room, properly used, can be pleasant and precious. 

It is into this background that Thursday’s news of the removal of the 
directive to the banks, and the relaxation of that to the Capital Issues 
Committee, can be fitted. Neither of them is a major reflationary 
initiative. Both merely relax undesirable authoritarian controls on the 
allocation of capital which—at a time when the demand for capital is 
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falling—are no longer needed. If they give any indica- 
tion about which of the three choices described above 
the Government is most inclined to embrace, the indica- 
ticn is towards the third policy: that, in deciding 
whether to use a small internal recession as an opportu- 
nity to take off controls or as an occasion to keep on 
brakes in order to bring down prices, the Government’s 
choice is to try a bit of both. 


HAT is probably the right choice at this time. 

Unfortunately, however, these steps have been 
anneunced in a week in which there have been renewed 
signs of official inclination towards a fourth alternative 
policy—and one which should have no attractions for 
Britain whatsoever. This policy would make the worst 
of both worlds; it would allow the disinflation of 
demand to proceed, in the expressed hope of causing 
the cost of living to fall—and then intervene with 
policies of ad hoc protection in order to buttress up any 
price which in fact began to go down. This, in effect, 
was the policy supported by all MPs in the debate in 
the Commons this week on the subject of Britain’s im- 
ports of cheap cotton textiles from India, Pakistan and 
Hongkong. 

Imports of these cheap textiles have recently been 
expanding. The united consensus of MPs was that 
this expansion must be made to stop. The difference 
between the two sides of the House was merely that 
the Government has a slightly hypocritical and not 
particularly brutal plan for dodging Britain’s obligations 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and 
to the Commonwealth ideal in this matter, while 
Mr Wilson upbraided the Government for not 
adopting a much more hypocritical and brutal plan 
of his own. 


That was the sole difference between Britain’s elected 
representatives on this test case. Why ? There is, let it 
be emphasised, no British balance of payments problem 
with these Commonwealth countries. And, as the 
President of the Board of Trade admitted “one 
should remember, bearing in mind what has happened, 
that when a Lancashire operative loses his or her job, 
he or she can nearly always find another fairly quickly, 
whereas if a cotton operative in India, Pakistan or Hong- 
kong loses his job he and his.family come near to 
starvation.” Nor were MPs basing their case for a 
new protectionism on some long-term plan to serve 
Britain’s own interests. Any plan for an expanding 
economy should encourage resources to move into 
industries which Britain is likely to wish to expand as 
it grows richer, and out of industries in which poorer 
countries are likely to take over some production from 
us; cotton clearly belongs to the category meet for 
exits, not for entrances. 


Above all, however, the debate showed that MPs do 
not really believe in any policy of keeping down the cost 
of living. Here, in cotton textiles, is a case in which a 
sizeable reduction in the price of a staple commodity 
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could be achieved at the cost of relatively little unem- 
ployment ; thanks to the growth of engineering, total 
employment in Lancashire has been increased during 
the years of cotton crisis, not reduced. Yet MPs vied 
with one another this week in dubbing the fact that 
these Commonwealth countries have been offering 
increasing numbers of shirts to Britain at five shillings 
each as a “grave problem,” a “tragedy” and a 
“disaster.” The disaster was not to the British con- 
sumer, who presumably likes shirts which are offered 
to importers at five shillings each, but to Lancashire 
cotton operatives—and voters—who have to change 
their job. 


HIS appalling debate was, in miniature, a demonstra- 
Lia of the main danger before British economic 
policy at this time. Cotton and New Zealand butter 
are not isolated examples of the mounting pressure on 
the Government to prevent falls in the cost of living in 
concrete cases, while painfully holding down national 
production in pursuit of a reduction of the cost of living 
in abstract theory. The statistics show one part of the 
story. The biggest single element in the rise in the 
cost of living in the past year has been the rise in food 
prices, and (as the Treasury’s Bulletin for Industry 
noted last week) more thanthe whole of the rise in food 
prices in the year to this April was accounted for by 
price increases of four foods—potatoes, eggs, fresh fruit 
and milk. It is not a coincidence that all of these are 
commodities which are covered, in large part, by pro- 
ducers’ marketing boards. The wages struggle this year 
was dominated by the same philosophy: the contention 
that it was unfair that busmen and railway workers 
should not get a wage increase just because the pattern 
of market demand showed that so many busmen and 
railwaymen were not wanted. And another insidious 
example of the spreading habit of protection can be 
found in the range of proposals for commodity support 
schemes, which threaten to turn next September's 
Commonwealth conference at Montreal into a menace. 


7 main task of economic common sense in the next 
twelve months may be to resist this trend towards 
tempering the wind to each new claimant or com- 
plainant. If recession does spread here from America, 
one thing that will certainly increase is the supply of 
shorn lambs. If Britain emerges from the heralded 
period of lower strain upon its resources with a mill- 
stone of new protective devices around our necks, then 
it will be hard indeed to rid ourselves of the millstone 
even when demand recovers. That would be to create 
a misfortune out of a period of great opportunity. For 
years, British governments have striven to keep down 
demand, by some of the heaviest taxes and most 
burdensome controls in the free world: now market 
forces may be going to do part of the job for them. 
That is what the prospect of internal recession, if it is 
wisely handled, means. 
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The Soviet Competitor 


The so-called Soviet economic offensive in Asia and Africa is 


a menace only if the western economies fail to grow too 


today form a powerful economic group acting 

in growing concert in their trade relations with 
the outside world. Their total industrial stature is com- 
parable to that of western Europe ; in primary resources 
they are incomparably richer ; and they are controlled 
by a few powerful men who can use their commerce and 
finance as weapons in their political crusade. Some of 
the ways they have used them are described in a 
study* published in New York by the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

In Syria and Egypt the combination of credits, trade 
and deals in arms has helped to win the Soviet Union 
a bridgehead in the Middle East. In India, Russian 
construction engineers are giving tangible proof of their 
industrial prowess. In the Sudan, in Ceylon, in Burma, 
crops have been bartered at timely moments, giving the 
communist purchaser a claim on the gratitude and a 
hold on the economy of the seller. The western world 
has begun to wake up to the fact that a great industrial 
civilisation is challenging its trade interests and political 
influence in the uncommitted world. What is the scale 
and nature of the challenge ? 


R°s: a third of mankind, the communist states 


‘SFY RADE not aid ” is a slogan that the Soviet block has 

taken to heart. Communist countries rarely give 
money away to countries outside the block. But in the 
last two years they have been offering trade credits— 
usually at 24 per cent, well below western commercial 
rates—on a growing scale. Earlier this year, the State 
Department estimated, rather generously, that nearly 
$1,900 million of credits had been offered to countries 
outside the block in the last three years. Of this nearly 
$400 million has apparently been spent on arms ; of 
the remainder, about half seems committed in specific 
commercial agreements. But $285 million of this—for 
Jugoslavia—has just been withdrawn. And, less than a 
fifth of the total volume of credits has actually been 
spent on delivered goods or contracting work. It is a 
meagre total beside the $3 billion of aid which the 
United States grants each year and the unpublicised 
trade credits given by western firms in the course of 
normal business. 

It seems unlikely that the Soviet block will go on 
another credit binge round Asia in the near future, 
for the amount of credit which it can give is limited by 
its exports. These in turn, in an economy whose impor- 

* The New Role of the Soviets in the World Economy. A 
supplementary paper for the Committee for Economic Develop- 


ment, by Michael Sapir. CED, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22. 
50 cents. 


tunate growth laps up all resources, seem likely to be 
determined pretty accurately by the amount of imports 
that must be paid for, and today import needs are rela- 
tively small. The Soviet block does not compare with 
western Europe either as market or supplier. It 
accounted in 1956 for about 9 per cent of the world’s 
imports, rather less than Britain ; and less than a third 
of this little slice came from countries outside the block 
itself. The Soviet world bought only about 3 per cent 
of the combined exports of South America, Africa and 
non-communist Asia. It is a marginal market for the 
uncommitted world. 

The block may tend to remain in this modest position 
in the total foreign trade of these areas, for self-suffici- 
ency is after all at the heart of the communist economic 
purpose. In every vital field the block has made efforts 
to build up its own production. The machinery of 
central planning for the block has been strengthened, 
and under its direction the satellite economies are 
specialising more and more, each in its different 
economic tasks ; but their specialisation is intended to 
serve the self-sufficiency of the block as a whole. 

A general principle of self-sufficiency, however, does 
not rule out foreign trade, or policies that use foreign 
trade as an instrument. In the long run the scale of 
communist imports from western countries may depend 
a good deal on political atmosphere. The western 
embargo on “strategic” exports to the Communist 
world has undoubtedly encouraged reluctance to 
become in any sense dependent on western capital 
equipment, spares or technical service. A shipment of 
wheels to fill a gap in plans—yes, perhaps ; a batch of 
the latest equipment for the new branches of the 
chemical industry—certainly. But nothing that might 
give western firms a permanent place in, say, China’s 
steel plans. A change in political mood might thaw this 
attitude a little, bringing a larger mutual trade in capital 
goods between, say, Russia and western Europe or even 
the United States. As Mr Dulles indicated on Tuesday, 
the western embargo list is now being thinned out. 

The block’s need of goods from the primary produc- 
ing countries is bound, in any case, to grow. It is pre- 
cisely the tropical and sub-tropical products—rubber, 
oranges, cocoa, coffee—which it does not adequately 
provide itself. Cotton, wool, jute and other fibres may 
all figure in growing quantities in the import bill. And 
there are some key minerals—copper is an example— 
which it may remain necessary to import. . In 
certain individual tropical economies such as Ghana and 
the Sudan, the communist buyer may be an increasingly 
important figure. 
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‘In western eyes this fact plainly has political 
importance. Yet it is remarkable how‘much, in the 
past, the very detail of Soviet trade has been dictated 
not by Machiavellian politics, but by the considerations 
of the market place. The Soviets are great dumpers. 
But the Poles who lately charged clumsily into the 
London butter market, helping to push down the price 
to the chagrin of New Zealand, did so not to undermine 
the Commonwealth but because, with the bottom fallen 
out of the coal market, they are desperate for foreign 
exchange. When plans are changed, the block often 
produces a surprise surplus of some commodity which 
it heaves awkwardly on to the world market to every- 
one’s embarrassment. 





y= directed as it is from a central seat of power, 
the block can choose to satisfy its economic needs 
in ways that serve political ends. And of late a new 
political skill and purpose has been evident in the 
handling of its foreign trade. At last a serious start 
is being made on co-ordination of the foreign trade plans 
of the satellites. In the Middle East, the Russians 
have used the Czechs and east Germans with some skill 
as spearheads. Above all, they have obviously con- 
centrated credits and trade on areas that offer political 
possibilities. The great bulk of the block’s $1,900 
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RECOIL OF FRENCH OPINION 


The truth is, that no free Government needs half so 
q urgently to be in fundamental sympathy with the 

people it represents, as does a despotic Government 
attempting to rule a vigorous and civilised nation. The 
Emperor of the French has wholly forgotten the necessity 
laid upon all successful rulers, of occasionally exhibiting 
to the people the deeper motives which actuate him, and 
showing them that those motives are in accordance with 
their own. ... The truth is, that Louis Napoleon has never 
been identified closely with his people. He has chosen to 
rule over them, rather than they to be ruled over him. 
And though he has matured his plans thoughtfully, yet 
plans are not sufficient to endear any ruler to any nation; 
he must sometimes come forth out of his official incognito, 
and appeal as their representative to the thoughts upper- 
most in their hearts. This has been the secret of every 
strong monarchy: it has been the secret of every strong 
dictatorship. ... That a strong recoil of public feeling in 
France against the severities of the recent administration 
is now taking place, he clearly sees, and wisely does not 
resist it. But this is not sufficient to secure his position. 
If he were wise, he would not concede, but give. Like 
our own Elizabeth, he would head the movement in favour 
of relaxation for which his people are crying out. He 
would seize every ostensible pretext for identifying himself 
with the reaction. Now, such a pretext, and one of more 
than usual capabilities, offered itself,—perhaps to some 
extent still offers itself,—in the shameless and_ still 
unpunished abuse of military privileges of which French 
officers have been guilty. The only mode of avoiding the 
danger of a popular revulsion of feeling is, before it is 
too late, not merely to yiel to it, but heartily to accept 
and lead it while it remains still under control. 
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million or so of credit offers are to five key countries: 
Syria ($280 million), Egypt ($465 million), Afghanistan 
($145 million), India ($270 million) and Indonesia 
($110 million). Last year the block’s imports from 
the Middle East roughly doubled, partly at the 
expense of other primary producing areas, such as 
South America. The concentration of the block’s 
cotton buying on Egypt, which meant that it took over 
a third of the total of Egyptian exports last year, is 
plainly political. Nor, in propaganda terms, has the 
last been heard of the many offers and projects put 
forward in the last three years. The most banal of trans- 
actions—the sale of a cement plant, the cut-price pur- 
chase of a crop—are published to the world on ten 
different occasions as beautiful acts of friendship and 
love. 

Despite all this, the west should not be panicked into 
trying to outbid every communist offer. Soviet barter 
deals, after all—rubber from Ceylon, rice from Burma 
—have been known to backfire, when world prices took 
a turn for the better or when the Russians delivered 
unsuitable goods, America is not the only great power 
that attracts ingratitude. Above all, though the selec- 
tivity of the Soviet “ offensive” is disquieting, Soviet 
trade with, and aid for, the countries of Asia, Africa 
and South America is not a bad thing in itself. The 
more the Soviet world commits itself to buy outside, 
the more committed it is to peaceful intercourse. Money 
from the Soviet block, just like money from the West, 
can help the economies of the young countries, and 
therefore the total market that they offer to the world, 
to grow. Western worriers are often concerned for 
the souls of the young engineers and students who go 
to Moscow for training and, the Cassandras fear, 
indoctrination. What is forgotten is that the young 
Indian or Nigerian in Moscow, arguing without inhibi- 
tion with his colleagues and not much impressed by 
their weather or by their glum doctrines, provides, in 
the Soviet world itself, a healthy leaven of change. 

But one feature of the Soviet block’s challenge should 
be closely heeded ; its rapid economic growth. The 
block’s achievements can easily be over-estimated. The 
industrialisation of China’s teeming millions will take 
a good deal more than half a century. Wits in Moscow 
neatly expressed the gap between their elite industries 
and the slum life lower down in their comment on the 
second sputnik: “ Up there a dog’s life is over. Down 
here, it’s still going on.” Yet, for all the waste and for 
all the backwardness, the Soviet Union is chalking up 
regular increases in industrial production of 8 to 10 
per cent a year. Its heavy industries are real competitors. 
And the two small industrial states of Czechoslovakia 
and east Germany are regaining something of their 
prewar place as industrial exporters. If the markets of 
Europe and America mark time, the primary producing 
countries may take crumbs from the Soviet table on 
pretty well any terms. The Soviet political and 
economic challenge need cause deep concern in the 
long run only if the western industrial economies fail 
to go on growing themselves. 
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Wider Still, And Wider ? 


The redefinition of parliamentary privilege, following 
upon the Strauss case, has disturbing implications 


HE final report of the committee of privileges on 

the Strauss affair is a very short document, and 

it is no doubt meant to be a pacifying one. The 
ten MPs upon the committee, including Mr Butler 
and Mr Gaitskell, merely recall that in the last session 
of Parliament they had ruled that the letter which Mr 
Strauss wrote to the Paymaster General, complaining 
that the London Electricity Board was indulging in 
what he regarded as dubious commercial practices, 
should be counted as a “ proceeding in Parliament ” ; 
and that they had also ruled that the London Electricity 
Board, which considered that it had been libelled in 
Mr Strauss’s letter, had committed a breach of parlia- 
mentary privilege by instituting proceedings to try to 
get redress through the courts, The committee were 
then set back upon their heels by the expressed 
opinion of the Attorney-General that Parliament would 
itself be in breach of the law of England if it treated 
the serving of a writ for libel against one of its memnbers 
as a breach of its own privileges. 

This last, and very narrow, point was referred to the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council, which assured 
Parliament that it would not actually be breaking the 
law. (It was not within the judges’ terms of reference 
to say whether, in the Strauss case, it would be breaking 
the normal ground rules of democracy.) The committee 
of privileges—having therefore, in effect, had the matter 
referred back to them—now say that they “do not con- 
ceive it to be their duty to review the conclusions already 
arrived at in the last session that the London Electricity 
Board and their solicitors have acted in breach of the 
privilege of Parliament.” But, although letting the con- 
demnation of the board and its solicitors stand, they 
recommend that no action should be taken against them. 

The whole tone of this single page report suggests 
a hearty wish by the committee that this may be the 
end of the whole disturbing matter. That is almost 
certainly in line with the present temper of Parliament, 
which seems to be passing out of the stage of being 
excessively touchy about its privileges and to have 
realised that people outside are becoming touchy in their 
turn about some of the present interpretations of what 
those privileges are. But the committee’s apparent wish 
to let recent bygones be silently-accepted bygones is a 
wish that should not be granted, especially as a new pre- 
cedent is now being imposed. The committee “ do not 
conceive it to be their duty ” to review the conclusions 
they reached in the last session, but they should be left 
under no misapprehension that the great majority of 
people outside Parliament do. The precedent which the 
Strauss case will write into the constitution carries 


implications that are much more frightening than most 
MPs allow. 

This is not a matter of personalities. Let us leave all 
present instances and all present MPs out of account 
in considering this. The ruling of the committee 
will apply to all future MPs as well. The present 
House cannot possibly guarantee that no future MP will 
conceivably ever allow himself to be used as the most 
dangerous instrument which their ruling will make 
possible: as what can only be called a legally-sheltered 
gutter, down which anybody with a grudge or an 
interest to pursue may pour any unfounded accusations 
he likes about one of his private enemies or competitors. 
The place into which those accusations can be poured 
will be a department of state with which that enemy or 
competitor may have important commercial dealings. 
The liberty—and licence—of comment will in future 
be increased for those interests that have ready access 
to an MP, at the expense of those that have not. 

There are two essential differences between depriving 
the ordinary citizen of legal redress against calumnies 
uttered in MPs’ letters, and the proper and time- 
honoured protection afforded to MPs’ statements on 
the open floor of the House. One of these lies in the 
sheer mass of MPs’ correspondence, and the nature of 
most of it. MPs nowadays spend a great deal of their 
time writing letters to ministers and ministries. Many 
of these are about very narrow and personal rows in 
which individual constituents of theirs have become 
engaged with other individuals or organisations. Others 
are about matters in which the MP concerned has an 
indirect personal financial interest, such as that which 
Mr Strauss admitted in the London Electricity Board 
case. Others, at least prospectively, could well be about 
matters in which members will have a more direct 
interest ; there will rarely be a Conservative party in 
any Parliament which will not have a large number of 
members with professional connections with trade 
associations which exist, naturally enough, because they 
have an axe to grind. 


HE second difference between the new protection 
and the time-honoured one is a a difference of 
insidiousness. If an MP utters a provable calumny 
on the floor of the House, some other MP (usually from 
the other side) will always expose him for it ; the original 
offender may then apologise for uttering his pro- 
tected slanders, or else he will suffer from the evident 
disapproval of his fellow-members. There is no similar 
check of publicity and disapproval to hold back MPs 








at 


of the future from including any accusations they like 
in their private letters to ministers. Now there is to 
be no check from the law of libel either, from whose 
long arm the ordinary citizen had never hitherto 
assumed MPs’ letters to be free. It is extraordinary 
that MPs do not realise that, under the newly-proposed 
dispensation, some rows are at some time bound to 
arise which will threaten much damage to the institution 
of Parliament itself. It is extraordinary that, as servants 
of a constitution organised according to a system of 
checks and balances, they do not reorganise the menace 
of allowing MP’s letters to ministers in the future to be 
free from both the one check and the other. 

This is therefore a much bigger issue than previous 
controversies about parliamentary privilege, which 
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revolved round the question of whether Parliament was 
standing too dignifiedly upon its rights. The question 
raised here is that Parliament is clearing the way to the 
commission of possible future wrongs upon citizens 
whose service and representation are the sole justifica- 
tion for the existence, and the rights, of MPs them- 
selves. As in all the previous privilege cases, what 
Parliament says is, admittedly, the law ; the outsider is 
in no position to question the legality of its judgments. 
All the ordinary man can say is that, now that it has been 
explained to him what the law is, he can see that the 
law is in this interpretation a very dangerous ass. It is 
much to be hoped -that some MPs will see this too, and 
will say so forcefully when the present report of the 
committee of privileges comes before the House. 


TEN YEARS OF THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE—II 


The Pills beneath the Sugar 


This second article looks at the main flaws in the 
national health service, and makes some 
suggestions for removing them. 


EFORE the welfare state was formally established 
B ten years ago, the public provision of health 
services took two forms : the restricted national 
health insurance scheme for lower paid workers, which 
did not cover their dependants or provide hospital 
treatment ; and the services provided by local authori- 
ties either under the poor law or through their 
maternity, child welfare and education services. Both 
these were swept up into the national health service. 
From July 5, 1948, every man, woman and child became 
entitled to the services of doctors and dentists, to hos- 
pital treatment, to drugs, dressings, false teeth and hair, 
spectacles, surgical boots and appliances and invalid 
chairs. (The only service that was omitted was chiro- 
pody. It is still virtually impossible to obtain under the 
health service the comparatively cheap but greatly 
needed facility of corn cutting.) 

When it was suggested to the Labour government 
that a health service on this ‘scale would prove 
immensely, even incalculably, costly, two reassuring 
arguments were produced in refutation : first, that the 
burden on the country’s economy would be made no 
greater by the substitution of a publicly provided service 
for one that was privately paid for ; second, that the 
service’s benefits would be so great that “we cannot 
afford not to have it.” 

Little is heard of these arguments now. It is tacitly 
accepted that a government cannot reduce sickness 
simply by providing free treatment. What happens is 
that sickness becomes more overt, and the British 
people soon found that as taxpayers they had to spend 
more on it than they had done before as patients. 


They also soon found that the total resources of the new 
health service were not large enough to provide for 
everyone who wanted to use it. The first place where 
shortages were seen was in general practice, in the 
excessively large numbers of patients on some doctors’ 
lists. But the shortages were felt more severely still by 
two sections of the population that, before 1948, had 
received priority treatment. These were the aged and 
chronic sick on the one hand ; and schoolchildren in 
need of dental care on the other. 


tr the poor law an ill person who passed its test 
of needs had the right to be admitted to the 
hospital of the poor law authority on the word of its 
relieving officer. Already, before 1948, this right was 
slowly being whittled away, with the gradual break up 
of the poor law and the transformation of its infirmaries 
into local authority general hospitals for the treatment 
of all types of sickness. But it would still have been a 
matter for inquiry and coroners’ tart comments if an 
old person had died in poverty and loneliness because 
no hospital could take him in. After July 5, 1948, such 
deaths occurred almost without comment—and 
certainly without stricture—because, once the over- 
riding obligation imposed by the poor law had been 
abolished, there was no one to blame. ' 

Since the early years of the service, the plight of the 
aged and chronic sick has been recognised, and hospital 
authorities have allocated a certain number of beds 
for them where the treatment they receive, once they 
are admitted, is incomparably better than it was in the 
old poor law infirmaries or municipal hospitals. But it 
is still possible for responsibility for them to be passed 
from: the hospital authority to the local health and 
welfare authority and back again, with the general 
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practitioner often acting as the unfortunate go-between. 

This divided responsibility reflects a serious flaw in 
the health service’s anatomy. Because of its tripartite 
structure its three main branches—the hospitals, the 
general medical services and the local authority service 
—are so cut off from each other that each thinks the 
job done when it has handed a patient over to the care 
of one of the others. Each one’s costs are examined in 
isolation ; for instance, the rise in the cost in the phar- 
maceutical service is looked at askance without anyone 
trying to find out whether there has been any conse- 
quential saving in hospital costs. 

This “ anatomical ” fault also had a disastrous effect 
on the school deatal service of local authorities. It was 
known in 1948 that there were not enough dentists to 
treat the whole population regularly. But the school 


THE COST OF THE HEALTH SERVICE 


£ million 
1949-50 1951-52 1958-59 


GROSS COST (Actual) (Actual) (Estimates) 

General medical services .......... 47-0 47-5 72:2 
Pharmaceutical “| (Nobecunmens 35:3 50:8 74:3 
Dental go “wasaareeaee 48-2 37-6 50-6 
Cen i i! Hac emReus 24-1 11-7 17-0 
SO teciond emcee eaecenass 219-4 267-5 421-1 
CNET GRMBORGIEGE® «vk ois disc ccceccn 61-1 69-6 101-5 
Total gross expenditure......... 435-1 484-7 736-7 
Total gross expenditure as per cent of 

the gross national product ........ 3-96 3:77 3.71* 
Tota! gross expenditure per head of 

PIR cc vk c i awsdcencusces 9-0 9-9 14-6 

HOW THE COST IS MET 
Paces” DOVER ca 5ic cds ccesee< 4:0 8-5 34-4 
Superannuation and other deductions 30-9 26-6 35-8 
National insurance contributions .. 40:0 41-1 105-0 
ME Cun Sous scueeeisedsdakiasves 15-4 18-6 30-8 
Net cost to taxpayer ........... 344:8 389-9 530-7 
* 1957-58. 


dental service had ensured some priority for school- 
children and had thus helped dental manpower to be 
used where it would yield the best results. By suddenly 
enabling the whole population to be treated at public 
expense by dentists in general practice, and by arrang- 
ing that those dentists should earn far more than their 
colleagues working for local authorities, the health 
service wrought havoc in the school dental service. 
Dentists promptly left it for the lucrative general prac- 
tice, where children had to take their place in the queue. 
It was only with the help of a flat rate cut in dentists’ 
earnings (which left a legacy of distrust between the 
dentists and the Ministry of Health) and of charges to 
curtail public demand for treatment that a complete 
breakdown in the school dental service was avoided. 
These two obvious weak spots in the health service 
in its early years—affecting the aged and chronic sick, 
and schoolchildren’s teeth—were the direct result 
of trying to spread inadequate resources over the whole 
population. It has been estimated that today the service 
is spending in actual resources nearly one-fifth more 
than it did in 1949-50 (the remainder of the rise 
in expenditure shown in the table has resulted from 
higher prices). These additional resources appear 
to have been evenly shared, for the main branches of the 
health service account for roughly the same propor- 
tions of its total expenditure today as in 1951-52—the 
first normal year of the service, when the backlog of 
demand for false teeth and spectacles had been met. 


15 
But, first, it should not be assumed that these shares, 
achieved by chance seven years ago, are the right ones. 
Secondly, within the hospitals themselves, which 
account for over half the total expenditure, the increased 
resources have mainly gone towards their running costs. 
It is only within the last year or two that sums of any 
size have been allocated by the Government to capital 
expenditure. Only one new health service hospital— 
a small one in Scotland—has been completed since the 
war, and the failure to replace archaic buildings and 
obsolete plant has placed a heavy and unnecessary 
burden on maintenance costs. 

Again, it is only comparatively recently that the 
difficulties of the mental hospitals have received official 
recognition. In England and Wales, they account for 
about a third of all hospital beds. Between 1950 and 
1956, the number of patients admitted or readmitte 
to them went up by §0 per cent ; and they are short 
of doctors, short of nurses and particularly short of their 
main ancillary—the psychiatric social worker. Yet for 
years they were low down in the queue. 


—~ building up of a general -hospital service over 
the country as a whole is one of the main achieve- 
ments of the health service. But one wonders whether 
money could not have been wrung out of it by a more 
realistic squeezing of hospital budgets had respon- 
sibility been placed more squarely on the actual spend- 
ing authorities. As it is, the Ministry of Health has 
exercised financial control with the sole aim of prevent- 
ing overspending of the annual estimates. No one 
seems to have been concerned with ensuring that the 
best value has been obtained for the money allocated. 

In order to keep the total health service estimates 
down, the Government has been driven from one 
expedient to another: from charges on patients, and two 
increases in the health service portion of the national 
insurance contribution (the second of which comes into 
force next week), to vetoes on increases in pay for 
certain groups of health service workers. But these are 
not expedients that can be applied in their present form 
indefinitely. There is, for instance, a case for a more 
lenient means test to be applied than the National 
Assistance Board’s when exemption from the charges 
is asked for, which should be coupled with higher 
charges to those who can afford them. There is a case 
for redirecting the dental charge so that the state pays 
the first, instead of the last, part of the bill, in order to 
encourage early treatment. There is a case, which has 
been too easily dismissed in the past, for a boarding 
charge for hospital in-patients. There is a case for end- 
ing the central settlement of pay scales for non-profes- 
sicnal staff, which puts an obstacle in the way of efficient 
management. There is a stronger case than ever for 
relating national insurance contributions to earnings, so 
that the health service portion can be increased without 
falling too heavily on the lowest incomes. 

The Labour party may possibly be in power when 
the health service has its fifteenth anniversary. 
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Unfortunately, its only pronouncements on its policy 
for the service so far are that it will abolish charges, 
and abolish paying beds in hospitals (in the mistaken 
belief that this will reduce hospital waiting lists). 
Charges and private treatment are regarded as a reflec- 
tion on “ Labour’s health service.” The next Labour 
government, instead of harking back to its predecessor’s 
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aims—which certainly made the health service, for all 
its faults, the envy of other countries—should set itself 
to correcting the service’s anatomical defects and its 
malfunctioning. By turning a blind eye to these, the 
Labour party will eventually find that the symptoms 
of disease in the service will require still more drastic 
treatment. 


Postal Comparisons 


The ministers in charge of the British and west 
German postal services are exchanging visits of 
inspection ; our Bonn correspondent reviews 
what they have to compare. 


OMPARISONS are never entirely odious. The 
C British Postmaster-General and the German 
federal Minister of Posts and Telecommunica- 
tions, alike beset by deficits aggravated by rising costs, 
are doing well to take a look at each other’s kingdoms. 
Mr Marples (who, as the British information services 
have been proclaiming, rises at six and prefers the push- 
bike to other means of transport) has been in west 
Germany most of this week. Next week Herr Stiicklen 
(whose early birdmanship can be taken for granted and 
who is perfectly content with his Mercedes 300) will in 
turn be visiting England. Back from their unsenti- 
mental journeys doubtless both ministers will have occa- 
sion to tell one or another of their departmental chiefs: 
“They order this matter better in. ...”” Or worse. 
Last year the west German postal and telecommuni- 
cations services between them earned DM 4,800 million 
(about £408 million); and whereas each brought in 
roughly half of the total revenue, the postal services 
operated at a loss and telecommunications at a profit. 
The total deficit last year was DM 131.8 million ({11.2 
million). Since it is estimated that this year’s losses 
will be greater — probably in the neighbourhood of 
DM 200 million (£17 million)—the ministry is natur- 
ally at pains to stop the rot. The last thing it wants to 
do is to increase letter rates, which are already appreci- 
ably higher than they are in England. But it was 
recently driven to raise parcel and post-bus tariffs, and 
letter rates may have to follow after all. Before deciding 
to“apply this unpopular measure the authorities are 
awaiting the results of the thorough investigations which 
are now being conducted into the cost of all postal 
operations at every stage and into the possibility of 
reducing them by new devices of one sort or another. 
In Germany, as in Britain, rising wages account 
largely for rising post office costs. The prime aim is to 
cut down the wages bill. But the various schemes for 
replacing part of the existing force of 370,000 workers 
with machines are prejudiced to some extent by the 
commitment to introduce a 45-hour week on October 
1st and by a steady annual increase, of the order of 8 to 
10 per cent, in the volume of traffic. There is also the 


little matter of paying for the expensive man-saving 
gadgets ; the Bundespost is starved of the necessary 
long-term capital investment. Indeed, it is positively 
harassed by its swiftly recurring obligations to short- 
term creditors. It was chiefly to repay these that a loan 
of DM 310 million at 7 per cent was floated a month 
ago. 

The most conspicuous effort the German postal 
authorities are making to reduce the need for human 
labour is described modestly by themselves as “ trying 
to keep people away from the counter.” No one who 
has suffered the laborious pen-scratching and conges- 
tion of the average German post office: will be surprised 
to hear that. There is a portentous fussiness about 
most German post office transactions beside which 
British procedure often looks frivolous. The Germans 
do not know, the delectable simplicity of the British 
postal order, obtainable by the customer without writing 
a line; on the other hand, the sender’s form-filing 
exertions at the counter are rewarded by payment to the 
recipient in notes and coin at his own front door. Since 
any diversion or simplification of this time-absorbing 
traffic seems to be out of the question, the authorities 
are having to devise other ways of reducing the exigen- 
cies of counter service. Stamp collectors the world over 
will be sorry to hear that one of these is going to mean 
fewer of those commemorative stamps that so often dis- 
tinguish the mail from Germany. These special issues, 
it seems, not only cost too much to produce but also 
cause Sturm, Drang, and importunate inquiries at the 
counter. 


it is upon salvation by mechanisation that the 
German post office is mainly relying. Stamp- 
issuing machines with a wide range of performance, 
and money-changing machines to go with them, are 
being installed as numerously as possible in most towns. 
The latest innovation, which is claimed to be very 
successful, is the stummes:Postamt—the mute post 
office, where all the services available are mechanised 
and no human help at all is on hand. Fifty such offices 
are already in service. More are on the way. 

Behind the post office scenes in Germany there is 
rather less mechanisation, or automation, than there is 
in England. But many experiments are afoot with the 
object of extending it in the sorting rooms, and at load- 
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ing and unloading points. There are plans to make 
more use of underground conveyors in busy cities, and 
of common containers for handling parcels with a 
common destination. As for collecting, it is being 
found profitable to give collecting centres as wide an 
operating radius as is practicable. This demands a larger 
fleet of vehicles, especially small vans and motor 
scooters. The vehicle park, now some 30,000 strong, 
is to be gradually standardised, and its garages more 
centralised. To relieve the 53,000 delivery men a cam- 
paign is in full swing to install letter boxes at the foot 
of all stairways. A grant of 10 marks (about 17s. 6d.) 
is being paid out of post office funds to every household 
installing a letter box on the periphery of its domain. 
By the end of the year this operation will have been 
completed in 155 towns. Thanks to the enlistment of 
motor scooters the force detached to deliver express 
letters and money has been reduced by nearly 20 per 
cent, 


[pronto Mr Marples has been showing most 
interest in the federal post office’s moneymaking 
system of telecommunications, particularly the tele- 
phone network. The human wage earner has been so 
thoroughly eliminated from this field that there are now 
only 350 manual exchanges left in the country. As much 
as 67 per cent of the internal trunk service is already 
self-dialling. Since July 1st the system has also 
embraced most of the duchy of Luxemburg, and an 
experimental self-dialling service is in operation this 
summer between Diisseldorf and Brussels. The infor- 
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mation to be obtained by dialling in Germany is various 
and vast. It includes news, weather forecasts, the time 
of day, theatre and cinema programmes, suggestions for 
meals, and so on. Plans are ripening to have interpreters 
at hand for business men making foreign calls. 

It has long been possible in most German towns for 
subscribers, while they are out or away, to leave the 
handling of their incoming calls to the telephone 
exchange, which informs them on their return of what 
has or has not happened. This is not a money-making 
service at present, but it could be if the charges were 
raised. Another profitable source of revenue is the 
comparatively extensive teleprinter network. Sub- 
scribers buy their own machines for 6,000 marks (£500) 
apiece or rent them for 100 marks a month. The post 
office maintains them free of charge. 

Mr Marples must be thankful he is spared at least 
three of the cares of his German counterpart. The 
British Postmaster-General does not have to operate 
radio jamming stations, or run an ordinary payments 
bank as well as a savings bank, or maintain a vast news- 
paper distribution service. The last commitment is 
exceedingly burdensome. Through the post office the 
German public can order any of 8,000 different news- 
papers and periodicals, which are duly delivered by the 
postman on his daily rounds. The service is run at an 
annual loss of close on DM 100 million. By abolishing 
it, the post office would in one stroke wipe out half the 
deficit expected in 1958. Why does it not do so? The 
inquiring journalist is told resignedly that the public 
have come to expect this service—“ and, well, we don’t 
have to remind you of the power of the press.” 
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NUCLEAR CLUB 


Facing the Blackball 


RANCE’S entry into the nuclear club is one way in which 

General de Gaulle is seeking to re-establish the great- 
power status of his country. The general cleared his 
application form with Mr Macmillan on Sunday and 
Monday ; but, as Mr Macmillan explained, it is the founder- 
member who counts. The general wants the Americans to 
give him the same secrets they mean to give to Britain 
under the modified Atomic Energy Act ; if not, he threatens 
to explode his own bomb in the Sahara as soon as he can. 
But Congress’s alterations to the act of 1954, which 
President Eisenhower has now signed into law, are so 
framed as to admit Britain alone to full association. The 
danger of the general’s being blackballed is real enough, 
even if the thought of his wrath sets faint hearts trembling 
in the State Department. Mr Dulles warily told his press 
conference on Tuesday that one of his main tasks in Paris 
this weekend would be to explain to the general exactly 
where he stood under the revised act. The exposition will 


evidently have to be uncommonly lengthy and tactful. 

Mr Dulles is believed to have turned down one French 
approach already. The general’s ambassador in Washing- 
ton, M. Alphand, asked the administration last weekend to 
intervene in Congress to have the amendments to the 
Atomic Energy Act rewritten in France’s favour, even 
although the amendments had already passed both the 
Senate and the House. Congress, in fact, has been at pains 
to make it clear that it does not want nuclear weapons 
secrets released to the French ; the one consolation offered 
is that under the revised act France may be able to begin 
construction of nuclear submarines. It is hard to see what 
more Mr Dulles can give the general now. 

Although preparations for a French atomic test in the 
Sahara have been pressed forward, it is still doubtful 
whether France’s total supply of fissile material is sufficient 
to guarantee success, at least before the end of this year. 
General de Gaulle could take the risk and go ahead if he is 
dissatisfied with Mr Dulles’s explanations. But a failure 
would be damaging to prestige—and prestige is what he 
wants above all. Britain has already learnt how costly 
such a nuclear ambition can become. 
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THE SUMMIT 


Cold Water Treatment 


HILE west and east still exchange what they believe 
XY to be tough, penetrating questions about each other’s 
intentions on the summit, the scientists’ conclave at Geneva 
has got down to what seemed almost a cosy discussion on 
how best to detect everyone’s nuclear explosions. That 
Professor Fyodorov and his colleagues did sit down at the 
conference table on Tuesday after all was an unexpected 
sign of grace. The angry aide-mémoires from Moscow 
which persisted up to the last minute had seemed to make 
the immediate booking of return tickets imperative. 

But the Russians, after appearing to be at the point of 
breaking-off, sent their seismologists into the fray, showing 
as good a will as could be hoped for in the circumstances. 
The west was left wondering whether Mr Khrushchev had 
just been trying to force late concessions by his tactics, or 
whether there were really two chancelleries conducting the 
Soviet Union’s diplomacy. (As if to accentuate this uncer- 
tainty, Mr Khrushchev on Thursday proposed a new 
meeting of experts, this time to study means of ruling out 
surprise attack.) As it was, the Americans entered the 
Geneva talks without having to make any promises about 
stopping tests; they were reported to have exploded the 
most powerful bomb ever at Eniwetok last Saturday. 

Soviet broadcasts continued to castigate the west for the 
“hysterical hullabaloo” that went up after the Nagy 
murders ; this, they complained, was a deliberate attempt 
to distract attention from the need for summit talks. 
Pravda advised the west to “have a glass of cold water, 
gentlemen.” Even so, the Russians began to drum up 
support for the propaganda peace congress at Stockholm 
later this month, apparently preferring circuses to serious 
discussion. The breakdown of the Anglo-Russian nego- 
tiations on cultural exchanges was another broken reed in 
the wind. Finally, the Chinese chose this moment to 
threaten to end the desultory talks with the Americans 
which had been going on at Geneva since soon after the 
Indo-China conference. Mr Dulles was undismayed. If 
Peking wanted to talk to a full ambassador, he said, it could. 
But the only ambassador he had available was in Poland, 
and instead of the ambassador. going to Geneva the talks 
would have to go to his Mahommed in Warsaw. What was 
surprising about this exchange was that either side thought 
these particular talks, now three years old, to be worth 
keeping alive at all. 


WAGES “. 


Who Comes Next? 


1x days after the railwaymen got their 3 per cent wage 
S increase on May 13th, the offer held out to London 
busmen, translated into practical terms, was this: that 
London Transport’s country busmen and garage men could 
have about 3 per cent too, but that this increase must be 
made to appear the result of a “fresh review ” undertaken 
after the strike had ended. The terms on which Mr Cousins 
eventually called off the strike on June 2oth were no jot or 
tittle different from these, but a great deal of effort was 
put into editing the settlement so that the busmen might 
have the feeling that the last stages of their strike had won 
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them some victory. Now that London Transport’s 
“ review ” has taken place and the predestined result of it 
announcéd, there is great argument that it does not live up 
to the terms of the June 2oth statement. The argument 
proceeds. But Mr Cousins has led his men up and down 
sO many gardens in these last three months that it does not 
seem at all likely that he will lead them out on strike again. 

Once the award to the London busmen is finally out 
of the way, interest will centre on the many other wage 
claims that are at present outstanding. The likely outcome 
of negotiations on some of them is fairly clear. The talks on 
the provincial busmen’s pay will be influenced by the 
eventual (3 per cent ?) settlement for London’s country 
grades ; those on the gasworkers’ claim by the 4 per cent 
given to workers in electrical supply. More interesting will 
be to see whether last week’s award of 3 per cent to the 
120,000 railway engineers is accepted by the unions on the 
Shopmen’s National Council when they meet on July 21st. 
The National Union of Railwaymen, which represents 
90,000 of the men, will almost certainly be willing to accept 
it ; but the engineering unions, to which the rest of the men 
belong, may feel that to do so would prejudice the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions’ claim 
for a bigger increase for 3 million engineering and ship- 
building workers. Bargaining on the confederation’s claim, 
the real remaining giant in the queue, is likely to go on 
until well into the autumn. So may bargaining on another 
major claim which has just been put forward, one for a 
“ substantial ” increase in wages by 560,000 farmworkers. 


* 


The implications of the farmworkers’ claim are especi- 
ally intriguing. The claim has already gone to the 
employers’ side of the Agricultural Wages Board, who will 
take a month to give their reply. If, as is to be expected, 
the farmers make no offer, the board will adjourn for a 
month while its five independent members decide what 
increase to recommend. When this is known, there will 
be further juggling about the date from which any increase 
will be paid, with the farmers wanting to delay it as near 
as possible to February, when it will be included in their 
annual farm price review. Quite possibly, no final decision 
will be reached until October. But when it is reached, and 
if it results in a wage increase, the Government’s hands will 
be tied, for it will not be able to force farmers, as it is forcing 
other employers, to absorb their higher costs by economies 
or greater efficiency. Under the 1957 Agriculture Act, the 
Government is committed to taking changes in wage costs 
into account when it fixes farm prices in the annual review. 
This is, in some respects, a repetition of the national health 
service workers’ case ; with the employers and the employees 
deciding upon the amount of a wage increase, and the tax- 


' payer meeting the main part of the burden of it—but who, 


exactly, is supposed to call the tune ? 


DEFENCE 


Supreme Planning for What? 


R MACMILLAN is believed to have been discussing with 

Mr Gaitskell the scheme to give the Ministry of 
Defence undivided control over the services ; and it is 
possible that a white paper, reversing the conclusions of the 
1946 white paper on defence organisation, may appear this 
summer with some promise of official Labour support. But 
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any such project must expect to attract strong opposition 
from a lot of other people. 

The shape of the defence plan which is generally 
canvassed is that service and supply ministers should be 
demoted to ministers of state ; that the chiefs of staff should 
be separated from their departments and moved to the 
Ministry of Defence ; and that the link between the services 
and the Oberkommando der Wehrmacht thus created should 
be through the ministers of state and the vice-chiefs. This 
would mean the overthrow of the British belief that the chiefs 
of staff ought not only to plan strategy, but also to plan 
it with a thorough knowledge of the material, human and 
otherwise, available to them ; it might even mean that they 
would lose their collective responsibility direct to the 
defence committee of the cabinet. This would certainly 
be attacked as giving Britain all the dangers of an all-power- 
ful Minister of Defence, with chiefs of staff shorn of pro- 
fessional independence, and a higher war planning system 
remote from practicabilities. It is contended that this 
separation of planning from administration landed Germany 
in disaster at the end of the war—though not without 
remarkable victories at the beginning of it. 

Any plan will have to meet this criticism. But the fact 
is that the present system lands Britain in precisely the same 
mess as the critics say that the new one would: with plans 
for which neither the men nor the equipment exist to carry 
through. Plans are always being drawn up without regard 
to material practicalities ; and the postwar period in defence 
has been one of waste on a prodigious scale, ending with 
forces notoriously deficient in modern equipment and at the 
moment even armed with two sorts of rifle. The needs of 
an efficient peacetime defence organisation are that it should 
get the country adequately prepared—as Britain at present 
is not—to fight limited wars swiftly and successfully ; that 
it should be equipped (so it has been decided) to plan and 
maintain an auxiliary nuclear deterrent; and that it 
should progressively reorganise the services on lines which 
take account of the fact that all three of them may have to 
operate in all three elements. In all these respects the 
present organisation has utterly failed. And the idea that 
the present chief of staffs system is well suited victoriously 
to conduct a global nuclear war from London (or anywhere 
else) is fantasy. To say all this is to make a case for radical 
reorganisation—but not, of course, for a strengthening of 
the Ministry of Defence alone. Mr Sandys is not showing 
the cloven hoof merely in demanding more change. But 
defence reorganisation must not be confined to the top, but 
run right through, like a stick of Brighton rock. The 
proposals must be judged by those tests—not by taking 
sides on the OKW controversy. 


ALGERIA 


Military Reconnaissance 


ILITARY matters were General de Gaulle’s first pre- 
M occupation when he returned to Algeria on Tuesday, 
and on his flying visits to Constantine, Oran and Kabylia he 
was weighing up the strength and thoughts of two armies. 
French military sources now claim to see a deterioration in 
the Moslem rebels’ fighting efficiency. Desertions from the 
FLN forces have gone up markedly since the events of May 
13th ; in June, 260 are said to have given themselves up, 
half of them with their arms. The sealing-off of the fron- 
tiers with Tunis and Morocco seems to have become effec- 
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tive, and the FLN, although keeping up their attacks, appear 
to be fighting as guerrilla bands rather than as the regular 
military force they lately aspired to be. General Salan is 
believed to have asked for massive reinforcements to exploit 
the advantage he now sees opening up. 

If General de Gaulle has decided to fall in with the army’s 
wishes to secure a demonstrable military success, he must 
nevertheless be aware that the psychological initiative—in 
implementing the promises of equality for the Moslem popu- 
lation in Algeria—must equally be pressed forward. His 
plans have still to be made concrete. The general is reported 
to be impressed with the evidence of the army’s personal 
loyalty to him, and he has gone out of his way to learn the 
opinions of the younger commanders. It is evident that 
General de Gaulle will rest heavily on the army’s support in 
any dispute with the extremists within the Committee of 
Public Safety in Algiers. News of the weeding out of certain 
generals who seem to have been lukewarm toward some of 
the ideals of the movement of May 13th is, however, discon- 
certing to those who would prefer to see General de Gaulle 
given room for manceuvre in the search for an ultimate poli- 
tical settlement. In personal terms, the general has succeeded 
in taking M. Mollet and other civilian ministers to Algeria 
without exposing them to insult, but his own reception from 
the settler population who hopefully await the proclamation 
of one France “from Dunkirk to Tamanrasset” has this 
time been less than overwhelming. 


POLAND 


The Silence Broken 


POLISH satirical magazine appeared last week with the 

motto: “Do not explode with the silence.” In fact, 
it was Mr Gomulka who eventually found the reverberating 
Polish silence over the execution of Mr Nagy too hard to 
maintain ; last Saturday, in a shipyard at Gdansk, he broke 
it at last. 

Mr Gomulka’s speech was presumably a calculated retreat 
in the face of Russian insistence that he should openly 
associate himself with the sentence of Mr Nagy and join in 
the attack on the Jugoslavs. (In Moscow the view evidently 
prevailed that the uniformity of the block must be preserved, 
if necessary, at the cost of overthrowing Mr Gomulka and 
at the risk of having to hold Poland down by force.) But 
Mr Gomulka only went as far as he felt he must. Of the 
execution of Mr Nagy he expressed neither approval nor 
disapproval, but a spurious detachment: 

It is not for us to judge the magnitude of the crime and 
the justice of the sentence passed in the case of Nagy. This 
is a domestic affair of Hungary’s. 

He reproached Mr Nagy with having step by step capitu- 
lated to the counter-revolution ; but he neither called him a 
traitor nor accused him, as the Kadar government has, of 
actual conspiracy with the “ imperialists.” As for the Jugo- 
slavs, while, in his own words, “ sharply criticising ” their 
“false and harmful attitude,” and blaming them alone for 
the present dispute with Russia, he acknowledged their 
“undoubted and sincere striving” to ease international 
tension and refused to copy the Russians in once more 
blaming the Jugoslavs for their quarrel with Stalin ten years 
ago. 

Since it was reprinted in Pravda, this speech must have 
satisfied the Russians, although it cannot have gone as far 
as they would have liked. -To Mr Gomulka it must have 
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been a distasteful necessity. The exact nature of the pres- 
sure that was put upon him last week is not known, but 
it must have been very strong. There were unconfirmed 
rumours of Russian troop movements ; but Mr Gomulka 
has the Russian army in his backyard always (and there was 
a time, in October, 1956, when he was apparently prepared 
to defy it). Even more potent may have been the knowledge 
that without Russian economic help, the Polish economy 
would begin to grind towards a halt, with incalculable 
consequences. Mr Gomulka is, in his way, a patriot ; he 
may well have reckoned that continued defiance would have 
disastrous results, not merely for himself, but also for his 
country. He is also, however, a Communist, and for that 
reason most Poles will hate what he said and give him little 
credit for the motives that may be assumed to have inspired 
his words. 


HUNGARY 


Incidence of Trials 


N October 6, 1956, the remains of Laszlo Rajk, until 
his execution in 1949 Rakosi’s foreign minister, were 
transferred with suitable state ceremony from behind a 
prison wall to a Budapest cemetery. At the present moment, 
a secret trial of the late foreign minister’s wife, Julia Rajk, 
is taking place. Even if it is conceded that participation 
in the Hungarian rising was a criminal act from the point 
of view of the powers-that-be in Hungary, Mrs Rajk was 
not involved ; the only offence that can conceivably be 
attributed to her occurred earlier, three days after the 
reinterment of her husband’s remains. ‘The state had 
remembered the unlawful execution of Rajk; so did his 
wife. In an interview with a Hungarian newspaper, she 
recalled some moving details of her husband’s death. 

The searchlight of Hungarian justice now seems to have 
turned to the time just before the 1956 revolution. While 
Mr Nagy and General’ Maleter had been the leaders of the 
actual rising and have recently been tried as such, Mrs Rajk 
and the two journalists who are being tried with her made 
their main contribution to the intellectual ferment that pre- 
ceded the revolution. It is the Petéfi club (the club of 
communist writers and intellectuals, where Mrs Rajk spoke 
of her husband’s memory in June, 1956) and “ revisionist ” 
ideas which are now on trial in Budapest. But like the first 
trial, the second one is essentially a trial of heretics, not of 
the non-communist heathen. In the first trial the accused 
were Nagy, the Moscow-trained politician, and Maleter, the 
soldier whose career had been made by the party. Now 
communist intellectuals are being charged with offences 
against orthodoxy. There are indications that the net may 
be cast wider, but up to now only one of the more promi- 
nent non-communist participants of the October rising has 
been tried ; reports from Budapest even indicate that some 
of them are still enjoying freedom of movement. (Many 
unimportant people have been heavily penalised.) 

Mr Kadar is now performing dangerous feats without a 
safety net. His case against the revisionists may at any 
moment be turned against himself. His three years in 
prison have taught him that revision does not pay. He can 
never hope for any tolerance, let alone support, from the 
Hungarians ; and he remains exposed to charges of heresy. 
In such a position he cannot sit still ; perhaps he will soon 
have to start planning the transfer of the remains of his late 
friend Rajk back to the spot behind the prison wall. 
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LAMBETH CONFERENCE 


The Church Commonwealth 


EMBERS of the Church of England may be excused for 
M reminding the public this week, when 300 bishops 
and their equivalents in rank from other churches in com- 
munion with Canterbury are gathered in their decennial 
conference at Lambeth, that the influence of Anglicanism is 
as pervasive, if as hard to define, as that of the Common- 
wealth. But with eight hierarchs from beyond the iron 
curtain in attendance it can claim not merely to span differ- 
ences of race, class and colour, of east and west, but even to 
range across the great dividing line between the two political 
ideologies that dominate mankind. (The danger about 
ranging across such dividing lines, however, is that it can 
sometimes only be done by fence-sitting.) The represen- 
tatives at Lambeth of the Orthodox Churches of Russia, 
Rumania and Bulgaria should be able in private to cap any- 
thing Archbishop Joost de Blank reports on the denial of 
human rights or dignities in southern Africa. In a pro- 
fessional meeting, after all, it can be frankly accepted that 
sin is everywhere ; the problem is how the churches can 
show they are against it, while still attracting sufficient 
tolerance from the secular powers-and-forces-that-be to be 
able to exert their maximum influence in troubled parts 
of the world. 

The agenda for the conference falls into three main parts. 
There are first the internal problems of church organisation 
and reunification—of trying to keep in step a wide range of 
missionary bodies, for example, subject to diverse influences 
which include more than one form of persecution. The 
churches whith have sprung from these missionary bodies 
themselves evince more than one form of internal organisa- 
tion (which should not worry some Anglicans as much as 
it apparently does) and propagate more than one sort of 
Christianity (which should worry thinking churchmen 
more). Then there are the theological questions ; in this 
conference these will revolve round the authority of the 
Bible. There is no doubt that this subject was chosen 
partly because of the great upsurge of fundamentalist sects 
in many countries since the war ; it is a wise decision, and 
Anglicans should not be afraid of standing up resolutely 
for the intellectual tradition which has always been theirs. 
The question of whether bishops are still supposed to believe 
in Adam and Eve will not delay the conference long in 
this centenary year of the Darwin-Wallace theory of evolu- 
tion ; it will be concerned rather with a more coherent 
and disciplined understanding of the Bible’s teaching than 
that which is now used to stir up what nineteenth century 
divines would have reprovingly called “ enthusiasm ” among 
the mass of religious illiterates. 


* 


The church, however, has not felt able to avoid discussion 
of a mass of practical problems involved in relating its 
teachings to the modern social context: As the most valuable 
of these topics at Lambeth, the bishops and hierarchs are 
to consider anew what their rapidly increasing flocks should 
think about family planning. This item on the agenda 
will bring them to some difficult questions of: doctrinal 
disarmament. It may be more useful than whatever the 
bishops find it convenient to say in the report of the con- 
ference on the subject of the hydrogen bomb. 
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“Had a chat with my 
broker yesterday... 


.-...and you can take it from me, there are no 
flies on old Robinson. ‘In uncertain times like 
these’ he said, ‘you must invest in safety. Look 
at Abbey National, for instance. They give you 
a good rate of interest plus all the security you 
can require; and if you do want to withdraw, 
you can do so at convenient notice with the 
interest paid right up to date’. Sounds fair 
enough, doesn’t it? ‘Well, Robinson’, I said, ‘it’s 
Abbey National for my money, all right’.” 
* * % 


The yield on Abbey National shares, being 3} per cent. 

per annum with income tax paid by the Society, is 

equivalent to £6.1,9d. per cent. when income tax is 

paid at the standard rate. With assets of £278,000,000, 

the Society has all the strength and solidity of a 

national institution, which indeed it is. Any sum 
from £1 to £5,000 may be invested. For further 
particulars, write for the Society’s Investment 
booklet. 





ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 





Branch and other offices throughout United Kingdom: see local directory for address of nearest office. 
ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET - LONDON N.W.1- Telephone: WELbeck 8282 








The wise man who has a banking account always 
uses crossed cheques, knowing that he will gain 
some protection if a cheque that he has issued 


falls into the wrong hands. For it is a rule 







of the banking system that a crossed 
cheque may not be exchanged for cash 
at the bank on which it is drawn, but must 
be paid into a banking account. 







For advice on every aspect of banking, and 
for the up-to-date information you need, apply 
to any branch of 


The Three Banks Group 
“THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 


GLYN, MILLS & CO 























BOR DEX 
INCIDENT 


When I was young enough to think that a wine list was an 


encountered a character, in the oficina de aduanas at Irun, 
who was taking a dozen bottles of Amontillado into Spain. 


Spain sherry was on tap in every casa. Apparently the 
carabineros felt the same way, or else they suspected that 
the bottles contained a rare and dutiable liquid, such as 
potable water. Eventually, when the guard of the waiting 
train protested that its departure could be delayed no longer, 
the arraigned traveller decided to prove his innocence by 
opening a bottle. 

The effect was remarkable. In no time, hearty Olés were 
being exchanged in the friendliest fashion. Nine bottles 
later I helped the traveller to carry the guard back to his van, 
and there we stayed with the remaining three bottles. 

It was a memorable journey. That sherry was as noble as 
a grandee, and according to my host had a pedigree that 
stretched back nearly a hundred years. But I had to wait 


















































old Spanish customer of Mackenzie’s. 









* FINO PERLA 


Medium 


* VINTNERS CHOICE 


Superior Amoniillado (Medium Dry) 


*% EL CATADOR 


Very Dry Fino 


* VINTNERS CREAM 


Rare Old Oloroso (Sweet) 





























MACKENZIE & CO. LTD., 20 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3_ TEL: MANSION HOUSE 4777 
and Jerez-de-la-Frontera, Spain 








inclination to port (if Mackenzie will pardon the word), I | 


This struck me as being eccentric, for I had heard that in | 


until I returned to England before I could find its like again. | 
I should have expected that, for my fellow traveller was an | 
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FOR THE BEST IN BANQUETING 


QUAGLINO’S will open London’s newest Ban- 
queting Suite on October 1. Here will be 
provided the good food, good wine, and good 
service which have made Quaglino’s famous. 
The accommodation available ranges from rooms 
suitable for small business luncheons up to the 
spacious ballroom holding 400 guests for a 
dinner and dance. The new building has its own 
private car park. 

Please write or telephone :— 


THE BANQUETING MANAGER, QUAGLINO’S, 
BURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. WHITEHALL 6767. 


(GLE MHATH) 


SCOTCH LIQUEUR 


70° PROOF 
PRODUCE CF SCOTLAND 


RONALD MORRISON &- CO. LTO 
EDINBURGH 


1958 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Prices Unmaintained 


ra in the grocery trade is now making increas- 

ingly significant breaches in the defences of resale 
price maintenance. The cuts in prices made on Monday 
by Sainsburys, the chain food store, were another straw 
in the wind ; this concern has never been a supporter of the 
theory of resale price maintenance, but this is the first time 
that its 250 branches have sold major brands, such as Birds 
Custard and Nescafé, at prices below those recommended 
by the manufacturer. It is, however, by no means the first 
to do this. Already so large a part of the grocery trade in 
London and other large towns is done through cut price 
and co-operative outlets that the Ministry of Labour no 
longer uses only listed prices for compiling its cost of living 
index. Moreover the range of competitive trading is widen- 
ing steadily as new supermarkets—also generally no lovers 
of price maintenance—open up throughout the country. 
Their success is at last causing a stir in that most moribund 
of British industries, the retail trade. 

But although the new methods of retailing are popular 
with the public, they are meeting resistance in the trade 
itself. It is the small retailers who like price maintenance, and 
a number of grocers’ associations have decided to fight back. 
One group in the North may attempt to register a collective 
boycott of the cut price goods with the Restrictive Practices 
Court ; others have arranged mass displays of goods made 
by firms which vigorously maintain their resale prices. More 
significantly, the movement among independent retailers 
towards co-operation in their buying and advertising activi- 
ties is gaining ground, and has now been promised the 
financial backing of Mr Garfield Weston. Wholesalers too 
are opposing cut price trading because their main business 
lies with the small independent grocer rather than with 
the multiple, which usually buys straight from the manu- 
facturer. But price competition is now common even among 
wholesalers, and attempts to turn the clock back to restric- 
tion will almost certainly fail. 

The most interesting thing, however, has been ‘the 
attitude of manufacturers towards the cut price shopkeeper 
since the Restrictive Practices Act was passed in 1956. 
Under the Act, individual firms were given the legal right 
to enforce their own resale prices and many people feared 
that this power would be used widely enough to stifle retail 
competition. In food, quite the reverse has happened. Most 
manufacturers are glad that the final selling price of their 
goods should be lowered and have decided that it is neither 
desirable nor practicable to sue a shopkeeper for selling to 
the public cheap. Beechams and Cadburys, to cite two 
examples, are among the exceptions to this and, as a result, 
prices of their products are not widely cut. But even they 
may lessen their resistance to lower prices as new methods 
of retailing become widespread ; it would certainly be in the 
public interest that they should do so. 


LEBANON 
Humpty Dumpty up to Date 
R DULLES’S remarks on Tuesday were apparently 


designed to calm the fears of those who are against 
armed western intervention in Lebanon, but to avoid giving 
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comfort to the enemies of the Chamoun government. Inter- 
vention by American military forces in Lebanon would be 
desirable or justified, he said, only as a policy of last resort. 

Powerful voices are being raised in the United States and 
Britain in favour of such intervention. Mr Chamoun, they 
say, must be upheld, or the pro-western governments in 
Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf states will 
become weakened and disillusioned. From that point of 
view the government of Lebanon is as vital now as the 
ownership of the Suez Canal was in 1956; the time has 
come, it is said, to deal Nasserism, or Arab nationalism, the 
telling blow that was bungled then. People who argue in 
this way would be willing to risk the consequences of a 
Russian counter-intervention in the area. 

There is, however, no assurance at all that intervention 
in Lebanon would accomplish their aims. Possibly the 
weary Lebanese, even the opposition, would welcome some 
way out of the present dilemma ; what is unlikely is that 
pro-western governments in other Arab countries would be 
strengthened. The nationalism that Nasser has been preach- 
ing for six years has sunk in deeply all over the Arab world ; 
intervention would be likely to strengthen the opponents 
of the West more than it strengthened the pro-western 
governments. Surely the western powers, even assuming 
that any threat of Russian “ volunteers” remains a bluff, 
are not anxious to chase down the river valleys of Iraq and 
across the deserts of Arabia in pursuit of such a policy. 

In Lebanon the insurrection is being carried on in the 
muddled and peculiarly Levantine way in which it began 
nearly two months ago. The lines appear no more clearly 
drawn than they did then. The apparent failure of the 
United Nations to be impressed by the scale of Egyptian 
and Syrian interference will have taught the government 
that an appeal to the Security Council is no substitute for 
a policy of its own. As long as the Lebanese people are 
unable to put Humpty-Dumpty back on the wall the 
decision will remain in the hands of two people, President 
Chamoun and President Nasser ; and, while one of these 
remained barricaded in the presidential palace in Beirut, the 
other sailed off to Jugoslavia in the yacht Freedom. 


FREE TRADE AREA 


Whose Favourite Subject? 


ELL as they went in some ways, the Prime Minister’s 

WY talks with General de Gaulle do not appear to have 

got very far on the subject of the free trade area. Mr 

Maudling had a better opportunity on Thursday to sound 

out the views of the new French government when he saw 

the foreign minister, M. Couve de Murville. It is clear 
that a good many of the old differences remain. 

Their extent was also apparent from the statement on 
June 25th by M. Rey, the member of the executive com- 
mission of the European community ; he has been in charge 
of the commission’s efforts to formulate a common view 
for the six member countries which might help bridge 
the gap between Britain and France. M. Rey reaffirmed 
the commission’s anxiety to see a free trade area brought 
into existence ; and he repeated the suggestion that the 
immediate danger of tariff discrimination on January Ist 
might be avoided by an all-round tariff cut of 10 per cent 
throughout western Europe, without further commitments. 
But he also made it plain that as the price of a more durable 
arrangement the commission expects some British conces- 
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sions, notably on the issue of the external tariff maintained 
around the free trade area, and on that of imperial 
preference. 

These two crucial questions will not become really 
urgent until four years from now, when the members of the 
common market begin to set up a common tariff against 
countries outside. It seems worth asking whether there is 
any other field in which a political initiative might be taken 
to bypass these deadlocked economic issues and establish 
the measure of political trust which could at least allow a 
free trade area to make a start. One idea that is being 
canvassed is a new move on institutions. The British 
Government has long accepted the idea of decision by a two- 
thirds majority in the council of ministers. But it has also 
held the sensible view that the details of the area’s institu- 
tions should be left to take shape as its needs emerge from 
the course of negotiations. Many continental Europeans 
attach great importance, however, to these details. The 
political nature of the scheme, after all, turns a good deal 
on the powers that are given to the executive body—akin 
to the commission of the European community—which 
would be set up below the ministers. It is true that there 
is no unanimity among the continental critics about whether 
the institutions of the free trade area should be weak or 
strong. Still, a British indication of readiness to accept a 
strong executive might earn a dividend in political trust. 


EURATOM 


Deadly By-Product 


HE new agreement between the United States and 

Euratom has brought into the open a problem which 
has a crucial bearing on disarmament. Nuclear reactors for 
power production can also produce fissile material which 
can be used in bombs. The British government has just 
decided to adapt some of Britain’s peaceful power 
stations for that very purpose. Other countries could do 
the same. In time nuclear power stations may spring up 
all over the globe. Plainly any eventual disarmament 
agreement would have to include arrangements for con- 
trolling their lethal by-product. 

All the arrangements which have been made hitherto 
for the export of power reactors have contained clauses 
permitting the exporter to inspect the plant to make sure 
that any fissile material it produces is used only for peaceful 
ends. Usually the customer has also promised to return 
the product to the seller country for reprocessing. How- 
ever, the new agreement between Britain and Japan permits 
the Japanese to keep the fissile material, provided they use 
it for peaceful ends. The new agreement between Euratom 
and America goes further still. It leaves the task of 
inspection to Euratom itself. 

This new precedent looks like putting paid to any notion 
that the three present members of the nuclear powers’ club 
might keep inspection entirely in their own hands, and thus 
retain some means of keeping lesser folk in order. That 
notion was bound to break down in the end in any case. 
France already runs reactors of its own which produce 
fissile material suitable for war. As nuclear power stations 
become commonplace elsewhere it will become more and 
more difficult, in both political and technical terms, for 
outsiders to keep track of any plutonium they produce. 

The new agreement with Euratom does, however, suggest 
certain hopeful possibilities. Where countries are grouped 
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together politically or co-operate on nuclear matters as the 
six Euratom countries hope to do, it will be easier for the 
peaceful citizen to keep an eye on what is going on next 
door. The desire to ensure that Germany’s nuclear effort 
flows into peaceful channels was, after all, one of the 
elements that inspired the creation of Euratom, with 
its supranational features and inspection system. In the 
new agreement with America, though formal inspection 
is left to Euratom, practical collaboration will bring 
the Americans in on the plans of the six. Elsewhere in 
the world, too, regional partnerships of this nature might 
help to discourage peaceful producers of plutonium from 
getting into trouble. . 


TRIBUNALS BILL 


Half a Custodian 


HE Tribunals and Inquiries bill went to its second read- 
a ing in the House of Commons on Thursday substan- 
tially unchanged from the debates in the Lords. But the 
Government has undertaken to look again at the possibility 
of bringing into the bill some of the improvements that had 
been suggested by individual peers. One of the improve- 
ments that is most obviously desirable—and may, even in 
the Government’s present state of mind, be attainable—is 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s proposed new clause to require 
that those engaged in administrative tribunals or inquiries 
should normally publish full reasons for their decisions. 
The wisdom of this requirement was emphasised by Lord 
Justice Parker last week at the Cambridge University Estate 
Management Club. It is surprising that Whitehall has been 
standing out against it. If full reasons for decisions were 
given, the appeals against them—about the volume of which, 
under the new bill, some departments seem to be scared— 
would be likely to diminish considerably. 

Even with this improvement, the bill would still not be 
an adequate one. It confers the right of appeal in many 
places where it has been lacking—as it was, for example, in 
some cases which came before the agricultural executive 
committees. But the Government has tended to be 
cautious in providing only for appeals on points of law ; in 
at least some cases there should be fairly wide grounds for 
appeal on points of fact. The bill also sets up the advisory 
council on tribunals, which will have a general oversight of 
the procedure of these bodies, and of administrative decisions 
of various kinds, and will be able to recommend improve- 
ments. The council will also make recommendations on 
the staffing of tribunals—which is at present in many cases 
bad—sometimes combining judge, jury and prosecution (or 
expropriator) in one person. But though the schedule to the 
bill lists 23 tribunals for the council to supervise, and more 
can be added, it still leaves a wide area of administrative 
action which impinges on citizens’ rights but against which 
no appeal at all is possible. Many of these still deserted fields 
are as much judicial as administrative in nature (Lord Parker 
instanced American surprise at a Briton’s inability to appeal 
against his allocation of foreign exchange). To the question 
quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? (of the administrative kind) 
the answer must be that, though it is an instalment of the 
Franks committee’s recommendations, this bill sets up half 
a custodian only. The Commons should strain the Govern- 
ment’s nerve in trying to make it a better half. And, in a 
vigorous democracy, this is pre-eminently the sort of bill on 
which the whips should allow some free votes. 
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SCOTTISH FARMING 


Doing Down the Dukes 


HE later stages of last week’s debates on the Agriculture 

Bill dealt with a ten-year-old comedy of error. In 
1948 a peculiarity of Scots law, slipping somehow through 
the drafters’ sieve, had in conjunction with the Agriculture 
Act of that year virtually turned the most frequent form 
of Scottish farm tenancy into an unbreakable hereditary 
tenure. Clause 6 of the new bill restores the limited right 
of bequest—covering the unexpired portion of any lease— 
which existed in 1948, while providing, for a transitional 
period of seven years, for a minimum two-year period of 
security for otherwise unprotected heirs. Compensation 
for improvements is also payable. It thus gives ample time 
for the negotiation of new long leases and for needful adjust- 
ments where the landlord wants ultimate possession. 

The Opposition’s attitude to this modest reform is worth 
notice. Here was the extreme case, the reductio ad 
absurdum, of legislative favour for the man in effective 
possession ; a legal situation in which not only the present 
landowner but also his heirs were permanently expropriated 
—for the fractional compensation represented by a frozen 
rent—while still bound by obligations whose onerousness 
was in no way diminished by that expropriation. No counter- 
part to this state of affairs existed south of the border ; 
no one claimed that it had been intended or foreseen in 
1948. But the Opposition voted solidly for an amendment 
which would have preserved it wherever the land concerned 
had been acquired by inheritance—that is, in an estimated 
go per cent of the cases. 

The amendment was duly defeated, and it is very unlikely 
that a Labour government would in fact restore the 
anomaly. But the debate shed a useful light on Labour 
psychology. Its curious attitude to the hereditary principle 
—the rights of a tenant’s heirs, however remote, are sacred, 
those of an owner’s heirs, however direct, are non-existent— 
can be perhaps regarded as mere Toryism-in-reverse: as a 
tenderness, all too familiar in other fields and on both sides 
of the House, towards the man in possession and against 
the aspiring newcomer. The specifically left-wing element, 
shown in references to the Scottish landlords as “ illegiti- 
mate children of King Robert II” and to their ownership 
as “ robbery,” is that of active and rancorous malevolence. 
This element (once one emerges from the ineffective back- 
woods of Barsetshire and Kensington) has no counterpart 
on the Conservative side. Conservatives may be insuffi- 
ciently alive to the needs and aspirations of dustmen, but 
they do not actively rejoice in doing dustmen down. Doing 
down dukes (or anyone else of the wrong class) is, on the 
other hand, felt by a mass of Labour opinion to be an 
excellent thing in itself, whether the injury be deliberately 
or fortuitously inflicted. To all floating voters considering 
the qualities of an alternative government, the reminder 
should be a useful one. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMY 


Levelling Off 


OR nearly a year now West Germany has been debating 
whether the signs of hesitation in the economy mark 
the approach of recession or merely a slower rate of 
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economic growth. With exports falling, the engineering 
industry reducing stocks of steel, coal stocks piling up at 
the pithead and the textile industry in trouble, industrial 
production this year has been running only some two per 
cent above last year’s level. 

Some of the effects of she slackening of pace can be 
welcomed. Increased liquidity in the capital market has 
enabled industrial companies to float new issues and con- 
solidate their (in some cases, precarious) balance sheets. 
Some plants have been able to pare costs now that they 
are no longer at full stretch. Professor Erhard’s infectious 
confidence has kept up business spirits. In May, however, 
the index of industrial production slipped for the first time 
fractionally below the 1957 figure ; meanwhile the French 
situation has helped to set off a new influx of exchange 
reserves to Frankfurt. The two developments helped to 
inspire the Bundesbank to cut its discount rate from 3} 
to 3 per cent, the fifth reduction since September, 1956, 
when it stood at 54 per cent. 

Elsewhere in Europe there are plenty of signs of the 
economic “levelling off” to which Mr Heathcoat Amory 
referred in a speech on July 1st. In Belgium, always an 
early victim of any weakening in world demand for steel 
and capital goods, production has been running for some 
months at about five per cent below the level of the previous 
year. In Holland and Scandinavia, output has been roughly 
static for some time. In Italy, where industrial production 
had been rising by an average of 8 per cent each year since 
1952, it rose, on average, by a mere 2 per cent in the first 
quarter of this year. Only the French statistics so far reveal 
no signs of a slackening of pace. 

The economic worries of the European countries are a 
good deal less severe than those of the primary producers. 
By autumn, certain of the features of Europe’s slowdown, 
the de-stocking of steel for example, may have worked them- 
selves out. So far continental exports to the United States, 
like British ones, have been little affected by the American 
recession. But everywhere in Europe outside France there 
is now industrial capacity to spare. 


ITALY 


Signor Fanfani Takes Over 


TALY’S first essay in cabinet-making since the general 
I elections six weeks ago was completed this week. The 
cabinet-maker is Signor Fanfani, until now secretary-general 
of the Christian Democrat party, whose political reputation 
so far rests on his skill in constructing the efficient party 
organisation that helped the Christian Democrats to increase 
their share of the national vote from 40 to 42 per cent. As 
prime minister he will need his skill. With 273 seats, the 
Christian Democrats still lack an absolute majority in the 
Chamber. The Social Democrats have agreed to join Signor 
Fanfani’s government—though after long argument, and 
against the wishes of a substantial left-wing minority. But, 
though they get four seats in the cabinet, the Social Demo- 
crats only contribute 23 votes in the Chamber. Even if he 
can count, as it is presumed he can, on the votes of the three 
representatives from the Alto Adige and the one-man party 
of Signor Olivetti, and on the abstention of the seven 
Republicans, Signor Fanfani will still only have an exiguous 
majority. This may get him over the hurdle of investiture 
(where once before, in 1954, he came to grief) but it does 
not make for plain sailing. 
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Signor Fanfani’s chances are not improved by the dearth 
of “notables” in his cabinet. Only Signor Segni, who 
becomes deputy prime minister, has been persuaded to 
contribute the prestige and experience of an ex-premier to 
the government. For varying reasons the other former 
Christian Democrat prime ministers, Signori Zoli, Scelba 
and Pella, have preferred to stay out. So has Signor Saragat, 
the leader of the Social Democrats, ostensibly because he 
wants to concentrate on party work (admittedly very 
important in view of the uncertain attitude of his left wing 
led by Signor Matteotti), but he would undoubtedly have 
taken the foreign ministry if Signor Fanfani had not insisted 
on keeping it for himself. Perhaps one of the most 
significant appointments is that of the Christian Democrat 
trade union leader, Signor Pastore, to the cabinet post that 
deals with the development of the South. 


LABOUR PLANNING 


Fashions in the Sack 


N a booklet published last week,* the Acton Society Trust 

have produced the best study yet of the problems con- 
nected with redundancy. This they define as “ the loss of 
a job through no fault of the worker concerned ” and trace 
it to three main causes: automation (which is still much 
less important than is often imagined), a decline in demand 
for a firm’s products, and changes in the Government’s 
financial and employment policies. Since the war various 
measures have been taken to minimise the hardship that 
these changes entail. First, there have been the develop- 
ment areas, on which £90 million has been spent since 1945. 
This concentrated new factory building (55 per cent 
between 1946 and 1949 but only 19 per cent two; years ago) 
in areas of high unemployment, both by selective grants of 
building licences and by letting out Government-owned 
factories on trading estates. This policy was helped by the 
general scarcity of labour during the early postwar period, 
which made firms prepared to build anywhere where labour 
was easily available. Secondly, the mobility of workers has 
been encouraged by setting up vocational training schools 
and by making grants to cover both movement expenses 
and, in May this year, solicitors’ and agents’ fees incurred 
in selling or buying a house. Nevertheless, although 
mobility between similar firms in the same district is often 
high, the number of workers who are prepared to move to 
a new district or a new industry were found in this survey 
to be surprisingly small. 

It is, however, over the choice of redundancy procedures 
for individual firms that most difficultits arise. Views here 
vary from those of certain unions, who still refuse to admit 
that any workers should ever be dismissed at all, to those 
of the quick-fire employer who asked pertinently what 
would have happened in the eighteenth century if workers 
in the Norfolk wool industry had been put on short time 
and not been forced to migrate to Yorkshire. In fact, both 
unions and employers have much to gain by deciding what 
to do about redundancy; here the analysis of 2,000 
American agreements which is made in the booklet should 
be most helpful. Many of the agreements allow first for 
cutting down on overtime and sub-contracting work, which 
is sensible enough since these are costly to the firm in any 
case. If demand still does not pick up and lay-offs have to 
be made, the American employer seems to give shorter 


* Redundancy. Acton Society Trust. 56 pp. 5s. 
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dismissal notice to employees than Joes the British (in fact, 
3 out of 4 of American employers questioned gave a week 
or less) ; on the other hand, good severance pay according 
to the length of service was frequent. This surely ought 
to be the pattern here as well, rather than, as often happens 
at present, employers hanging on almost indefinitely to more 
men than they require. It is the one major fault of 
this report that, by not making clear the vital distinction 
between a temporary fall in demand (which does require 
short-time working) and a permanent one (which does not), 
it ends up by advocating several’ conflicting lines of action 
at the same time, 


CYPRUS 


Labour and the Plan 


ACED with a choice between sabotaging the Govern- 

ment’s new Cyprus plan and setting aside some of its 
own principles, the Labour party made a sensible decision. 
In the Commons debate on Cyprus on June 26th no 
encouragement was given to Greek hopes, or Turkish fears, 
that the Labour party, if it came to power, would give 
Cyprus self-determination (which Greeks and Turks alike 
equate with enosis) with the least possible delay. There 
was nothing to suggest to the Greeks that they could reject 
the British plan with impunity because better things were 
just round the corner. Mr Callaghan, the chief Labour 
spokesman, chose, it is true, to interpret the Government’s 
policy as firmly ruling out partition, while merely post- 
poning self-determination. But he stated unequivocally 
that self-determination could not be imposed by force, or 
applied in an atmosphere of civil war, and above all, that 
“the consent of the minority is a necessary element.” 

Towards the Government’s interim plan for communal 
self-government, the Labour party’s attitude was coy. It 
would not give a “ blanket endorsement,” or even a com- 
mendation ; still, Mr Bevan advised the Greeks and the 
Turks not to reject it out of hand. Indeed, by far the 
greater part of the detailed criticisms made by Labour 
speakers was obviously intended not to shoot the plan to 
pieces, but to make it work ; and Mr Callaghan gave a 
pledge that if an agreement could be reached, the Labour 
party would not overturn it. Most criticism arose out of 
a quite legitimate fear that the proposals for communal. 
self-government might deepen and perpetuate the. present 
divisions between the Greek and the Turkish Cypriots. 
But in the present explosive atmosphere it would be as 
wrong to follow the Greeks in underestimating the present 
communal tension as to follow the Turks in overestimating 
it. The Government’s aim is to get separate communal 
responsibility started in order to lead on gradually to joint 
responsibility and, as Mr Macmillan said, a larger unity. 
As a move towards this goal it should at any rate consider 
seriously the Opposition’s suggestion that the proposed 
constitution should provide for the eventual creation of a 
joint assembly. 

Fears were also expressed by the Opposition that the 
representatives of the Greek and Turkish governments on 
the Governor’s Council might prove unco-operative. Mr 
Bevan would like them merely to play the part of midwives 
to the new constitution and then go away again. Pre- 
sumably, however, the Government’s idea is that they will 
be not spanners in the works, but visible proofs that Athens 
and Ankara are committed to trying to make the plan work. 
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The GKN Group is a house both divided and united. Its 
member companies are separate and independent but 
their aims are one and their co-operation close. Within 
the Group there are groups similarly split, similarly 
integrated. Take the Lysaght group, for instance. 
Lysaghts operate orefields and steelworks, rod mills and 
rolling mills, press shops and galvanizing plants. They 
have works in Scunthorpe and Bristol, in Australia, and 
Argentina. They are steelmakers and steelworkers, 


constructional engineers and manufacturers of steel 
sheet, wire fencing and farm equipment and buildings. 
Varied activities—common purpose; to produce more 
steel and to make more and better things from it. 

The GKN Group is an open house, yet a full one. Open 
in the sense that it welcomes new ideas, new methods 
and new people; full in the sense that, between 
them its companies are as full of opportunity for skills 
and abilities of all kinds as a dictionary is of words. 
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Daughters of the Technological 
Revolution 


' American Investment in British 
Manufactur.ng Industry. 


By John H. Dunning. 
Allen and Unwin. 365 pages. 35s. 


HE first American business ever to 
form a manufacturing subsidiary in 
Britain was a New Brunswick partner- 
ship that set up a rubber vulcanising 
factory in Edinburgh in 1856, trading 
partly on the fact that at the time English 
patents did not hold good in Scotland 
and could be exploited without paying 
royalties. The partnership also believed 
that higher profits could be earned in 
Britain than in the United States: in 
the upshot, the American money was 
taken back home in the late sixties, and 
the North British Rubber Company 
remained without any American con- 
nections until 1946, when the US Rubber 
Company purchased part of its equity. 
A hundred years after that first ven- 
ture in Edinburgh there were about 300 
American-affiliated companies in Britain, 
employing probably more than $1,250 
million in capital and more than 350,000 
employees, with a sales turnover of the 
order of £900 million, some 4 per 
cent of the estimated value for all British 
manufacturing industry. Scotland is 
still a popular place for Americans 
deciding to manufacture here: just as 
the Great West Road and Welwyn 
Garden City were the favoured locations 
in the thirties, so the Scottish develop- 
ment area, around Glasgow and Dundee, 
has attracted many Americans in the 
postwar wave of capital immigration. 
_ Apart from limited discussion in an 
American study of the early thirties, Mr 
Dunning’s is the first survey of the 
extent, importance and influence of these 
American-affiliated factories in_ the 
British economy. His three-year investi- 
gation was one of the pieces of economic 
research financed by “conditional aid” 
from counterpart funds derived from 
American economic aid to Britain. It is 
based mainly upon fairly detailed 
responses tO a questionnaire from 205 
companies which on December 31, 1953, 
had an American equity shareholding of 
25 per cent or more; no important 
American firm was omitted, and Mr 
Dunning reckons that these employed 
Qo-95 per cent of the total labour force 
of all American “ affiliates ” in Britain. > 
Mr Dunning traces three main waves 
of American investment in Britain. The 
first, from 1870 to 1914, seems to have 
been a sheer overspill of American indus- 
trial and technological expansion, the era 
in wnich American capital played a large 
part in founding the electrical engineer- 
ing, photographic, patent medicine and 
motor vehicle industries in Britain. 
From 1919 to 1939, American business 
had the incentives of import duties and 
quota restrictions upon its own products 


to set up manufacture here. Since the 
war, dollar shortages throughout the 
world, and the need to accept payment 
from most overseas markets in softer 
currencies, have been as strong an 
incentive. 


These are big firms in their own right, 
averaging about 800 employees against 
the 125 for British manufacturing ; half 
of their total labour force, in 1953, was 
working for 28 of them with 2,000 
employees or more each. This arises 
partly, but only partly, from the Ameri- 
can affiliates’ “selective concentration ” 
into sectors of manufacturing where 
establishments and firms tend to be 
large ; in 1953, no fewer than 29 of the 
American affiliates were the largest in 
their particular industry. And of those 
who had been here before the war, more 
than half said that their share of the 
market for their products had gone up. 

Mr Dunning’s chosen study was the 
impact of these American affiliates on the 
British economy. By incomplete but 
corroborative criteria, he is satisfied that 
in most fields they tend to be more 
efficient manufacturers than their purely 
British competitors ; that they have had 
on balance a beneficial effect upon the 
British firms that supply them ; and that 
they havé been prominent in promoting 
technical innovation into the British 
economy. In themselves, however, these 
American firms remain economically and 
technologically a rather different kind of 
animal from the equally big, efficient and 
progressive British firm; and some of 
the peculiarities that the answers to Mr 
Dunning’s questionnaires threw up are 
particularly interesting. 

About a third of these “ affiliates ” said 
that they were strongly controlled by 
their American parents, reporting con- 
stantly in great detail, referring back all 
but day-to-day decisions to the United 
States, relying for research mainly on the 
parent, and directly following its pattern 
of management (if not indeed its actual 
operating manuals). 

More than 80 per cent of these 
affiliates, again, had no research depart- 
ments themselves or did simply applied 
research and development, relying on 
their parents for all fundamental and 
basic know-how. On the other hand, 
Mr Dunning reckons that the parent 
companies of the hundred most impor- 
tant American affiliates in Britain devote 
more resources to résearch and develop- 
ment than the whole of British industry 
combined. And there is no doubt that 
they have pioneered a wide variety of 
technological and marketing innovations 
in Britain. 

Applied economists have most often 
studied branch firms—which essentially 
these are—in terms of their efficiency 


compared with the parent: This survey - 
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suggests that there would be a fruitful 
field of study in the branch firm in rela- 
tion to its fresh, selected environment— 
particularly when the fresh environment 
is another national economy, with a 
different pattern of factor costs and a 
different marketing and technical climate. 
Such a branch firm usually does not 
arrive until “test marketing ” has, been 
carried out with the identical, imported 
product; it comes with the product 
ready designed, with al] the technical 
bugs already out, the production engin- 
eering done, and an accumulation of 
“ parallel” marketing experience avail- 
able from its home market. Mr Dun- 
ning’s brief was deliberately circum- 
scribed: and for sheer lack of space he 
has left many of the questions which he 
mentions neither answered nor fully dis- 
cussed. This broad survey most effec- 
tively outlines the scope and pattern of 
the American companies in _ British 
industry: but the very questions that so 
many of its brief discussions provoke in 
the mind of the reader emphasise the 
need for a further, deeper study of the 
behaviour of these Yankees at the court 
of Queen Elizabeth. 


LParkinson’s Politics 


The Evolution of Political 
Thought 


By C. Northcote Parkinson. 


University of London Press. 327 pages. 
18s 
N “The Evolution of Political 


Thought” the author of Parkinson’s 
Law appears in a more extended role 
than that in which the readers of this 
journal may have previously encountered 
him. He has deserted the microscope 
that revealed the processes of binary 
fission among bureaucrats for a telescope 
that enables him to scan all theories, 
all ages and all climes. Political man 
is his theme—or perhaps one should 
rather say political management. 
Previous writers, he thinks, have erred 
in confining political thought to what 
authors of books on political thought 
have written, in ignoring non-Western 
thought and in neglecting to learn from 
the social anthropologist and the pre- 
historian. These oversights He seeks to 
make good—in some 300 pages. 

The approach is original, the treat- 
ment often diverting. But something 
obviously has to give. Unfortunately 
for the title, what gives is _ political 
thought. Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, 
Hobbes, Rousseau—they all indeed 
occur in Professor Parkinson’s pages, 
but one would not recommend any 
student interested in what they thought 
or said to go looking for an accurate 
précis, much less an intelligent analysis, 
here. It is not merely that space is 
scarce. More’ important, Professor 
Parkinson is not really interested in 
political theory at all, with what he 
variously calls its “wild guesses”, its 
“rhetoric” and its “eternal principles 
founded for the most part on 
nothing.”, So it is not surprising 
to find that he thinks that Hobbes is 
principally an apologist for monarchy, 
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that Marx’s “idea of ‘Dialectics’ is 
borrowed from Darwin” and_ that 
“Communism is not a creed of great 
importance in the history of political 
thought ”. Fundamentally, as far as he 
is concerned, all political theories have 
one fault in common—they are all 
intellectuals’ exercises upon themes 
which practical men, the men who do 
the actual business in the world, have 
already laid down. 

So -the real subject of Professor 
Parkinson’s book is political institutions 
and the ideas to which they give rise, 
and on his subject so defined he has 
a certain amount that is lively and often 
shrewd to say. He. has ransacked 
Oriental history to some purpose for 
diverting and illuminating illustrations of 
the working of monarchy or bureaucracy, 
aristocracy or dictatorship. He knows 
his Europe too—his America less well. 
He relishes the sauce tartare of worldly 
wisdom and the garnish of a well turned 
phrase at the idealist’s expense. He is 
the donnish Somerset Maugham, the 
man of the world who has been here 
before, but who takes enough care of 
his prose and has a sufficiently sharp eye 
for the arresting detail to carry the 
reader along without too much uneasi- 
ness about the underlying assumptions. 

As the book draws to its close, Mr 
Parkinson becomes more pontifical. We 
are told that “no one can reduce the 
civil service in a democracy”, that 
“democracy died long ago as a creed 
and as an inspiration,” that “the truth 
which lurks amid the Fascist falsities is 
that liberal democracy is dreary, dead- 
ending and dull”. And although there 
may be one or two exceptions 
(monasteries perhaps, and preferably 
Buddhist ones), it is broadly true that 
democracy must lead to socialism and 
“socialism will tend to lead to in turn 
anarchy, bloodshed and dictatorship.” 

After these pontifications it is truly 
startling to turn to twelve pages of 
epilogue and find there a plea for—of 
all things—a more scientific approach 
to politics. Why has mankind made so 
little progress all these centuries in the 
art of governing itself? Because, says 
Parkinson, we have ignored the obvious 
truth that the facts are needed before 
the theory. How true. Legislator 
reform thyself. 
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Rediscovered Essays 


Granite and Rainbow 


By Virginia Woolf. 
Hogarth Press. 290 pages. 


i ee “granite” of the title is factual 
truth; the “ rainbow ” is the shifting, 
multicoloured and elusive light of 
personality. It is  specificaJly in 
biography that Virginia Woolf herself 
discerned these two essential elements; 
but the recurrent discussions of the 
novel, and of the novelist’s language, 
which make up the most valuable part 
of this volume, are equally concerned 
with the tensions between them. How to 
combine “ truth-telling ”—the imparting 
of a solid and satisfying conviction that 
things happened just so—with the 
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personal impact, multiple, diffuse and 
disconnected, of idea and sensation? 
In her own work, in successive-ever- 
developing experiments, Virginia Woolf 
was continuously preoccupied with this 
problem; the solid structure of prose 
narrative exploded in her hands as the 
solid structure of landscape exploded 
in those of the Impressionists, and the 
art of the novel has never been quite 
the same again. Elsewhere, she has 
written more directly of what she was 
trying to do; here the references are 
oblique, speculative and impersonal; but 
one sees and hears, unmistakably, the 
sputter of the fuse. 

It is not only for the light they cast 
on a creative artist’s highly conscious 
concern with her art that the essays in 
question—“ The Narrow Bridge of Art,” 
“Women and Fiction,” “Life of the 
Novelist,” above all the long essay 
“Phases of Fiction,” written in 1929— 
are worth reading. But the rest of the 
book, also gleaned with great patience 
and skiJl from the anonymous columns 
of the Times Literary Supplement and 
other periodicals, is for the most part 
a lighweight crop. The spectacle of 
Virginia Woolf criticising Ernest 
Hemingway has the improbable charm 
of a really inspired encounter in a 
game of “Consequences”; “A Talk 
about Memoirs ” would be, were it not 
so evidently inimitable, an example to 
all reviewers of how to deal with 4 
monstrously umnreviewable batch of 
volumes; and the bite of an Athenaeum 
article on the Royal Academy is as 
delightfully savage today as in 1919. 
(This piece is earnestly commended to 
any non-representational artist in search 
of ammunition to blow up the “ literary ” 
Philistines.) 

But much else is too slight, too 
ephemeral, too “bookish” in an out- 
moded genre, to stand up to reprinting 
after a lapse of twenty or thirty years: 
Virginia Woolf could not write anything 
shoddy or banal; but readers of “ Granite 
and Rainbow ” should not expect another 
“Common Reader” or “ The Captain’s 
Death-Bed.” 


Evolution of a Matriarch 


Frances Anne: The Life and Times 
of Frances Anne, Marchioness of 
Londonderry, and her husband Charles, 
Third Marquess of Londonderry 


By Edith, Marchioness of Londonderry. 
Macmillan. 315 pages. 30s. 


RANCES ANNE was one of those “ stout 

and earnest persons” whose bio- 
graphies, according to Emerson, make 
history. The description fits both her 
portrait in middle age and the character 
disclosed in this stimulating book. 
Creevey maliciously called her “a 
dumpy, rum-shaped and rum-faced 
article,” but in girlhood she attracted, 
though she did not encourage, the 
attentions of Lord O’Neil, Lord Forbes 
and Lord Auckland; and later ‘she 
evoked the impassioned, if platonic, 
devotion of Tsar Alexander I, who was 
presumably indifferent to the wealth for 
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which Charles Stewart may have 
married her shortly before his half- 
brother’s suicide made him Marquess 
of Londonderry. 

Lady Londonderry’s artistry was 
created from  fascinatingly varied 
material, including “recollections” in 
manuscript begun by Frances Anne and 
her correspondence with her lifelong 
friend Disraeli, a biography which 
satisfies even Gosse’s exacting test—“a 
faithful portrait of a soul in its adven- 
tures through life.” She has unobtru- 
sively watched these adventures and 
vividly recorded them; and she has 
wisely allowed Frances Anne’s character 
to take care of itself. Lady Londonderry 
appreciates present-day distaste {not 
untinged with sour grapes) for the 
ostentatious opulence acidly commented 
on by Frances Anne’s contemporaries— 
though magnificence is part of the busi- 
ness of aristocracy, and foreign criticism 
was partly due to envy. No doubt, 
however, the self-confidence of the 
Londonderrys, while he was ambassador 
in Vienna, was an irritating reminder 
to those who had bowed the knee to 
Bonaparte of the greatness of the one 
country that had not. And it was 
hardly diplomatic of him to stop the 
embassy band, while archduchesses were 
waltzing, because his wife wanted to go 
to bed ; or of her to vex the Empress of 
Austria by “being better dressed than 
her .. . she had nothing but a diamond 
bandeau on her head, while I had mine 
and two combs.” 


Such self-satisfaction was naturally 
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Anyone whose work or interests lie in 
the dependent territories should keep 
this invaluable reference book always 
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volume a wealth of information other- 
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unpopular; but in his case it was 
accompanied by a combative inde- 
pendence sometimes inspired by laud- 
able motives: though hungry for office 
he would serve neither as ambassador 
under Canning, nor in the government 
with him, for he ascribed to Canning’s 
intrigues his half-brother’s tragic break- 
down. He was “a last ditcher” in the 
Reform Bill battle ; the mob which also 
broke Wellington’s windows threatened 
his a second time but found no glass left 
to smash. “Fighting Charley” never 
refused a challenge ; he narrowly escaped 
courtmartial for accepting one from a 
junior officer under his command. He 
was unpredictable; though a _ great 
landowner, he supported Peel against 
the Corn Law, but as a colliery-owner 
he successfully defied any inspection of 
his mines. 

Not that they would have earned a 
bad report. The Londonderrys huge 
capital outlay, undertaken with an 
imagination and technical skill seldom 
displayed in a later generation, was 
accompanied by a personal control 
which, if despotic, was certainly 
paternal. They might threaten strikers 
with eviction from the cottages they had 
built ; but their condemnation of parents 
who sent children into the mines, instead 
of into the schools they had provided, 
was equally severe. 

Frances Anne’s spirit was undwarfed 
by his: during her eleven years widow- 
hood she added to, and personally 
managed, collieries, furnaces, harbours, 
and railways in Durham ; and developed 
quarries and limestone works on her 
Irish property. Her claim to regard her 
workpeople as part of her family was 
substantiated by a rough impartiality 
which must have appealed to their 
northern humour; for if she refused 
ever to see again a traffic manager whose 
repainting of a coach was so hurried that 
she stuck to her seat, she was also known 
to have sent her eldest son away in the 
cab that brought him when he visited 
her without an invitation. Disraeli’s 
friend, “half ruffian, half great lady,” 
the “ Marchioness of Deloraine ” in his 
Sybil, had become a matriarch in her 
own right. 


Darwin and Genes 


Natural Selection and Heredity 


By P. M. Sheppard. 7 
Hutchinson, 212 pages. 18s. 


e is exactly a hundred years since 
Darwin released his theory of natural 
selection to the public, and it is worth 
while seeing what a hundred years have 
done to it. Dr Sheppard sets out to do 
this. He begins with principles. He 
describes genes and chromosomes and 
the inheritance of Mendel’s “ charac- 
ters.” Then he examines the work and 
ideas of the last thirty years with special 


reference to their development by 
Oxford  zoologists. He discusses 
balances and geographical gradients in 
variation, mimicry and _ protective 


coloration, and the wonderful blacken- 
ing of British moths which has followed 
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British industrialisation. He explains 
how genes of small effect produce the 
appearance of continuous variation. 
And he _ considers the American 
sampling-error or “drift” theory of 
evolution, which has been so keenly 
disputed in this céuntry. 

At first glance this book seems sound 
and thorough, although somewhat dull. 
It is dull because it mistakes the jargon 
of genetics, rather old jargon, for the 
reality of nature. The most important 
ideas about natural selection concern 
the gene. Dr Sheppard, however, 
appears not to have noticed the revolu- 
tion that has been taking place beneath 
the surface of genetic study. Conse- 
quently he is aware of plenty of text- 
book facts, but has not seen the con- 
nections between them. Yet these are 
the connections which have established 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection 
today. 

For those readers who are more 
interested in observations and less 
interested in connections this book may 
be recommended. It is a small contri- 
bution to a much bigger subject than 
the author seems to realise. 


The Second Moses 


The Diaries of Theodor Herzl 


Edited by Marvin Lowenthal. 
Gollancz. 494 pages. 42s. 


HE diaries of Theodor Herzl, the 

founder and prophet of modern 
Zionism, have long been valued by ,the 
connoisseur as a quarry of historical 
anecdote. They tell the story of Herzl’s 
own eventful progress from the role of 
journalist with an idea, successful but 
cranky, to that of leader of a people and 
negotiator with princes. It is neces- 
sarily an incomplete story, since Herzl 
died, aged only 44, in the midst of his 
life work’s apparent failure, with the 
promised land seeming as far off as it 
had ever been. 

A fashionable dramatist, whose most 
characteristic contributions to journalism 
were in the feature pages of an 
influential and liberal Viennese news- 
paper, the Neue Freie Presse, he had a 
lively pen. In worldliness he was the 
equal of the powerful Jewish bankers, 
the courtiers, diplomats and ministers, 
the shady adventurers, and finally the 
crowned heads of state, with whom he 
had to deal. But it was his other- 
worldliness that set him apart from 
them and also made him their superior. 
Only in the Pope, Pius X, with whom 
he had a memorable audience, did he 
recognise spirituality, and find himself 
bafflingly confronted by a faith as simple 
and uncompromising as his own. 

His conquests were personal, his 
failures in the nature of the case. There 
is no doubt that he had a flair for 
diplomacy. He went from one unlikely 
prospect to another, winning over each 
in turn by nicely adjusted arguments, 
only to see his conquests subsequently 
eroded by hard political fact. And yet 
the sum of his failures was eventual 
success. The Zionist movement, under 
the pressure of persecution and Herzl’s 
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own resilience, grew from one setback 
to another. Herzl put it on the map, 
a map that had Palestine as its centre. 
His bitterest opponents were not anti- 
Semites but liberal Jews, and many of 
his fellow Zionists were not exactly easy 


‘to deal with. When he died, though the 


practical realisation of Jewish statehood 
seemed no nearer than it had ever been, 
there were statesmen everywhere who 
at least knew what it was, that it was a 
force to be placated and perhaps used. 

In the end it was the British Govern- 
ment’s support that was to prove 
decisive, but only after a world war had 
overthrown all the other heads of state 
with whom he had, at first more hope- 
fully, negotiated. And it is certain that 
by force of mere expediency, even of 
general humanitarianism, the National 
Home would never have been achieved. 
It needed one or two real converts, non- 
Jewish ones, to the Zionist faith in 
Britain. And these men, his most 
important disciples in the event, Herzl 
never knew. 

The present volume is the first com- 
plete edition of the diaries in English. 
It is warmly to be recommended not 
only to those with an interest in 
Zionism, but also to the general reader. 
It is full of fascinating glimpses, brilli- 
antly described, of the world of 
diplomatic intrigue in the early twentieth 
century. The Kaiser, whom Herzl 
admired and in whom at one time he 
placed his greatest hopes, appears in an 
interesting light. Today it is strange to 
read the Kaiser’s comments on the 
Dreyfus case and on the topic, actual 
then. as now, of the state of France. 
“The French spirit,” Herzl quotes him 
as saying, “acts as the seasoning, the 
pepper, as it were, in world culture. ... 
But admittedly too much pepper is bad. 
What, I wonder, is going to happen to 
France ? ” 


OTHER BOOKS 


THE Go DEVvILs. 


Mineau. 
Cassell. 243 pages. 


By Wayne 
2s. 


This is the camel-to-Cadillac story of 
Arabian oil with biographical sketches of 
the giants of the:oil world who in an earlier 
age might have discovered America or, what 
is more likely, put up the money for 
Columbus to do it. Mr Mineau has 
recorded, sometimes armed with a pocket 
tape recorder, a wealth of story and legend 
as remembered by the pioneers of the 
world’s most profitable business venture. 


Persia, Iraq, Kuwait, and the Persian Gulf 
principalities have been well covered, but, 
unable to get a visa, the author appears to 
have done his research on Saudi Arabia in 
the bar of the BOAC rest house in Bahrain 
and the foyer of the St. George’s Hotel in 
Beirut. 


Tuis 1s My PuiLosopuy. Edited by Whit 
Burnett. Allen and Unwin. 378 pages. 25s. 


Each chapter is a statement of personal 
philosophy by a well-known thinker. In 
making their statements the contributors, 
who include Bertrand Russell, G. 


Trevelyan, Albert Schweitzer and Jean- 
Paul Sartre, have either selected from their 


own writings or have written specially for 
this book. 
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FROM THE ENDS OF THE EartTH. Compiled 
by Augustine Courtauld. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 423 pages. 2ls. 


This is an anthology of passages from the 
writings of travellers to the polar regions, 
starting with the earliest records of Homer 
and ending with those of explorers in the 
1930s. Extracts from the narratives of 
Nansen, Shackleton, and Scott are along- 
side those of less famous names, extracts 
that are necessarily brief since nearly fifty 
explorers are featured. Short biographical 
notes are included. 


THE YEARBOOK OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
AND CAREERS IN INDUSTRY 1958. Edited by 
H.C. Dent. A. & C. Black. 1,158 pages. 30s. 


With the expansion of technological and 
scientific education, higher and further, 
whole-time and part-time, and the growth 
of new technical professions and quasi- 
professions each with their institutes, 
examinations and schemes of training, the 
young person and his adviser on careers 
find it hard to survey the field and make 
the wisest choice. This handbook certainly 
provides the quickest way to securing infor- 
mation, and ought to be a useful reference 
book on the shelves of careers masters and 
science tutors, as well as in the libraries to 
which young people and their parents turn 
when the question rises, “What should 
Johnny be ?” For the chances increasingly 
are that he will be some sort of technician, 
and train in one or other of the courses 
listed in this compilation. 


POCKET GUIDE TO THE SEA SHORE. By John 
Barrett and C. M. Yonge. Collins. 272 
pages, 25s. 


This handy, copiously illustrated, cata- 
logue raisonné of life between the tides is 
meant for the absolute ignoramus, and it is 
hard to imagine a better aid to the dispelling 
of ignorance. Necessarily, it is mostly con- 
cerned with What ; but How and Why get 
enough attention for What to make sense. 
The dryness of extreme compression is miti- 
gated by a pleasant style, and as a piece of 
book production the “ Guide” is wonderful 
value for money. On those beaches where 
biology is less easy to study than sociology, 
readers may ‘ind themselves recalling that 
“typical amphipods . . . are compressed 
sideways and typically rather curled up, 
often with one large one clasping a smaller 
one. Their eyes are not on stalks... .” 


GOVERNMENT AND THE GOVERNED. 4th 
edition. By R. H. S. Crossman. Christo- 
phers. 332 pages. 10s. 6d. 


YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 
ComMISSION 1950. Vos. I AND II. United 
Nations. 342 pages and 387 pages. 25s. and 
28s. 


UNITED NATIONS COMMODITY SuRVEY 1957. 
218 pages. 18s. 


BROTHER SAVAGES AND GUESTS: A 
History of the Savage Club. By Percy 
Bradshaw. W. H. Allen. 162 pages. 30s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER OF WORLD EVENTS 
1957. Edited by Ivison S. Macadam. 
Longmans. 588 pages. 105s. 


THE Roap TO MayYERLING: The Life and 
Death of Crown Prince Rudolph of 
Austria. By Richard Barkeley. Macmillan. 
293 pages. 25s. 


NAPLES AND CAMPANIA REVISITED. By 
Edward Hutton. Hollis and Carter. 286 


pages. 30s. 
THE GUINNESS BooK OF PoETRY 1956/57. 
Putnam. 128 pages. 10s. 6d. 


LETTERS 








Californian Elections 


Sir—Please permit me to point out an 
important error in your otherwise excel- 
lent report on the recent California 
primary election. Your correspondent 
was evidently taken in by a bit of 
Republican propaganda because he 
stated that “the Democratic pell was 
much heavier than the Republican. . . .” 
The fact is that the Republicans pulled 
64 per cent of their supporters out to 
the polls while the Democrats polled 
60 per cent. Brown’s more than 600,000 
plurality represented a vote of more 
than 80 per cent of the Democratic 
registrants while he captured 24 per cent 
of the Republican vote under the cross 
filing system described in your story. 
Permit me to add that the Republicans 
are somewhat groggy at this time, what 
with California, Sherman Adams and 
sundry other “feet of clay” manifesta- 
tions.—Yours faithfully, 
RUSSELL FitzPatrick 
Pat Brown, Governor, 
So. Calif. Campaign Committee 


Tanganyika 


Sr—Your article “Trade Union 
Dilemma” in your issue of May 3rd, 
dealing with free trade union activities 
in Tanganyika, shows little understand- 
ing of the efforts of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
associated organisations, such as the Plan- 
tation Workers’ International Federa- 
tion, to assist the trade unions now devel- 
oping all over Africa. 

The strengthening of trade unions in 
the economically developing countries 
has been a major preoccupation of the 
ICFTU since it was founded in 1949, 
and a fund of experience has been built 
up in the difficult art of passmg on the 
experience of old-established unions and 
at the same time encouraging young trade 
unions to find their own solution to local 
problems. Specialised international 
trade union organisations are giving tech- 
nical assistance to individual unions : my 
own organisation aims to make the ex- 
perience of those who have long worked 
in this sector available to newly estab- 
lished unions. 

In the particular case of East Africa, 
Mr David Barrett has been seconded to 
us by the British TUC to help build 
plantation workers’ unions, a sign of the 
interest of the British TUC and of the 
co-ordination of efforts by international 
and national organisations in this area. 
Mr Barrett has been active in the trade 
union movement since 1923 and has over 
ten years’ experience among the trade 
unions of Africa. It is totally wrong to 
convey the impression that the free trade 
union movement has achieved only nega- 
tive results in Tanganyika. Work is only 
just beginning, but reports received so 
far are encouraging : Mr Barrett speaks 
of the steady promotion of cordial rela- 
tions between the Sisal Growers’ Asso- 


ciation and the Federation of Labour. 
Prospects are good for recognition by 
the employers of the Tanganyika Sisal 
and Plantation Workers’ Union. 

In the workers’ interests we are bound 
to oppose both communism and the per- 
petuation of colonial rule. We cannot 
understand how it is possible to fight 
against Soviet dictatorship and at the 
same time to hold back the political de- 
velopment of indigenous peoples. How- 
ever, this does not mean that we indulge 
in facile anti-communism and _ anti- 
colonialism ; we concentrate on the 
building of trade unions which can form 
the cornerstone of a democratic, stable 
and tolerant society. 

We would express the hope that after 
bitter experiences in colonial dealings in 
other parts of the world, the nascent trade 
union movement of Africa will be able in 
time to achieve the place in society 
which trade unions in the industrially 
advanced countries have achieved.— 
Yours faithfully, S. POWELL 
Plantation Workers’ General Secretary 
International Federation 


Uses for Coal 


Sir—in a business note on June 21st 
you refer to the possibilities of 
producing oil from coal. As long ago 
as the late twenties, the colliery company 
I served formed another company to do 
just that. The specific gravity of the 
petroleum fraction was wrong for the 
purpose required, so we “cracked” it 
into motor spirit. The cannel coal used, 
for which the colliery company wanted 
a bigger market, was sold to us at 12s. 6d. 
a ton at the pit. 

When the process was operating 
(until the pipes coked up) we did pro- 
duce economically, and it was tremend- 
ously exciting imagining we were on the 
verge of a great discovery. The motor 
spirit which we cut at 180 degrees was 


. absolutely first-class: one just could not 


“knock” an internal combustion engine 
with it ; but however much we tried the 
motor spirit smelt like bad onions, the 
smell was insistent and most objection- 
able. That sad fact and the inability to 
ensure a continuous process killed it. 
The company, having lost a pile of 
money with the pilot scheme, was 
liquidated voluntarily. 

That experience is now well over a 
quarter of a century ago. I beg Mr 
Wynn to continue to be an optimist, but 
implore him and others to be cautious 
optimists, discreet in spending other 
people’s money, before installing a great 
scheme by the National Coal Board. Re- 
member groundnuts and Gambia, and 
have a little pilot scheme first—Yours 
faithfully, E. A. F. FENwick 
Belford, Northumberland 

{The oil-from-coal experiments now 
being carried out at Leatherhead are under 


contract for the Ministry of Power, not 
the Coal Board.—Ep1ror.| 
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Area (square miles) 
Population 


Density per square mile 


NATIONAL INCOME 
Total, net (U.S. $ million) 
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DOMESTIC DATA 
Number of homes 
Homes wired for electricity 
Cars in use (Private) 

(Business) 


4,055,000 (May, 1957) 
3,867,000 (May, 1957) 
3,187,099 (1956) 
1,007,968 (1956) 
4,500,000 (1956) 
9,750,000 (1957) 
2,820,000 (1957) 
3,308,000 (May, 1957) 
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Washing machines (electric) 


3,354,000 (May, 1957) 

2,339,000 (May, 1957) 
75,000 (1957) 

2,700,000 (1957) 


RANCO INCORPORATED of Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 


AUSTRALIAN CONTROLS LIMITED, P.O. Box 1 
North Essendon (Melbourne) W.6, Victoria, Australia 


RANCO ITALIANA S&. p. A. Via Boselli, Olgiate Comasco, Provincia Como, Italy 


Thermostats and other automatic controls for appliances and automobiles, rotor and stator units for refrigerators. 


Number 13 ina series of advertisements representing facts about different countries, each an important and growing market for various appliances. 
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Receding 
Recession 


N interesting example of what appears to be a distinct 
A change in sentiment about the recession was 
provided recently by Professor James Angell of 
Columbia University. Early in April, when the Senate 
Finance Committee asked for his views, Professor Angell 
joined what was always a rather small minority by predict- 
ing that the economy was headed for “ a major depression.” 
Late last month when the committee made public his reply 
and those of other economists, he was asked by a reporter 
if he still felt the same way. Professor Angell’s answer 
was that he did not and that he now believed that the 
chances of a depression were “ practically zero.” 
While not everyone has changed sides so dramatically, 
there appears to be a swing among both optimists and 


pessimists toward somewhat brighter forecasts than were 


common a short time ago. A number of people who, until 
recently, could see nothing better for the economy than 
“ bumping along the bottom ” for the rest of this year are 
now talking of the possibility of a genuine recovery in the 
fourth quarter. Some are even convinced that by the end 
of the fourth quarter the economy will have climbed right 
back to the levels of activity which prevailed before the 
recession, though unemployment will be greater because 
of additions to the labour force. The standard forecast 
may still point to no more than a sluggish recovery, but a 
high official of the government sums up the change in 
opinion by remarking that “all anybody ever asks me 
about now is how fast the recovery is going to be and 
whether we’re in for another bout of inflation.” 

What has happened to cause this change? Much of the 
answer must be found in the extraordinary resistance of 
incomes to the decline. At their peak last August personal 
incomes were running at an annual rate of $347.3 billion. 
Then a sharp and classic decline began in the key com- 
ponent—wages and salaries—which continued for eight 
months and amounted to the impressive sum of $8 billion 
at annual rates. And yet by May the total of personal 
incomes, after rising for three consecutive months, was 
$344.3 billion, or less than one per cent below the peak. 

Much of the credit for this belongs, of course, to the 
famous “ built-in stabilisers,” which have performed 
heroically. Unemployment benefits compensated for about 
one-third of the loss of wages and salaries ; large numbers 
of people—more than were originally expected—have 
retired and qualify for social security benefits for the aged ; 
ex-servicemen’s benefits were fortuitously increased last 
October ; and, for reasons of its own, farm income has 
been rising throughout the recession. These factors together 
have added $6 billion to personal incomes at annual rates 


since last August, or almost enough to offset the decline in 
incomes from other sources. One remarkable result is that 
in this, the worst of the three postwar recessions, only 
120,000 families, or one-quarter of one per cent of the 
total number of households, have been forced to accept 
public assistance. 

Two significant developments are encouraging for the 
future. In May, for the first time since the recession 
started, income from wages and salaries, responding to 
higher employment, began to rise again after its steep fall. 
And starting in June and July, civilian and military 
employees of the government will receive increases in pay 
at an annual rate of $1.4 billion, plus lump-sum retrospec- 
tive payments totalling $360 million. In short, incomes 
seem to have nowhere to go but up. As consumer spending 
all along has been running roughly in line with personal 
income, the presumption is that consumption will rise, giving 
the economy significant help in an all-important sector. 


HE other major stimulus which the new crop of 
 Retuan count on should be provided by business 
buying for stock. The beauty of the record rate at which 
stocks were liquidated in the early part of this year (aa 
annual rate of $9 billion in the first quarter, with the pace 
maintained in April) is that when it stops there is so much 
room for improvement. No one is suggesting that this 
liquidation is about to end, mainly because the ratios of 
stocks to sales remain disturbingly high. But there is every 
prospect that the rate of liquidation will slacken as the 
year goes on. If by the fourth quarter it should cease 
altogether, a $9 billion stimulus would be given to produc- 
tion, and hence to employment and incomes. Even if some 
liquidation continues throughout this year, a shift from a 
$9 billion rate to, say, a $3 billion rate would benefit the 
economy substantially. 

The irony of all this is that the 1957-58 recession may 
turn out, after all, to be a typical “inventory slump,” 
despite all the gloomy forebodings that this decline was 
different and had all the earmarks of a classic “ capital 
goods slump.” The decline in business spending on capital 
goods is continuing, though perhaps it will fall more slowly 
from now on. But more and more people are pointing out 
that there was also some decline in investment in plant 
and equipment during the two earlier postwar recessions, 
and that the decline continued well into the period of 
general recovery. The only difference, according to this 
view, is that the slump in investment in this recession is, 
like the slump in almost every sector, a bit worse than in 
the two other recessions. 

In addition to the upward pressure likely to be-exerted 
by the replenishment of stocks and by consumption, the 
economy for the rest of this, year will certainly receive real, 
if modest, help from government spending at all levels. 
Federal outlays, mainly on defence, have at last begun their 
long-awaited climb (they actually drifted lower during the 
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first six months of the recession) and state and local 
spending is continuing its inexorable rise. 

Furthermore, there are good reasons for expecting some 
stimulus from residential construction. The number of 
houses started rose in both April and May and has regained 
an annual figure of one million, a figure which symbolises 
prosperity in the building trade. Awards of contracts for 
future construction, both residential and non-residential, 
were at record heights in May, and applications to the 
government for insurance of mortgages or guarantees of 
proposed construction have risen spectacularly in response 
to easier credit and a few changes liberalising the govern- 
ment programmes. Thus only the fall in spending on 
plant and equipment seems reasonably certain to continue 
as a depressing force. The latest official survey of the 
intentions of business reports that plans for capital spending 
have been reduced again. But it suggests that the rate of 
decline may be lower from now on. If so, the decline 
will be more than offset by the rise in government demand. 

It is quite likely that the summer months will see some 
relapses in the major economic indicators, such as those of 
industrial production and non-agricultural employment, 
which have recently halted their long decline and shown 
slight increases. Holidays, shut-downs of plants and model 
change-overs in the automobile industry will be pressing 
downward on the indices, even when allowance is made 
fer normal seasonal movements. But judging from 
present sentiment, this will produce none of the alarm that 
similar declines aroused in February and March. Though 
the feeling is not unanimous, there is now widespread 
awareness, based on solid evidence, that the American 
economy has once again shown enormous resistance to the 
cumulative forces of a classic economic decline. 


Forty-nine by ’59 


T is over forty-six years since a state—Arizona—was last 
I admitted to the Union and for forty-two of those years 
Alaska has been beating ever harder at the door. Yet its 
final opening last Monday came almost casually and with 
surprisingly little consideration, in the latest stages at least, 
of what is, in more than one sense, an extraordinarily far- 
reaching development. For Alaska at its easternmost point 
is only just over two miles from the Russian continent, 
while the same point is over 2,000 miles from the rest 
of the United States. Furthermore, Alaska is the first 
non-contiguous territory to be admitted to statehood, and 
a precedent is thus set not only for, other American depen- 
dencies—the Hawaiian islands in the Pacific in particular 
—but maybe also for other countries not yet associated 
with the United States in any way—Cuba, perhaps, or Ire- 
Jand, or even .2 And Alaska, with 586,400 square 
miles, is two and a half times larger than Texas, which 
until now has been able to pride itself on being by far the 
biggest state. This underlines the generosity of the two 
Texans who lead Congress—Senator Johnson and Repre- 
sentative Rayburn—and who had much to do with pushing 
Alaska into statehood at this session. 

Their attitude was one example of the crumbling away 
of the southern opposition, and, indeed, of the general 
crumbling away of diehard southern conservatism, which 
had been holding the door against Alaska for so long. The 
fact that Hawaii, with its coloured population, was not 
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waiting hand in hand with Alaska this year helped to save 
southern faces, while the persistent lobbying carried out by 
Alaska’s own representatives in Washington made statehood 
seem inevitable and no longer worth fighting. But, in fact, 
Alaska has not yet entered the Union and cannot do so 
much before the end of the year. For even after the Presi- 
dent signs the Bill of admission, several further legal steps 
are necessary. The most important is a referendum in 


which the people of Alaska—there are fewer than 200,000 





of them, less than in any other state today—must themselves 
approve the Bill ; it establishes state boundaries, authorises 
the federal government to take over large blocks of land in 
the northwest of the new state for defence purposes and 
gives the state government itself over 100,000,000 acres of 
land which it can lease for mineral development in order 
to provide basic state revenues. 

Alaska has also to choose two Senators and a Representa- 
tive, which will give the Senate in Washington 98 members 
permanently and the House 436 until the seats are redis- 
tributed after ‘the 1960 census, when one. so far unknown, 
state wil] have to sacrifice a member so that Alaska can have 
its statutory one. Last, but by no means least, a place must 
be found on the flag for a forty-ninth star—and room left 
for Hawaii’s fiftieth, which seems certain to follow soon. 


Glass Houses 


HE frank admission of Mr Sherman Adams, the Presi- 
dent’s chief assistant, that he was “ imprudent ” in his 
dealings with Mr Bernard Goldfine, an industrialist from 
New England, and Mr Eisenhower’s plea that Mr Adams 
was indispensable to him, have cut little ice with Republicans 
such as Senator Knowland, who must run for office this 
autumn and feel they will run faster and farther if Mr Adams 
resigns. But so far the President is standing by his 
beleaguered assistant, and the Administration has riposted 
by drawing attention to members of Congress, who habitu- 
ally seek special favours from government agencies for their 
constituents. An example is Mr Harris himself, the Demo- 
cratic chairman of the House committee which flushed, Mr 
Adams when it was hunting for evidence that independent 
government agencies had been guilty of impropriety. 

Mr Harris’s real gift to the Administration, however, and 
one over which the Democrats are wringing their hands, is 
the questioning in open session of Mr John Fox, a financier 
who was once a Close associate and is now a bitter enemy of 
Mr Goldfine, Mr Adams’s self-made friend. Without so far 
producing any proof and in one instance in apparent defiance 
of the facts, Mr Fox has produced a fantastic rigmarole of 
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hearsay about Mr Goldfine’s connections with Mr Adams. 
The committee is supposed to hear im secret session 
evidence which might defame a third party, and, after Mr 
Fox had begun to testify, only one Republican voted with 
the Democrats to continue the open hearings. Inevitably 
sympathy has begun to swing back to Mr Adams as the 
victim of an irresponsible piece of political assassination of 
character. 

Mr Goldfine, who this week was saying his piece—“ a 
professionally written scenario,” according to one member 
of the committee—has insisted that he never sought any 
favours from Mr Adams in return for his gifts and that 
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Mr. Adams never bestowed any. The Russian-born indus- 
trialist touched one affecting chord after another with refer-. 
ences to his early struggle, the superiority of the American 
system and the plight of a little business man in the federal 
jungle. But this note rang a trifle false in a man flanked 
by high-priced lawyers and public relations men. The com- 
mittee may be inspired by political malice, as Mr Goldfine 
charged. But the carefully drawn picture of himself as a 
sentimental innocent was destroyed forever when one of 
his lawyers admitted that even the trifling presents to Mr 
Adams were thriftily set down as business expenses by his 
affectionate friend and deducted from income tax. 


Dollar Gap Fills Up 


7. June issue of the Department 
of Commerce’s Survey of Current 
Business reviews the American 
balance of payments during the first 
quarter of this year, when the American 
recession was probably at its worst but 
when the picture was no_ longer 
confused by the special transactions 
arising out of the Suez difficulties. In 
these circumstances the review seems, 
at first sight, full of paradoxes. 
True, it shows, as might have been 
expected, that both exports and imports 
declined during the three months. But 
this decline has been accompanied by 
a complete reversal of the adverse 
movement of the gold and liquid dollar 
assets of foreign countries which made 
the dollar gap yawn once again so 
deeply in the first three quarters ot 
1957. By the end of last March total 
holdings of gold and dollars abroad 
were higher than before the Suez crisis 
and throughout this year they have 
been growing at a rate which nearly 
equals the record set in the latter part 
of 1952. Moreover, the recession, by 
making funds more freely available 
in the United States, has brought a 
peak in foreign borrowing there and 


has meant an increased outflow of 
American capital. Finally, the decline 
in imports appears to have occurred 
almost independently of the recession. 

Much of this decline is explained 
by two factors: silver, originally ex- 
ported under the wartime lend-lease 
arrangements, had all been returned 
by the end of 1957 and no longer 
appears in the import figures; and 
buyers of coffee, who were building up 
heavy stocks last year, have recently 
been postponing their purchases in 
anticipation of lower prices. While 
imports of woo], iron and steel pro- 
ducts, wood pulp and paper have gone 
down, those of copper, lead, zinc and 
iron ore have held up well and it is 
domestic rather than foreign producers 
who have suffered from the drop in 
industrial demand for metals in the 
United States. Nor have imports of 
manufactured goods fallen during the 
recession; as a whole they have been 
running as high this year as last year, 
and motor cars and farm implements 
have been doing much better. 

But the dollar gap was closed 
mainly by the decline in American 


‘exports, far sharper than the general 





decline in economic activity abroad, 
and this fall in exports reflected to a 
great extent the fall in the dollar assets 
of countries which earn their foreign 
exchange by selling foodstuffs and raw 
materials abroad. American exports 
to Africa and Asia have been going 
down fast since the middle of 1957 and 
exports to Latin America are now 
following the same trend, while 
exports to Canada are substantially 
lower than they were two years ago. 
As far as Europe is concerned, the 
demand for American goods normally 
fluctuates, reflecting such short-term 
developments as the Suez crisis, crop 
failures or suddden peaks in business 
activity ; this year’s decline in exports 
to Europe is therefore the result not so 
much of a shortage of dollars there 
as of an abatement of inflationary 
pressures and of the appearance of 
excess industrial capacity. 

Finally on closer examination even 
the filling up of the dollar gap is not 
so complete as it appears at first sight, 
since the rise in liquid dollar assets 
has been concentrated in industrial 
countries, especially the United King- 
dom, the Netherlands and Japan, while 
other countries, notably France and 
Indonesia, have undergone serious 
losses of gold and dollars. 


UNITED STATES BALANCE OF PAYMENTS— 


—WITH ALL AREAS 


(Seasonally adjusted, excluding military aid) 
PAYMENTS RECEIPTS. 
Foreign 


$'000 mn 


| hiv ft 
—|957—"58 —1957—"58 
Change in foreign gold and liquid dollar assets 


Ist quarter 1957: —$40imn 4th-quarter 1957: +$410 mn 
3rd quarter (957:—$41Omn Ist quarter 1958: + $€95.mn 





—WITH STERLING AREA 


(By quarters ; $ million) 


1957 

I il IV 

Exports of goods and services : 
Merchandise 641 700 
Transport, travel & other services 174 203 
Military transactions 2 2 4 
Income on investments 125 194 
Total 942 1,101 

Imports of goods and services : 
Merchandise 544 524 
Transport, travel & other services 217 176 
Military expenditure 19 129 135 
Income on investments 52 5 
942 886 


~ 
— 
-— 7 - 
—213 461 


US capital (net outflow—) : 


Government 


* Less than $500,000. 


({n.a.= not available) 





Atoms Unbend 


HE American determination to hold the technical con- 
ference on means of detecting atomic explosions, in 
spite of the signs of second and more sceptical Russian 
thoughts, has been justified, and a start is being made in 
Geneva on the long road leading, perhaps, to an agreement 
to restrain nuclear testing. In Washington, meanwhile, con- 
gressional agreement has at last been reached on the sharing 
of information about atomic weapons which will make it 
easier for Britain—though not for France—to participate in 
an international arrangement to suspend nuclear tests if one 
can be reached with the Russians. . 

Up to the last moment, Congress was haunted by the fear 
that, by permitting exchanges of military information on 
atomic energy, it might be letting the genie of new—and 
irresponsible—atomic countries out of the bottle. The 
amendment of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as proposed 
by the Administration and passed by the House, provided 
that designs for nuclear weapons and materials for military 
use might be given only to allies which had made sub- 
stantial progress in atomic technology—an ingenious pro- 
vision which would limit such exchanges to Britain. Still 
fearful that this did not go far enough, Senator Anderson, 
who next year will probably be the chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, proposed, and 
the Senate voted, that this condition should be applied to 
non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons as well. In the final 
compromise it has been extended only to non-nuclear parts 
that might give away significant information about the war- 
head, so that countries which are not members of the 
nuclear club can be prepared to use the warheads which 
they would be given if war broke out. 

There is little @oubt that Congress, which has a veto 
power over any specific agreement, is prepared to acquiesce 
in the sharing of military information with Britain before 
it adjourns in August. Unfortunately, it is far from certain 
that the agreement to help Euratom, the European atomic 
energy organisation, to exploit the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy will be treated as a matter of similar urgency. The 
Administration, though faced with last-minute objections 
from its own Atomic Energy Commission, has agreed to 
leave Euratom to see that none of the fissionable material 
contributed by the United States is used for warlike ends, 
provided that it approves the method of inspection. But 
congressional sanction is required not only for the agree- 
ment, but also for various measures to implement it, and 
the legislation may be held up by the doubts of Democrats 
like Senator Anderson and Mr Holifield about the arrange- 
ments for inspection and the scale of aid. 


Rescue on the Railways 


HE United States ended the 1958 fiscal year last Mon- 

day in the red by about $3 billion and the deficit 
for the current year is now frankly estimated at over $10 
billion. This would be more than ever before in official 
peacetime, even than during the Korean war, yet only six 
months ago a small surplus was forecast for next July. 
The latest deterioration in the figure for 1959 was due to 
the fall of $485 million in revenue which will result from 
the abandonment of the excise taxes on freight transport, 
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forced on the Administration by the Senate. But after all 
the agitation only a few months ago for lower taxes as 
a means of stimulating economic activity, it is significant 
that these are almost certain to be the only tax reduc- 
tions approved this year and that they have gone through 
only because the determination of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to resist all changes was frustrated by the dead- 
line of June 30th for the expiration of other excise taxes 
and for a fall of 5 per cent in the rate of taxation on 
corporate incomes. Together these bring in about $2.5 
billion a year, and the House had to choose between losing 
at least part of this revenue and digging in its toes over 
the freight taxes. 

These affect the cost of practically everything and there- 
fore benefit every consumer by their disappearance. This 
explains why the Senate approved their repeal by a large 
majority, but the chief concern of Senator Smathers, who 
introduced the amendment for repeal, was with the need 
to put a brake on the serious falling-off in the financial posi- 
tion of the railwdys, which has been accentuated by this 
year’s recession but is of far longer standing. Even though 
the ending of the freight taxes, levied ever since 1941, will 
also benefit competing road and water transport under- 
takings, the railway companies believe that the reduction 
in their charges will be enough to induce many more 
shippers to send their goods by rail, particularly those who 
have been avoiding the tax altogether by using their own 
lorries. And additional help in this and other directions 
is expected from the new railway Bill which has just gone 
through both Houses of Congress with unexpected ease. 

Under it road hauliers will be brought under stricter 
regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission. More 
important, railways which want to drop unprofitable 
passenger services can now appeal to the commission in 
certain cases, instead of having to rely for permission on 
the less sympathetic state regulatory agencies. Most impor- 
tant of all, the government will be able to guarantee loans 
to railway companies to cover both capital outlays and 
operating costs ; this provision, it is said, could save from 
bankruptcy some hard-pressed companies which can now 
only borrow money at exorbitant rates of interest, if at all. 


Due Process 


N Monday, the last day of its session, the Supreme 
O Court decided not to permit any short cut through 
the judicial process in handling the appeal from Judge 
Lemley’s decision in Little Rock, Arkansas. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Coloured People had 
asked the Court, as a matter of urgency, to hear the appeal 
itself and give an early verdict on the question, which is of 
national importance, of whether local opposition is a valid 
reason for postponing or undoing racial integration in the 
tax-supported schools. Though the Justices insisted that 
the appeal must be heard first by the Court of Appeals in St 
Louis, they hinted very strongly that the appeal—or at least 
the motion for a stay—should be acted on promptly, in time 
to permit arrangements to be made for the opening of 
school in the autumn. If Judge Lemley is reversed, and 
the seven Negro children who are left are to go back to the 
white school, troops will have to go back with them. 

The NAACP is not depressed by this decision, and it is 
exhilarated by another ruling of the Court. This struck 
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down a $100,000 fine for contempt imposed by Alabama on 
the association because it refused to disclose its list of 
members. The Supreme Court held unanimously that such 
a requirement violated the constitutional guarantees of free 
speech and association, since there was no doubt that pub- 
lishing the names of members would expose them to 
economic retaliation and perhaps physical violence. The 
NAACP has inspired and financed most of the suits brought 
to implement the Supreme Court’s ruling that racial segrega- 
tion in the schools is unconstitutional. As a result, seven 
southern states have either passed 2ew laws aimed at the 
association or taken action in the courts against it. In 
Alabama, where the NAACP angered the authorities by 
intervening in the Montgomery bus boycott and the 
Autherine Lucy case, the legal knot has been particularly 
tangled: as long as the association was held to be in con- 
tempt, it could not even get a hearing in the state courts 
for its claim to be allowed to operate in Alabama. 


| Exploding Washington 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N 1800, when the District of Columbia officially became 
the “ federal city,” it consisted of a square of swampy 
land, ten miles each way, with the Potomac River as its 
diagonal, provided by the states of Virginia and Maryland 
for the “ seat of the general government.” Half a century 
later, it was smaller by a third—the land south of the river 
had been ceded back to the state of Virginia. But today, 
the National Capital Region spills over 2,300 square miles, 
overlapping six counties and two municipalities in adjacent 
Maryland and Virginia ; over 2 million people live there. 
About a quarter of them have come since 1950 and pro- 
jections suggest that there will be perhaps 3.5 million in 
1980. These people need housing, water laid on and sewage 
drained off, transport—and, most of all, they need a govern- 
mental structure corresponding to the life of the new city, 
able to supply its varied requirements, and to prepare and 
carry out a comprehensive plan for its still-explosive future. 
Washington was a planned city from the beginning and 
the central core still displays the basic pattern designed in 
1791 by the French engineer, Major Pierre L’Enfant. His 
grid of lettered and numbered streets is still there, divided 
by tree-lined avenues named for the states, whose vistas 
widen into circles where traffic mills around equestrian 
statues at horse-and-buggy speed. His siting of the White 
House where the President lives and of the Capitol where 
Congress works survived the British burning of 1814. The 
broad Mall, on land reclaimed from swamp, stretches from 
the Lincoln Memorial to the Capitol ; bordering it are the 
various museums that symbolise the city’s culture, and 
north of it the area known as the “ federal triangle ” con- 
tains most of the executive offices, though the largest, the 
Pentagon, is across the river. 

Recently, much new private construction has improved 
L’Enfant’s central city with new office buildings, head- 
quarters for various trade unions, blocks of flats replacing 
Victorian houses and so on. The latest schemes concern 
Foggy Bottom, a section near the river west of 
the White House, which until a few years ago con- 
tained only unsavoury slums and smelly gasworks. Private 
interests are now rehabilitating it by putting up offices and 
dwellings and transport authorities are contending among 
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themselves as to whether it should make a bridgehead for 
a new Potomac crossing or an entry point for a loop road 
or a new highway. Meanwhile the Senate has passed the 
Fulbright Bill which would provide the funds necessary to 
complete the purchase of a site in this part of town for 
Washington’s much-needed centre for the performing arts. 

But recently new areas of decay have also been left behind 
by the flight to the suburbs. It is not so easy as it used 
to be to take photographs with insanitary privies behind alley 
dwellings in the foreground and the Capitol dome in the 
background. But urban blight, congestion and contamina- 
tion nevertheless mean that extensive redevelopment of 
obsolescent neighbourhoods is required in the central city, 
particularly in view of the changing character of the 870,000 
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people who form the population of the District. The post- 
war outburst to the suburbs of young couples who want to 
bring up their children in the country coincided with a 
heavy in-migration of Negroes from the rural South and 
the employed population of the central city has been left 
older, poorer and more non-white than before. 

But long range and even more complex planning is just 
as necessary in outlying areas. In spite of some recent 
decentralisation, eighty per cent of the 312,000 federal jobs 
which are the city’s main reason for existing are within five 
miles of its centre and so is much of the employment in 
commerce, light industry and the tourist trade which form 
a second, and growing, source of the $5 billion annual 
income of Washingtonians. The suburbs are thus mostly 
a dormitory area, to and from which the 400,000 working 
members of the community must find daily transport. On 
the Maryland side of the river, the main lines of new 
development followed in relatively orderly fashion the 
courses of a group of streams which empty into the Potomac 
at or above the city and supply the 38-year-old Washington 
Suburban Sanitary Commission, operating over the whole 
area, with sources of water and channels of waste-disposal 
for some half-million residents. But on the Virginia side, 
the houses in the new estates that mushroomed during and 
after the war depended on wells and septic tanks for their 
water systems; as former farms were bought up by 
developers, little communities dotted the landscape with 
small relation to one another or to the existence of public 
services. So when the increasing density of settlement 


made it necessary to concert arrangements for water supply 








38 
and sewage disposal, a chaotic struggle began—and still 
continues—among small water companies and minor govern- 
mental jurisdictions. 

All parts of water-thirsty metropolitan Washington are 
now looking anxiously to the Potomac, whose diminished 
flow during last summer’s drought gave noisome warning 
that the river was incapable of carrying off waste in dry 
seasons unless reserves of water were impounded upstream. 
If the problem is not soon to become insoluble land must 
‘be set aside from building development for reservoirs and to 
prevent water pollution above points of intake. Washington 
only has water today because the engineers who installed 
the present facilities at Great Falls in the middle of the 
nineteenth century put in a nine-foot conduit capable of 
supplying some fifty times as many people as they then had 
to serve. If land were set aside now for these and other 
purposes millions of dollars would be saved later, since 
land which a few years ago sold for $85 an acre already 
sells for $8,500 a lot. At present, the ratio of public land 
in the National Capital Region is 78 acres to 1,000 persons; 
estimates suggest that by 1980 some 140 to 160 acres to 
each 1,000 persons will be required for rights of way, 
public uses, parks and recreation areas. 


HE traffic question offers a good illustration of the 
T problems involved. At present, passengers can travel 
out of the city’s centre by tram or bus for about half an 
hour ; after that suburban dwellers must depend on motor 
cars and many of them do for the whole journey, so that 
worms of traffic bore by inches in and out of the city every 
morning and evening. The land necessary for a four-lane 
divided freeway works out at about 40 acres a mile, not 
including parking space for cars once they arrive in the city. 
And if all new commuting traffic were by private car, eight 
rather than four lane facilities would become ‘necessary ; by 
1980, some 35 to 38 traffic lanes, on 3.1 billion dollars’ 
worth of expressway, would be needed, though the system 
would be in active use for only about four hours in twenty- 
four. A combination of highways for cars and separate 
lanes for express buses would materially reduce costs and 
acreage ; a gleam in some planners’ eyes would combine 
such traffic with a high-speed  electronically-operated 
system of monorails, with stations-plus-parking in outlying 
areas. But for any of these plans to be practical, a 
regulatory commission co-extensive in authority with the 
metropolitan area would be necessary. 

Plenty of material on which to make complex planning 
decisions is available and more is being produced constantly 
by the various planning groups which are permanently or 
intermittently at work. Whenever it is suggested that a 
governmental unit whose jurisdiction corresponds to current 
realities is needed, the suggestion is favourably received. 
But even in other parts of the country such talk is only 
occasionally turned into action, and in the Washington 
metropolitan area there are two special difficulties in the 
way of such a unit being set up. 

One is the absence of leaders who feel themselves to be 
indigenous, and are so regarded. In the newly-settled areas 
of Virginia and Maryland, as in the District itself, new- 
comers for the most part do not consider that they have 
come to stay permanently, even though in fact they may 
remain for the rest of their working lives. If they are civil 
servants, as most of them are, there are advantages to be 
had from retaining their legal residence, and thus their 
‘vote, in the states from which they came. In both Virginia 
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and Maryland, Washington dormitory areas are considered 
by residents in the rest of the state to be far-away places of 
which little is known, and the local political hierarchy treats 
them as such. In the District, the congressional com- 
mittee which serves as a local government can only with 
difficulty get new legislation out of a Congress busy with 
larger affairs. In this atmosphere of here-today-and-gone- 
tomorrow, it is hard to summon the political support needed 
to push through a major reorganisation of government. - 

The other, closely related difficulty about setting up a 
special government for the Capital Region is the complica- 
tion of the federal structure itself. While the 67 units of 
local government in the Washington metropolitan area are 
notably fewer than those in the similar concentrations 
around Chicago, Philadelphia or San Francisco, and while 
other regional groupings also cross state lines, no other 
metropolitan area has to cope with the federal government 
as well. So strivers for the rapid transit, plentiful water, 
pure-flowing streams and green open spaces desired in the 
abstract by all denizens of Greater Washington are apt to 


find that they have an extra river to cross when planning 
along the Potomac. 


Wealth of Talent 


ue Mr Harriman, the Governor of New York, will 
be hard to beat for re-election in this Democratic year, 
Republicans in the state are not short of champions. The 
latest to enter ‘the ring is Mr Nelson Rockefeller who, like 
Mr Harriman, iis a public-spirited millionaire and a man 
who has had wide experience in “he international field 
but who, like Mr Harriman up to four years ago, has-never 
experienced the rough and tumble of running for election. 
But unlike Mr Rockefeller, who at 50 can look forward to 
a long career in Republican politics even if he fails this 
year, Governor Harriman, at 67, can hope at best for only 
one more try at the Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency. It is thought that he will spare no effort to win as 
handsomely as possible in New York this autumn in order to 
impress the Democratic convention in 1960 with his vote- 
getting powers, 

For this reason, not all Republicans are convinced that 
the untried and perhaps too gentlemanly Mr Rockefeller 
is the right man to lead a forceful Republican come-back 
in the state, even though some polls of public opinion 
suggest that he would be the best choice. The other aggres- 
sive contender for the Republican nomination and the first 
to declare himself is Mr Leonard Hall who, after years of 
legislative experience and a phenomenal success in manag- 
ing Mr Eisenhower’s last campaign, may be given the 
chance to show what he can do for himself. What many 
Republicans feel would most strengthen the team would 
be for Mr Rockefeller to stand for the Senate seat of 
Senator Ives, a Republican who is retiring. But it is far 
from certain that Mr Rockefeller, despite the international 
experience which would make him so useful a Senator, will 
agree to be sidetracked out of his hopes of a Governorship 
which carries great political power in itself and which is a 
traditional stepping-stone to a presidential nomination. If 
the question is not settled privately it will be fought out in 
August when the parties hold conventions to choose their 
nominees and when the Democrats may have their own 
difficulties over a senatorial candidate. er 
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Why throw away 
a good secretary on copy typing 


Copying is no job for a secretary. She doesn’t like 
it. And it’s uneconomical. What you need is a 
Kodak ‘ Verifax’ Copier. It copies seven times 
faster than a typist. Every copy is completely 
accurate, and it’s made on inexpensive paper. 
Anyone can learn to use the Kodak ‘ Verifax’ 
Copier in five minutes. It is clean, self-contained 


GET A 


Made by Kodak 





and takes up little more desk-room than a 
typewriter. 

Whatever your business, no matter how big or 
small, there’s room in it for the ‘ Verifax’ Copier. 
Send for details today. 





KODAK LIMITED (DEPT. 525), KODAK HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 * Verifax’ is a Registered Trade Mark 
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‘COMPATIBILITY?’ 


Like the animals in the Ark, metals in a nuclear 
reactor have to dwell side by side in amity. That’s 
compatibility. 

The canning material—aluminium, magnesium 
or zirconium perhaps—must exist peaceably and 
for a calculable time in intimate contact with 
another metal, uranium. In metallurgical terms, 
compatibility must be guaranteed. 

, But, that alone is not enough. The same metal 
must.completely protect the fuel from the hot liquid 


METALS... 
DIVISION” 








or gas which surrounds it and, therefore, be 
corrosion resistant. 

Metallurgists at I.C.I. Metals Division were 
specialising in corrosion technology long before 
the coming of nuclear engineering. The Division has 
acquired unique experience in developing metals and 
alloys to withstand specific operating conditions, 
however arduous. That is one reason why so many 
vital contributions to the progress of nuclear engi-' 
neering have been made by I.C.I. Metals Division. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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Diplomatic Interlude in Paris 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


ARISIAN Clairvoyants, it is rumoured, are threatening 
P to strike in protest against the unfair competition of 
journalists. Indeed, the utter secrecy surrounding General 
de Gaulle’s plan of action has reduced most commentators 
to the rank of interpreters of an oracle. Alternatively, they 
can argue about the respective merits of the versions of 
a given text issued by official spokesmen in Paris and 
Algiers. Intentional ambiguity gives everyone plenty of 
scope for wishful interpretation. 

This week, which opened with Mr Macmillan’s brief 
visit and ends with Mr Dulles’s arrival—the general’s 
trip to Algeria being sandwiched in between—has put 
foreign affairs in the forefront. For once, there seems to 
be a fair amount of agreement about what is going on. 
France is not expected to make any clear break with policies 
followed up to now. The nightmare of the general black- 
mailing his partners, rushing to Moscow and wrecking the 
Atlantic alliance in the process has vanished, at least for 
the time being (in Paris the idea of an invitation to Moscow 
is still not entirely ruled out). The Anglo-French state- 
ment insisted on the complete agreement of the two heads 
of government on “ the paramount necessity of the defence 
of the free world”. 

M. Couve de Miurville, the new foreign minister, 
mentioned previously that French policy would change in 
method rather than aims. In Nato councils the general may 
be expected to press his claims more strongly than his pre- 
decessors did. But he can hardly ask for more positions 
of command while the French contingent in the Nato forces 
is depleted by the calls of the Algerian war. On the other 
hand, General de Gaulle seems set on bringing France 
into the atomic club; and if plutonium production at 
Marcoule proceeds successfully, in a few months’ time 
he may back his bid with an atomic explosion. Will this 
induce Washington to share its atomic secrets? Mr 
Macmillan could easily argue, as he did, that this was up 
to Mr Dulles. 

The cordial Anglo-French talks brought little progress on 
the controversial questions of atomic energy or the free 
trade area. The whole purpose of the meeting was an 
exchange of views: did the Prime Minister gain any insight 
into the general’s mysterious designs for Algeria? Etiquette 
may have prevented him from asking; yet Algeria, as the 
key piece in the North African puzzle, deeply affects the 
West’s relations with the Arab and African worlds. General 
de Gaulle has scored one important success in the agree- 
ment on the evacuation of French troops from Tunisia (the 
future of Bizerta is now being discussed). Thus the pattern 
prepared by Mr Beeley and Mr Murphy, the “good 
officers,” is being followed closely. It was this plan that 
occasioned M. Gaillard’s fall and the overthrow of the 
Fourth Republic. The general has put it through almost 


without a murmur, and now intends to follow suit with a 
similar bargain with Morocco. 

Improved relations with Algeria’s neighbours can serve 
two exactly opposite policies. One policy would use their 
help to get a negotiated settlement with the Algerian rebels, 
leading to a North African federation linked with France. 
The other would try to isolate the insurgents in order to 
settle the conflict by force of arms. Bitter experience should 
have taught Frenchmen that no angle of the North African 
triangle can be treated in isolation. President Bourguiba, 
while congratulating General de Gaulle on the agreement 
over troops and wishing him success for the future, gave 
him only three months to bring peace to North Africa by 
recognising “ Algeria’s right to independence.” What will 
the general do in the hundred days still separating France 
from its fateful referendum ? 

The news from Algeria has not been reassuring. The group 
of army officers which played a key part in the May rising 
is consolidating its position. They are spreading their con- 
trol over the country, purging colleagues suspected of 
“ republicanism ” and seizing papers containing distasteful 
news—all this apparently with General Salan’s blessing. 
They were not unduly perturbed by the Tunisian agree- 
ment since they no longer believe it possible that Algeria 
could be granted independence against their wishes. Their 
only worry is that the general is taking so long to abolish 
“ the system ” and “ regenerate ” the home country. 

Under the Fourth Republic, when Algiers behaved in 
this way the blame was put on the instability of the govern- 
ment in Paris and on the army’s insubordination. But 
General de Gaulle need not bother about parliamentary 
niceties. And he has shown his faith in the army in Algeria 
by confirming it in the possession of civil powers. What, 
then, is the Gaullist solution ? Is there one ? It is against 
this background of disquiet that the general has made his 
second trip to Algiers. 


Russia’s Agrarian Revolution 


4 A T a meeting in June which the world assumed to be con- 


cerned with other things, the central committee of the 
Soviet communist party decided to abolish compulsory 
deliveries of farm produce to the state ; the central authori- 
ties will now have to procure food supplies from collective 
farms by purchase alone. This may very well not have been 
the only matter discussed ; yet it would be wrong to dismiss 
it as a mere distraction from the execution of Mr Nagy, 
the handling of the satellites, and the latest turn in the 
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post-stalinist ideological conflict. The abolition of com- 
pulsory deliveries is an important reform, the second such 
step of the year in Soviet agriculture ; the first was the 
decision, announced by Mr Khrushchev in January, to wind 
up by stages the 8,000 or so machine and tractor stations 
which have been the bastions of state power in the rural 
areas of the Soviet Union. The two far-reaching reforms 
of 1958 will affect some 80 million people living on 78,000 
big collective farms ; they are part of the drive to bring 
agricultural development into line with Soviet industrial 
expansion. 

Up to now it has been impossible to quote a single price 
for any given agricultural commodity. Part of the surplus 
of a collective farm found its way to the state-owned MTS 
as payment in kind for services rendered. Another part 
went to the state directly as a compulsory delivery at arti- 
ficially low prices. Some of the produce earned better 
terms under contracts. If any were left over, it could be 
sold to the state at much higher prices or it could join the 
produce of the farmers’ private plots on the stalls of the 
free market (the “collective farm market ”, to give it its 
full title). 


HIS rather complicated method of extracting food sur- 

pluses has been evolved over the years from the period 
of war communism, through the New Economic Policy of 
the nineteen-twenties and the various stages of collectivi- 
sation. One important reform, tending towards a more 
rational exploitation of land, was introduced in 1940. Until 
then the compulsory deliveries were caiculated as a given 
proportion of the crop grown or the livestock bred on the 
farm. Since 1940 this form of tax has been levied on the 
basis of acreage, the assessment taking into account the fer- 
tility of the area. The whole system is now being condemned 
as too complex to act as an incentive and too mechanical 
to be just. Some kolkhozy, particularly the so-called 
“ millionaire farms ” producing crops for industrial use, 
meet the state’s requirements easily and make great profits 
from their additional output. Other farms scarcely manage 
to meet their obligations and many are heavily in debt. 
One feature of the new project which wil! be very popular 
is the moratorium, the cancellation of al! debts for unful- 
filled deliveries in the past. 

Mr Khrushchev has evidently decided to seize the oppor- 
tunity provided by the abolition of the MTS to reorganise 
the whole method of obtaining food supplies, and to replace 
‘physical controls by a form of price mechanism. The 
Soviet Union is to be divided into a number of agricultural 
areas. The prices of the various crops will vary from one 
area to another ; thus the planners, when they draw up the 
price lists, can influence specialisation. Wéithin each area 
prices should remain stable in a normal year, though they 
are to go up with bad weather, and down with a bumper 
crop. Some of the millionaire farms are likely to lose on the 
change, but most of the kolkhozy are expected to benefit. 
And the planners hope that the prospect of steady farm 
incomes will encourage production. An additional advan- 
tage should be a substantial cut in distribution costs by a 
reduction in the bureaucracy of procurement. 

During the years of Russia’s breakneck industrialisation 
everything was subordinated to the needs of heavy industry. 
The countryside had to provide, in addition to foodstuffs, 
millions of men and women to work in the growing towns. 
Although agricultural investment was necessarily low, the 
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planners eventually found that the growth in output did 
not even correspond to the investment in mechanisation, 
fertilisers and other improvements. The reasons were 
many. Because the revenue of most farms was low, their 
members were poorly paid for their work, and even then 
little was finally left in the communal fund for distribution. 
As a result, peasants tended to neglect their communal 
work, concentrated on their small private plots and tried to 
take over as much collective property as possible for private 
use. 

Stalin’s successors frankly admitted a state of dangerous 
disproportion between the pace of industrial and of agri- 
cultural growth. Their remedies proceeded on two differ- 
ent lines. There was Mr Khrushchev’s shock treatment: 
the reclamation of millions of acres of virgin land in distant 
Kazakhstan and Siberia. When the weather is good, these 
areas now supply a substantial proportion of the country’s 
grain. The second line of policy is the provision of incen- 
tives for the traditional agricultural areas. Taxes have been 
cut, compulsory deliveries were first lowered and are now 
done away with altogether, purchasing prices were raised, 
and so on. The supply of agricultural machinery has been 
stepped up and more industrial consumer goods have been 
sent to the countryside. 

The policy of incentives has brought tangible results. 
Though the Russians are unwilling to produce figures for 
1957 (because of the bad harvest in that year), information 
provided by Mr Khrushchev on the supplies of meat and 
dairy produce, industrial and other crops in the four years 
since Stalin’s death shows a substantial increase over the 
previous period. The Russians must now raise their yields 
per acre and, above all, their yields per man. The two 
latest reforms must be viewed in this framework. The 
abolition of the machine and tractor stations and the trans- 
fer of their equipment to the collective farms is an appeal— 
at one remove— to the property instinct of the peasantry. 
The substitution of price pulls for compulsion is aimed at 
getting the farmers interested in higher output. 


HE new measures are not an advance towards the 
rs communist goal of “ bridging the gap between town 
and countryside.” To achieve that aim Stalin envisaged a 
progressive switch from monetary exchanges to planned 
barter between industry and agriculture. Now, on the 
contrary, all is to be governed by prices. Admittedly, the 
state keeps contro] over prices ; it remains the main pur- 
chaser of agricultural products and the sole supplier of 
industrial goods. But the existence of a freer market in 
food will influence the price level, and even a distorted 
price mechanism is a different thing from direct planning 
in physical terms. 

In 1925 Nikolai Bukharin called on the Russian peasants 
to enrich themselves so that the Soviet state should benefit 
from their wealth. Mr Khrushchev now makes a similar 
appeal to collective farms. He, too, would probably admit 
that this is only a programme for the transitional period, 
that once the supplies are more plentiful and state farms 
stronger there will be time to think of communist orthodoxy 
again. Primo vivere, deinde philosophani. At this stage, 
the empirical Mr Khrushchev is concerned with getting 
more foodstuffs and raw materials ; thus he may hope to 
consolidate his position as a popular ruler 

The proof of an economic system lies ir its results. The 
reforms are likely to be popular, but much will depend on 
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the way in which agricultural prices are computed and 
manipulated. The impact on production will not be seen 
immediately, but the peasants’ response to Mr Khrushchev 
will be shown in a couple of months, when the farmers 
decide what proportion of their harvest to sell to the state 
under the new system, 


Ankara and the Cyprus Plan 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ANKARA 


HE four day religious festival of Kurban Bayram has 
deferred Turkish reactions to the Commons debate 
on Cyprus and all that can be gleaned from sparse press 
comments and conversations is that the Labour party, while 
reassuring the Turks by its support for the Cyprus plan, 
has somewhat disquieted them by the changes that it has 
suggested. There has been no official Turkish reaction to 
the British plan since the declaration by the foreign minister, 
Mr Zorlu, on June 19th. This declared that partition was 
the best solution for Cyprus, but that the principles of 
partnership and partition were “quite well reconcilable.” 
It is on this hopeful phrase that most people here pin 
prudent optimism. 
The heart of the Cyprus problem for Turkey is, and 
always has been, the nature of the final sanction that the 
Turks will have against possible attempts by the Greek 


majority to dominate the island. Partition is not an end in - 


itself but is regarded by the Turks, who are profoundly 
sceptical about written international guarantees, as the most 
effective form of this sanction. One important feature of 
the Turkish attitude is that the government is not in the 
hands of its public opinion. Both the Turks on the island 
and the huge crowds chanting “ partition or death ” on the 
mainland will ultimately obey Ankara. What orders issue 
from Ankara depends on the consensus of policy between 
the Turkish government and the opposition. 

The Turkish government is of course not very free. 
thas nailed its colours firmly to the mast of partition ; 
to unstick them abruptly would be political suicide. Yet 
the government has been flexible enough not to define what 
partition means; it may not be completely committed 
to physical partition of the island now. Cyprus is not a 
party issue in Turkey, but the difference in the attitude of 
the parties at this juncture is important. Both the main 
parties are agreed on the essential issue—security against 
a Greek takeover of Cyprus. Both parties support partition 
in name. But the Opposition seems not only much more 
receptive to the British plan, but also markedly less keen 
on the physical separation of the two races on the island. 

The leader of the Republican People’s Party, Mr Ismet 
Inénu, recently outlined the opposition’s view on Cyprus 
as follows. If the Greeks continued to press for enosis, 
then the “surgical operation” of partition would be un- 
avoidable ; but if that consequence could be established as 
a certainty, then a “ reasonable solution” could be negoti- 
ated, Mr Indnu went on to suggest that a written guarantee 
should be given to the Turks of their right to partition if the 
Greeks persisted with enosis. This conception that enosis 
automatically implies partition and that both are excluded 
seems very close to the principle underlying the new British 
plan. Most Turks today consider that enosis in its pure 
form is now finally dead. 
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If there is one part of the British declaration that the 
Turks will stick to like leeches it is Mr Macmillan’s reasser- 
tion of the pledge of December, 1956, that in the event of 
self-determination in Cyprus, partition must be considered 
one of the “eventual options.” The key question the Turks 
are already asking is: does the Labour party back this 
pledge ? Their attitude may turn on the reply to this. 

Seen from here, the touch of genius in the British pro- 
posals is “ shared sovereignty,” with its statesmanlike vague- 
ness. Reflective Turks realise that Turkish joint sovereignty 
over the whole island might serve their long-term interest 
better than exclusive Turkish sovereignty in only part of 
the island ; especially as shared sovereignty presumably 
gives Turkey the right to station troops in Cyprus. This 
idea goes some way to satisfy the persistent Turkish demand 
for a “final settlement.” There is reason in the air in 
Turkey and it may well prevail. , 


Who is a Jew in Israel? 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


NSTRUCTIONS by the Minister of the Interior on how 
I to fill in new identity cards have led to the withdrawal 
of the National Religious party (Misrahi-Hapoel Hamisrahi) 
from Mr Ben-Gurion’s coalition. This might seem a far- 
fetched issue over which to have a government crisis. But 
in Israel it is not, since it concerns the intricate question 
of who is to be recognised as a Jew—a matter on which the 
orthodox Jews hold strorg views. The Minister of the 
Interior, who is a member of the left-wing party, Achduth 
Avodah, issued instructions in March that people should 
be entered as Jews on new identity cards if they declared 
that they profess either the Jewish or no other religion. 
The parents of minors can enter their children as Jewish, 
even if the mother or both parents are Gentiles. 

This runs counter to rabbinical law, according to which 
the child has the religion of the mother. Orthodox circles 
maintain that once the principle laid down in the Minister’s 
instructions is accepted, the door is opened for mixed 
marriages ; and, what is more, it will become impossible to 
tell who is a child of a mixed marriage and who is not. 
The issue is topical because over the past year immigrants 
have included a good number of Polish families in which 
the wife is a Gentile and the children have not been brought 
up as Jews. These people have sometimes had a difficult 
time among the orthodox. More than once the Israeli 
press has asked that everything should be done to assist 
their absorption in the community. The Minister’s instruc- 
tions might therefore be suspected of being an attempt to 
solve the problem of the children of mixed marriages by 
a stroke of the pen. But this seems not to be the case. 
When confronted with the break-up of the coalition the 
Minister offered at once to drop the category of “ religion ” 
from the identity card altogether if this would allay 
orthodox fears. This gesture, however, does not seem to 
have done the trick. On Tuesday mediatory efforts appeared 
to have failed and Mr Ben-Gurion accepted the resignation 
of the two cabinet ministers belonging to the National 
Religious party. 

Whether the coalition can be patched together again 
remains to be seen. Mr Ben-Gurion does not seem to be 
keen on remaining in the cabinet alone with the two left-wing 
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parties, Achduth Avodah and Mapam. Both are likely to 
make trouble in the economic field since they are opposed 
to some of the economic reforms the Mapai is trying to 
introduce. In the cabinet, the Progressives too have lately 
shown a tendency to stick with more stubbornness than 
before to their principles. 

Mr Ben-Gurion needs the orthodox members of his 
cabinet although even after their departure the coalition 
still commands a majority in the Knesset. And he is not 
anxious to start a real fight with the orthodox wing although 
its members have lately made trouble on several occasions ; 
some have staged demonstrations against the construction 
of a swimming pool in Jerusalem, while others have been 
pressing for the prohibition of the sale of pork. Mr 
Ben-Gurion is well aware that some of these religious issues 
are €xplosive and that devout and fanatical rabbis have 
found new adherents among the new immigrants who follow 
religious law scrupulously. 

According to Israeli law the rabbinical courts deal with 
all issues of personal status like marriage and divorce. 
Theoretically, it should: be possible for a Jew to be an 
Israeli without observing the religious Jaw. But in practice, 
he is judged by this Jaw in personal matters; he can 
be married only by a rabbi and no rabbi will sanction 
a mixed marriage. It may not prove too difficult to put the 
coalition together again. But to adjust rabbinical law to 
modern conditions is quite another matter. 


Emergency in Ceylon 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


HE state of emergency in Ceylon has now entered its 
second month, and it looks as if it will go on for some 
time. The government apparently feels that the risk of 
further outbreaks of violence is too great to allow the security 
measures to to be taken off immediately. The feeling of 
security among the general public that was created after 
the first week or two of the emergency has been somewhat 
shaken by the flood of leaflets and letters received by 
members of minority communities, by Christians in Colombo 
and by Sinhalese in Trincomalee. (The anti-European 
Yeaflets actually pre-dated the communal clashes. They 
were first distributed during the communist-led strike in 
Colombo. Most observers are not ready to see a link 
between that strike and the racial violence which came later.) 
Apart from the shortening of the curfew hours which now 
allows people to be on the roads until nine each evening, 
the regulations and orders made under the emergency con- 
tinue unrelaxed. There are still no public meetings. The 
politicians placed under house arrest have not been freed, 
and the Northern and Eastern provinces are still under mili- 
tary co-ordinating officers. The censorship continues and 
has even been extended to cover the discussions and deci- 
sions of the cabinet. The effect of the emergency on the 
newspapers is particularly marked. Quite apart from the 
censorship, they have no public speeches to report; in 
normal times, the words of public and not-so-public men 
form a staple column-filler for the local press. 

Apart from these restrictions, however, life is, on the 
whole, back to normal. Many of the public servants who 
evacuated have come back to their desks, and normal work- 
ing hours have been resumed. Business has picked up. Goods 
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are moving faster, in the ports and in the country. Most 
prices are settling down. People are going about their 
normal business without apparent fear. But the future 
remains uncertain. Extremist excesses have been checked 
and efforts are being made to deal with as many of the 
offenders as is possible. But the basic conflict has not been 
resolved ; it has only been submerged. The majority of 
members of both communities, Sinhalese and Tamil, were 
not a party to the recent violence, and it remains doubtful 
whether the minority of fanatics who were responsible have 
been convinced of the criminal insanity of their actions or 
whether the majority can restrain them. 

A settlement can only come on political lines. The 
government has stated that it thinks only in terms of a united 
Ceylon, with all communities living side by side, and that it 
will deal with extremism of either kind. In the Governor- 
General’s speech to the two Houses of Parliament it was 
stated that the Bill to provide for a reasonable use of Tamil 
would be presented soon. It will be recalled that when the 
Tamil Federal party reached its truce with the government 
last year, it was on the understanding that the government 
would introduce two bills, one for the use of Tamil and the 
other to set up regional councils which would give greater 
provincial autonomy. While these did not meet the demands 
of the Federalists in full, they were acceptable to them as 
going part of the way. 

The passage of legislation to give Tamil an official status 
will no doubt assuage the feelings of the Tamil people and 
help to restore their confidence in the government. This 
is most important since an aggrieved Tamil population will 
only feed the extremism of Federal party militants. The 
Tamils for their part will be foolish not to recognise the 
fact that extremism on one side can only provoke extremism 
on the other. 

The tragedy today is that, apart from the Communists 
and the Trotskyite Lanka Sama Samaj party, there is no 
political party in Ceylon that embraces all the racial 
groups. The language issue has denuded both Mr Bandar- 
anaike’s Freedom party and the United National party of its 
Tamil membership. On the other side, Tamil leadership 
has largely passed to the Federalists. As a result, the 
approach to the language issue has tended to be tainted by 
the expediencies of partisan political interests. It is not, 
however, too late to treat it as a national issue. This is the 
toughest of all the many crises that Mr Bandaranaike has 
faced in his career; to solve it will require statesmanship 
from him and from others as well. 


Mexican Opportunities—II 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


EYOND the short-range, and on the whole not very 

drastic, challenge of the effects of the American reces- 
sion, Mexicans discern a more fundamental challenge: the 
containment of inflationary pressures in a rapidly expanding 
economy and, above all, the creation of new capital for 
investment in industry. In their franker moments, Mexican 
economists acknowledge that a major part of this new capital 
will have to come from abroad—if only because the 
Mexicans themselves have a deeply-ingrained bias toward 
investing in real estate rather than in industry. But they 
add, with good reason, that it is in the interest of Mexico’s 
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economic and political health that investments should not 
come from the United States alone. 

But should not the foreign investor bear in mind that 
nationalisation, or the ideal of nationalisation, constitutes a 
classical element in Mexican political life ? To ask this 
question is, in large measure, to inquire into the history and 
status of Pemex—Mexico’s famous nationalised oil and gas 
industry. No subject is more bitterly controversial ; about 
none is it more difficult to obtain reliable information. 


i ie expropriation of American, British and Dutch 
interests which led to the establishment of Pemex in 
March, 1938, has left vivid and bitter memories. Hostile 
critics contend that the Pemex adventure has led to a finan- 
cial and technical fiasco. They point out that Mexico ranked 
second among the world’s oil producers, whereas today it 
ranks ninth ; that exports of oil in 1956 fell $25 million short 
of imports, whereas earnings from oil exports in 1938 far ex- 
ceeded import outlays. They say that Pemex is a drain on 
the national budget rather than one of its mainstays, and 
suggest that it is kept in business by ad hoc government 
grants such as the $10 million reportedly given in 1940. 
Above all, critics of Pemex insist that the rate of expansion 
of the Mexican oil industry falls dramatically short of that 
of Venezuela, where it is in private hands, and that little is 
being done to exploit Mexico’s immense natural reserves. 
The single recent strike at San Andreas in the state of Vera 
Cruz is now yielding nearly 40,000 barrels daily. American 
geologists and engineers suggest that Mexico could, and 
should, be drilling three times as many wells as the 318 
drilled in 1956. ' 

Defenders of Pemex are no less emphatic. They observe 
that the total revenues of Pemex came to 15 billion pesos 
n the past five years, double the rate of the previous five- 
year period. There are now ten times as many drilling rigs 
in the field as there were in 1938. Daily output now 
averages 272,000 barrels as compared with 106,000 at the 
time of nationalisation. Crude oil production in 1957 
attained 91.4 million barrels. They maintain, moreover, that 
the policies of the foreign oil companies had reached such a 
point of stagnation and selfishness that Mexico had, in effect, 
no choice but to take over. If operations have not expanded 
as rapidly as in Venezuela, it is because Mexico does not 
choose to commit its economic future into foreign keeping 
and because Mexican oil prices have been kept very low for 
the benefit of domestic users. 

From the purely financial and technological point of view, 
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Pemex has not done as well as it might have, and it is 
probably not paying its full way. But its success as a social, 
political and psychological achievement is undeniable. 
Through Pemex—whose name is flashed in bright lights to 
every corner of Mexico—Mekxicans have convinced themi- 
selves that they can administer and expand a complex indus- 
try. Sixteen thousand Mexicans were employed by the oil 
companies before 1938 ; at present, Pemex numbers more 
than 40,000 employees, and is constantly widening and 
diversifying its operations in such domains as natural gas. 
Pemex has been to the Mexicans an instrument of self- 
respect. They are now beginning to concentrate on the 
book-keeping side of things. There are indications that the 
artificially low price of oil will be allowed to rise, and there 
are rumours that Sr Uruchurtu, the tough and brilliant 
administrator of the Federal District, may be asked to head 
Pemex after this weekend’s elections. 


HE history of Pemex, moreover, has played a vital role in 
Ee creating a favourable and mature climate for the foreign 
investor. As one Mexican banker puts it, Pemex is a light- 
ning rod which serves to earth the recurrent Mexican 
impulse toward nationalisation. It assuages national pride 
in the face of foreign capital, yet it persuades responsible 
Mexicans that their country cannot afford many such vic- 
tories. Outside the Partido Popular, a dwindling vestige 
of the insurgent past, there is little talk of further nationalisa- 
tion. The need for outside investments and foreign partici- 
pations is too obvious. 

The Mexican government and Mexican business leaders 
are actively looking for foreign capital ; and they can fairly 
claim that the Mexican economy does offer good opportunt- 
ties. A heavy chemical industry is in the process of 
development. The rapidly increasing output of petroleum, 
sulphur and natural gas is expected to lead to the extensive 
manufacture of petroleum chemicals. The demand for 
consumer durables is running sharply ahead of available 
manufacturing capacity. Mexican labour, still exceedingly 
cheap, is developing a high degree of skill. Thus, for 
example, Mexico is manufacturing television tubes—a tech- 
nological process of some intricacy. 

A minor rash of industrial disputes suggests that. the 
unions have chosen an election year in which to press some 
of their claims. Otherwise politics appear to have had 
nearly no effect on the rhythm of economic life. This, in 
itself, is a fact of major importance: Mexico is in a mood 
of dynamic stability. Nearly alone among Latin and 
Central American nations, it has found good jobs for its 
colonels (they are usually promoted to the rank of general 
and made governors of states). Ex-Presidents, on the other 
hand, retire to their pleasant haciendas. They do not sit 
in neighbouring republics plotting to overthrow their suc- 
cessors. One need only recall Mexico’s past—that sinister 
panorama of regional insurrection and political murder—to 
realise how marked an achievement this is. Or perhaps.one 
need only look across Mexico’s borders—at Guatemala, 
Venezuela and Cuba. 

Reflecting on the potential British investor or entre- 
preneur, one Mexican financier put it this way: “ Our freely 
convertible currency in fact makes of us a dollar market. 
The threat of further nationalisation is far less imminent. in 
Mexico than it is in England. The sunshine in Guadalajara 
is so much steadier than in Manchester.” 

(Concluded) 
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Kaffirs without Speculation 


HEY are pulling down the stock exchange in 

Johannesburg. A more spacious and more efficient 

building is to rise on its site. Built in the brassy, 
confident days after the Boer War the old exchange was 
recognised unequivocally as a machine for making 
money in, to adapt Le Corbusier’s phrase. Money, 
plenty of it, made “ Rand Lords,” of any origin, socially 
acceptable to Edwardian England. Today gold mining 
is a highly organised, respectable industry, fascinated 
by, and a little ashamed of, its past. As the old stock 
exchange—symbol of the buccaneering days—is 
reduced to rubble, gold shares, too, seem to lose their 
gambling status. 

But gambling, however much the finance houses wish 
it away, cannot be dissociated from the Kaffir market. 
Gold mining is a great eater of capital ; the risks are 
high because nature can still out-smart the geologist ; 
and the industry exploits a wasting asset. But it is lavish 
with statistics and investors have learned to appraise the 
geological and technical risks, just as they learned to 
discount the political risks inseparable from any venture 
in South Africa. High yields make the risks bearable. 

Sudden, short-lived booms and sharp twists in the 
market’s fortunes characterise Kaffirs. The boom after 
the devaluation of sterling in 1949 coincided with the 
first developments in the 
Orange Free State and 
Klerksdorp areas. The long 
bear market that followed 
left many disappointed 
dabblers nursing _ their 
losses and waiting to sell. 
Up to a point, the finance 
houses, acting as a reser- 
voir behind the jobbers, 
have kept the market going. 
They have plenty of stock 
and conversion options on 
their books and are ready 
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to feed the market if it broadens. But their jobbing, if 
they can manage it, is one way. Like the government 
broker, they prefer a gently rising market in which 
“funding ” sales can be absorbed: And however much 
the private investor scans the gold mining statistics his 
knowledge and judgment can never rival theirs. 

The dice thus seem to be loaded against the specula- 
tor. Yet give him a ghost of an opportunity and he will 
chance a small throw. Such ghosts have walked in the 
last few months. Since last autumn, erratically but 
surely, Kaffir prices have moved up. The trend had two 
justifications : gold is the one commodity with a fixed 


- price ; it is the hedge against deflation when world trade 


recedes. It is also a useful hedge against devaluation 
for the holder of any suspect currency. There have been 
temporary eruptions, one when sterling was under 


pressure in the late summer of 1957 and another when 


dollars were being sold for gold this spring. But the 
argument that really pulled in the punter was the hope 
that the Americans might raise the price of gold. This 
line of thought, whatever some spokesmen of the indus- 
try say, was never better than a faint hope. Mr Harry 
Oppenheimer, who as the head of Anglo American has 
a bigger stake in gold than anyone, except possibly the 
Russian government, has indeed declared himself “ not 
very optimistic” about an 
increase. Rational invest- 
ment policy dictates that 
any possibility of a higher 
price should be ignored— 
and accepted as an unco- 
venanted bonus if by any 
chance it occurs. It would 
not be an_ unqualified 
bonanza: it would improve, 
the standing of the older 
mines exploiting low grade; 
ores (though by how much. 
would not be apparent 
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until new milling grades were calculated) but it would 


almost certainly be followed by a claim for higher wages 
which the mining companies could not resist. 


I’ recent buying of Kaffirs were to rest on nothing 
more certain than fears about deflation or the weak- 
nesses of certain currencies, then the market would be 
precariously poised. The chances of any increase in 
the dollar price of gold grow fainter with every sign 
that the American recession has reached its bottom. 
But there are signs that some buying of Kaffirs has been 
based on less venturesome and also less fanciful views. 
The long bear market in Kaffirs may in fact be over 
because investors have come to realise that the newer 
mines and some of the finance house shares have 
acquired a new investment standing. 

Gold mining in South Africa therefore justifies a 
careful re-appraisal by investors. Development in 
the OFS and Klerksdorp areas has gone far enough 
for the sheep to be separated from the goats. Most, 
though not all, of the finance needed to bring the 
new mines into full production has been found, the 
big exception being the development of Western 
Deep Levels. Production in the new mines, exploiting 
high grade ore, has more than offset the decline in pro- 
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duction on the Rand where the grades are much lower : 


1955 1956 1957 
Production (ounces) ....eeees 14,093,668 15,373,680 16,540,817 
Working revenue ...... eee. £177,414,094 £193,214,230 £207,705,565 
Working revenue (per ton) .... 53s. 10d. 57s. 3d. 62s. 10d. 
Working profit .......... -.  £44,252,990  £48,450,407 £57,833,593 
Working profit (per ton) ...... 13s. 5d. 14s. 4d. 17s. 6d. 


Though costs have risen, the high grade ores of the new 
mines make for bigger profits and will go on doing so : 
for instance, on a projection of current monthly results, 
President Brand’s profits this year should rise from £4.8 
million to over £6 million and Stilfontein’s from £3.7 
million to over £4.5 million. Some of the mines also 
earn profits from uranium. These may perhaps be best 
treated as exceptional earnings with possibly only a 
limited life. The grade of South African uranium is 
low ; production is stabilised ; and the fixed price con- 
tracts run out in the early ’sixties. The mines, like 
other uranium producers, will then own plant written 
down to nothing, but if they are able to compete in a 
free market it will be only because uranium is a by- 
product of gold mining. 

Excluding uranium, where no increase in profits can 
be foreseen and an eventual fall may be predicted, the 
profits and dividends of the new mines will rise, so long 
as any increases in working costs are kept within bounds 
and so long as the native labour force does not decline. 


GRADES, PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS IN !957 


$ COMPANY TONNAGE WORKING PROFIT NET PROFIT DIVIDENDS ORE RESERVES 
Costs Per Uranium | Gold and Per Latest Latest Gross 
Milled Grade per ton Gold ton (net) | Uranium — share Final Interim yield Tons Grade 
NEW MINES: 000 tons dwts s. d. £’000 sd. £’000 £°000 s. d. s. d s. d % 000 dwts 
O.F.S. 
President Brand.... 791 15- 66 2 4,878 123 3 310 5,188 8 0 2 & 2 6 9-4 3,043 17-6 
Western Holdings .. 1,173 9-7 53 0 4,031 68 8 ies 4,031 10 9 3 0 3 0 5-9 3,930 14-0 
Free State Geduld .. 697 12-9 78 10 2,877 82 7 ion 2,877 6 63 1 0 2 0 3-4 : 18-7 
President Steyn .... 1,112 7-6 53 (1 2,355 42 5 440 2,795 4 3} 1 6 =. 9-7 3,927 8-8 
POD Sonnac Xone 979 7:9 9 1 1,938 39 7 798 2,736 3 0 0 9 1 0 4:7 2,292 8-6 
i 1,392 5-8 40 10 2,233 a2 4 aie 2,233 4 8 0 10 1 0 4:4 3,250 6:1 
a . 1,010 5:5 So: 'S 670 3 3 254 924 | 6 0 3 Oo 3 3-4 3,471 6°5 
Klerksdorp 
Hartebeestfontein .. 1,015 10-8 65 | 3,628 71 6 2,288 5,916 13 137 3 0 3 9-9 2,463 4-7 
Stilfontein......... 1,231 9-2 54 5 3,720 60 5 558 4,278 6 63 1104 | 104 9-3 4,361 9-9 
Vaal Reefs ......... 750 8-9 ae 1,978 5.2. 9 1,084 3,062 6 4] 2 3 | 6 10-1 1,813 10-0 
Buffelsfontein ...... 1,241 6-3 wos 1,763 28 5 571 2,334 4 3 1 6 1 6 a7 1,157 7°5 
Far West Rand 2 
West Driefontein .. 900 19-1 8i tl 7,071 is7 2 242 4,563 13 0 3 6 a 6:9 2,080 16-8 
BNO ica aucnens 1,251 11-7 62 8 5,263 84 2 1,003 2,753 2 33 1 0 to 9-4 6,310 12-7 
Doornfontein ..... ‘ 996 8-2 60 4 2,116 42 6 15! 2,267 47 1 0 1 0 7:8 1,956 7:4 
OLD MINES: 
High profit 
Daggafontein ...... 2,718 4-3 30 10 3,214 233 «8 1,216 1,768 > ®@ 2 9 6 18-3 10,247 5-4 
East Geduld ....... 1,615 6:1 33 8 3,488 3 2 - 1,624 3 7 2 0 19 15-0 9,300 6:0 
ET inne hme% 2,634 5-1 50 4 1,803 i3 8 1,317 6 8 2 3 2 0 11-0 5,590 6:4 
CEPOORVIRL 6..0.0.0:000 2,357 4-3 31 0 2,641 mS 1,279 23 1 3 4 15-3 14,000 4°5 
Viakfontein........ 593 7:1 54 10 1,021 34 5 559 aid oll O11 11-3 1,566 8-1 
Medium profit 
Marievale.......... 854 5-2 42 2 1,007 23 7 537 1 103 is . 5,200 5-3 
Durban Deep...... 2,192 3-5 38 618 oe 497 4 3 1 6 | 6 10-2 8,445 4:0 
South African Land . 1,072 4-2 38 10 726 13 7 469 3 9 1 6 1 6 13-8 3,643 5:6 
East Daggafontein .. 1,128 3-3 a 2 405 7 2 242 1 34] 0 9 0 74 4,686 4-4 
Break-up 
Simmer and Jack ... 1,151 3-7 42 7 225 3 11 bos 194 07 0 5 mae in 840 4:2 
Cy DRED 200 scesee 1,780 3-9 46 Il 175 2 0 ies 170 i 8 0 6 0 6 eee 4,015 5:8 
Robinson Deep .... 908 4-1 49 0 116 a7 116 : 2 09 a wie 1,338 4:5 
Consolid. Main Reef 1,928 2-9 34 9 108 pg 100 oe : 2 : 2 ia 2,690 4:2 
SPTIREE. soc ccsvesce 1,510 2:2 26 7 85 "2 64 O 4} O 44 aes eee 1,965 4:3 


* Capital return made. 
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The number of Africans seems likely neither to increase 
nor to decrease, the demands of the new mines being 
balanced by reductions at the old ones. Where the 
geological strata permit, the rate of mechanisation at 
the new mines is higher than on the Rand, so that the 
productivity of the native worker may be higher. 
Mechanisation, the mining of high grades of ore and 
big milling throughputs should offset the secular ten- 
dency of working costs to rise. 

The investor who looks beyond the spread of risks 
offered by the shares of finance houses (and these have 
caught some eyes already) has to establish some kind of 
batting order among the individual mines. His starting 
point, in using the accompanying table, is the current 
dividend and yield as related to net profits per share and 
to grade of ore milled. That comparison immediately 
suggests that some of the Klerksdorp mines, compared 
with the OFS mines, have been somewhat neglected. 
But the comparison has to be taken a stage further—to 
the grade of proved ore reserves. In some of the OFS 
mines these grades are encouragingly high. But the 
Kaffir market is fascinated by boreholes, development 
results and “ jackpot” areas and some of the so-called 
“ market leaders,” of which F. S. Geduld is a prime 
example, have been bid up to high levels in compari- 
son with their hardly less rich neighbours such as Presi- 
dent Brand or Western Holdings. 

Will many investors be prepared to treat Kaffirs, at 


New Tasks for 


T is almost a year since the Minister of Supply first 
I announced that a number of the Royal Ordnance 
Factories would soon be no longer required for 
munitions production and, if offers were forthcoming, 
would be sold to private industry for civil use. Four of 
them, the fuse factory at Maltby, the filling factories at 
Swynnerton and Thorp Arch, and the TNT factory at 
Irvine, were to start shutting down straight away. Pro- 
duction of Conqueror tanks at a fifth, ROF Dalmuir, 
would cease towards the end of this year, and two more, 
the shell factory at Wigan and the small arms factory at 
Poole, would be closed by 1959-1960. A later review of 
the future need for production capacity in the gun, 
carriage and tank group of ROFs led to further cuts. 
The Cardiff gun factory will be closed this year (except 
for a small unit that will continue to do special work) ; 
ROF Poole is to go out this autumn ; activity at the 
“‘ general purpose engineering ” factories at Woolwich 
and Nottingham will be cut. The total number 
of ROFs is thus to be cut from 23 to 15, plus the small 
unit to be retained at Cardiff, and the total labour force, 
which reached 49,000 at the height of the ROF re-arm- 
ament programme between 1953 and 1955, is expected 
to run down to about 30,000 by 1960. 
After 1945, when the Labour Government decided 
to reduce the number of state arsenals from the war- 
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suitable risk premiums, as mixers along with British 
industrial ordinary shares ? At the moment probably 
not many. But some may be encouraged by the possi- 
bility of American savings being channelled into South 
Africa. So far, apart from the Kennecott group, few 
Americans have been willing to touch Kaffirs. But Mr 
C. A. Engelhard, a member of the Baker Platinum group 
and the new chairman of Rand Mines, has been active 
in promoting American interest in South Africa. 
Recently he announced that the Dillon Reed banking 
group had set up, under his chairmanship, a trust, will- 
ing to invest $30 million in South African industrial 
and gold mining shares. 

The capital fund seems to be firmly promised, but 
it is not clear quite how it will be invested. Noi all the 
capital will go into Kaffirs, and if the trust does buy 
gold shares it will probably be directly from the finance 
houses rather than through the market. Will the trust 
make loans as well as buying shares ? Will it, in fact, 
turn out to be a new member of the “ club ” of finance 
houses ? Whatever happens, its operations will help to 
underpin the Kaffir market though they will not create a 
boom. Caution in the Kaffir market is always justified. 

The investor must always remember the past history 
of the market and the political present of South Africa. 
He must be prepared for an erratic market ; he should 
pursue a selective medium span investment policy and 
steer clear of the quick flutter. 


the Arsenals 


time figure of 44 to 21 (later put back to 23) factory 
space was at a premium, civil goods were in very short 
supply, and private industry readily accepted the chance 
of leasing or buying surplus munition plants as a shorter 
way of getting capacity for commercial production. It 
may be a little harder to dispose of eight more factories 
in the middle of an industrial recession. Three are 
well-equipped heavy and medium engineering plants 
that would be saleable items at almost any time, and 
there is not as much spare capacity of this type even 
now as of light engineering plant. Two, Poole, and 
Dalmuir, have been disposed of already: the name of 
the firm that has acquired Poole has not yet been 
announced, but Babcock and Wilcox is taking over Dal- 
muir at the end of this year and has agreed to feed in 
work before then as the programme of tank production 
runs out. The other “ most saleable ” factory, Cardiff, 
came on the redundancy list too recently for arrange- 
ments for its disposal to be really under way yet. 

It should not be too difficult, either, to find bidders 
for two more of the five remaining plants, the fuse 
factory at Maltby and the shell factory at Wigan; both 
have now been advertised as on offer and a number of 
enquiries for Maltby are being examined. But finding 
a suitable civilian—or government—use for the three 
“ difficult cases” of Swynnerton and Thorp Arch, 
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which are both filling factories, and the TNT plant at 
Irvine will be less easy. There is no comparable activity 
in private industry to the filling of ammunition. And 
what commercial organisation could make economic use 
of the 1,800 small, scattered huts that comprise 
ROF Swynnerton ? So far the only reported progress 
is that planning permission is being sought to use part 
of Thorp Arch as an open prison for men. 


_— ORDNANCE FACTORIES have two tasks: to meet 
the current needs of the services for the weapons, 
equipment, and other supplies that they are equipped to 
make, and, a firmly held resolve since the acute scarcity 
of munitions making facilities with which the country 
fought in 1939 and 1940, to provide a reserve of produc- 
tion capacity for war. The basis on which it was decided 
how many state arsenals to retain after the last war was 
the war potential that would be needed to fight one 
similar to the one that had just ended. In practice, no 
other decision could then have been taken. Military 
technology was only beginning to make its rapid, 
dramatic strides forward. It was only just beginning to 
be appreciated that the atomic bomb would change 
strategic concepts and the equipment and techniques 
with which battles would be fought. The megaton 
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THE REMAINING ORDNANCE FACTORIES 
1. Ammunition Group (4). 


Radway Green; Blackburn; Birtley ; and Patricroft. 
(Maltby and Wigan to go.) 


2. Filling Group (3). 
Chorley ; Glascoed ; and Burghfield. (Swynnerton and 
Thorp Arch to go.) 


3. Explosives Group (3). 
Bishopston ; Bridgwater ; and Pembrey. (Irvine to go.) 


4. Gun, Carriage and Tank Group (5). 
Woolwich ; Nottingham; Leeds; Enfield; and 
Fazakerly. (Poole, Dalmuir, and Cardiff to go.) 


bomb—global thermo-nuclear war—was still only a 
steely glint in the eyes of a few nuclear physicists. 

But by 1956, and Mr Sandys’s first defence white 
paper, the new strategic thinking had begun to jell. 
Much, particularly in weapon technology, was still very 
fluid, but at least it was clear that global, thermo-nuclear 
warfare had permanently eclipsed the idea of massive 
conventional war production. “The idea that state 
arsenals could hold the breach until industry could gear 
itself up, with munitions output doubling, trebling and 
quadrupling in successive years, was no longer tenable. 
The amount of reserve capacity that the ROFs them- 
selves ought necessarily to retain in peace time had to 
be realistically thought out. It took time for service 
ministries and the Ministry of Supply to work out the 
particular meaning that the fresh policy had for the 
future role of the ROFs in defence production. The 
decisions would not be easy, or cheap, to reverse. 

The new policy for the ROFs, so it appears, is that 
their reserve potential will be what would be required 
to meet a limited war or an enduring bout of “ colonial 
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policing.” A limited war would have to be fought 
largely with the equipment and stores available at the 
outset, and stocks would have to be quickly replenished 
for any further emergency. The capacity needed for 
that and, in addition, to meet current requirements for 
the replacement of munitions expended in training or 
declared obsolescent—which had been declining even 
before 1956 and the decision to end conscription by 
1962—is all that is being retained in the 15 remaining 
ROFs. 

The circumstances in which a limited war might be 
fought in the future might be more similar to Korea 
than to 1939-45. There would be a furious drive for 
exports to pay for it, which would set a close limit on 
the contribution to war production that could be 
expected from the engineering industries. It would 
also limit the amount of extra skilled labour and mana- 
gerial talent the ROFs could reasonably hope to recruit. 
In 1942, at peak activity, the 44 factories employed 
more than a quarter of a million on multiple shifts. 


During the Korean rearmament period it was thought 


that the 21 factories then in production could employ 
120,000 people on single shift. In fact, the labour force 
rose only from 36,000 in 1950 to 49,000 by 1953. Ina 
future emergency, the present 15 factories might, at a 
pinch, employ 60,000 people. 


B” comparisons of numbers of plants and men to 
work them do not give a measure of the real poten- 
tial capacity of the retained ROFs. There have been 
three periods of heavy re-equipment in them during the 
last two decades: in the early forties, in the early fifties, 
and, now, in the present process of reorganisation. In 
1952-53, the first year that the civil estimates carried 
separate trading figures for the ROFs, nearly {£15 
million was provided for capital expenditure. Invest- 
ment spending subsequently fell away to about £7-£8 
million a year at the end of the “Korean ” re-equip- 
ment programme in 1955-56. (The value of ROF out- 
put meanwhile rose from £21 million in the calendar 
year 1950 to a peak of £464 million in 1955 : last year 
it had fallen to £33 million.) But reshuffling of modern 
machinery from plants that are redundant to those 
being kept, plus the new equipment that is going in 
to the latter—which is the bigger item—will cost about 
£5 million, on top of the steady year-to-year spending 
on capital account that is now about £5 million. 

This special capital expenditure of £54 million will 
be recouped, it is reckoned, within three years, through 
savings in overheads and production costs. The inten- 
tion, now, is continually to keep their equipment and 
techniques abreast of the latest production technology, 
including the use of automated processes where practic- 
able. On most lines where comparisons can be made 
ROF production costs are now claimed to be as good 
as, or lower than, those of private industry. Heavy 
mechanisation and automation is also pursued on the 
ground that it enables the reserve of capacity to be 
increased without a comparable increase in the labour 
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force. In one of the filling factories, for example, the 
wartime output can now be achieved using a quarter 
of the previous floor space and a sixth of the labour. 

The fifteen remaining ordnance factories are, it was 
stated last year, still to be “a preferred source for arms 
production.” Just how much of the total defence budget 
on production, research and development goes to the 
arsenals is a closely guarded secret. But a corner of the 
veil was lifted recently when it was announced in Parlia- 
ment that during the third quarter of 1957 about two- 
thirds of the total value of deliveries of weapons and a 
quarter of “engineering stores other than aircraft ” 
came from the ROF. Later figures would probably 
show that the ROF’s share of a dwindling armament 
production is slowly rising. Feeding in work on the 
newer weapons is not a straightforward exercise, for 
these weapons have largely been developed elsewhere 
and demand techniques different from those traditional 
to the ROFs. 

It has been the practice of the ROF directorate to 
accept overseas orders and some civil work to fill out 
short particular gaps in home military production and 
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keep the nucleus of human and physical capacity in 
operation. But overseas business has been dwindling and 
there is also not much demand now for sub-contracting 
work from civil industry. At the present moment, 
civilian work amounts to only about two per cent of 
total turnover. The ROFs have not the least desire to 
enter civil work on a massive scale: they are equipped 
neither with the design experience nor with the 
selling apparatus for large scale commercial ventures 
on their own account, and they had a somewhat 
painful experience at the time of Korea, when they 
had to throw out an ambitious programme of civil 
production. 

Last year’s major policy review of the ROFs, the first 
of quite that kind it has ever experienced, will not hold 
fast for all time. If there is one crucial lesson from the 
past it is that all forward planning for the next war has 
usually been proved wrong. The ROF directorate is 
conscious of the need always to remain flexible. 
Already, there are signs that the policy of thermo- 
nuclear deterrence that underlays the defence white 
paper of two years ago may be modified. 


BUSINESS NOTES 








NEW CREDIT POLICY 


New Bottle for Old Wine 


HAT the Chancellor told the House on Thursday 
\X afternoon appears at first as the logical pursuit of 
the policy of ending the restrictive measures applied last 
September. Revision of the instructions to the Capital 
Issues Committee was urgently called for, and repairs to its 
sadly tattered net, if net there has to be, were needed. The 
ceiling on bank advances, which does not look like being 
reached, might as well go, and the end of this month is 
not a day too soon. That has been done. But the Chan- 
cellor has gone much further: he has asked the Bank of 
England to prepare a new weapon for the monetary armoury, 
and the Bank has made one. Its merits as an addition— 
even a temporary addition—to the instruments for con- 
trolling credit will need the closest consideration. 
For the moment it must suffice to record the decisions 
announced on Thursday. 


(1) The ceiling on bank advances goes ; the Chancellor 
by implication recognises that it was not a good idea, and 
expresses his intention to dispense with official requests te 
restrict total advances. 

(2) The minimum amount that can be raised without 
Capital Issues Committee consent is restored from £10,000 
to £50,000, as it was two years ago. 

(3) Bonus issues will no longer require the Capital Issues 
Committee’s consent ; but capitalisation issues of redeem- 
able securities will still require the consent of the 
Treasury. 

(4) The ban on capital issues for hire purchase finance is 
relaxed and given a new start. Issues may be permitted if 


the new finance “is desirable as a means of improving the 
stability of the hire purchase financial system.” This 
relaxation may facilitate the amalgamation of smaller finance 
houses and permit the replacement of some temporary 
deposits by permanent capital. 

(5) In dealing with bank advances for capital purposes the 
committee will no longer be required to consider whether 
a bank advance is a suitable mode of raising the money. It 
will still have to consider along with other requests for 
permission to raise capital, projects for bank advances that 
fall outside the applicants’ normal course of business. 

(6) “ Artificial devices ” to raise capital outside the CIC 
are to be stopped by reimposing the control lifted in 1955 
On operations not involving new money. This will mean 
the end of shell transactions, but will bring many normal 
commercial transactions again under CIC control. 

In addition, the CIC is given a new general change of 
emphasis towards the longer view. Instead of limiting con- 
sents to projects currently urgent, it may assent to applica- 
tions that anticipate “ the future growth of requirements ” ; 
it may continue to give special consideration to Common- 
wealth projects and to investment in areas of persistent un- 
employment. It may grant applications from investment 
trusts and unit trusts—with the warning covering those 
trusts that invest considerably in foreign securities that the 
object of the exercise is to encourage saving and supply 
risk-bearing capital for British industry. 


Compelling the Bankers 


HOSE. who see nothing wrong in the other changes 
ia that they do not go far enough in abolishing 
niggling restrictions may have quite different thoughts about 
the new piece of monetary machinery that the Bank of 
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England on the instructions of the Chancellor has worked 
out for use in case of need. It is a form of compulsory but 
flexible deposit by the banking system at the Bank of 
England. In two groups to start with—the clearing banks 
and the Scottish banks—the bankers will from time to time 
be required to deposit at the Bank of England announced 
percentages of their gross deposits as shown at their last 
make up. Changes in percentages would be announced, as 
the authorities thought fit, and perhaps different percentages 
for the clearing banks and for the Scottish Banks, but each 
bank would have to hand over its percentage to the Bank. 
And there it would lie, bearing interest rounded off to the 
nearest i¢ per cent either above or below the Treasury bill 
average. Apart from any general release given by the Bank 
of England, no bank will be able to draw on its special 
deposit without exceptional permission. Thus the special 
deposit will be technically as well ias in fact non-liquid. 

It is contemplated that any call would be determined by 
the Court of the Bank of England abou: noon on Thursday 
and be payable by the following Wednesday, with the 
proviso that it might often be convenient to spread a. call 
over several weeks. Special deposits would appear as a 
banking department item in the Bank return. 

This “temporary arrangement pending the recom- 
mendations of the Radcliffe Committee” comes in with 
the consent of the banks and therefore without legislation, 
though the Bank of England view is that the necessary 
legal authority already exists. It is intended to draw off 
surplus liquidity into the coffers of the Bank of England 
and therefore presumably into the Government coffers via 
“tap” Treasury bills. The scheme is not intended for 
immediate use, for liquidity is at present not excessive ; 
after their recent purchases of gilt-edged securities the banks 
are not over liquid and a squeeze is not now on the 
programme. 

But the special deposit scheme could have the widest 
ultimate repercussions. What will the effect on the bill 
market be ? If the Bank were to call for deposits the 
banking system will have to sell bills (or even bonds) to meet 
the call. The Bank might or might not help them out 
by buying. A great new power to squeeze has been given 
to the “Old Lady” and presumably she hopes that the 
mere existence of the power may impel the banks to buy 
gilt-edged stocks and keep liquidity down, whenever 
liquidity is approaching a level at which a call looks likely. 
But what happens to Government funding through the mar- 
ket under the new regime ? The Bank of England view is 
that it will still be needed, but clearly its scope will be 
radically altered at the short end of the market. 

It must be asked why was it thought necessary to go 
ahead with this highly controversial idea in advance‘ of 
the Radcliffe Committee’s report. It is described as a 
temporary measure and the Chancellor’s statement made 
no attempt to show why it was necessary now to establish 
this contingent instrument (clearly not for use at present) or 
to discuss its potential consequences. 


MARKETS NOW 


Six Per Cent Dies Hard 


T remains to be seen how the markets will react to the 
Government’s new measures. This week some further 
incentive has seemed necessary if investors were to be 
shaken out of their six per cent mentality. That frame of 
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mind has shown itself clearly in the refusal to apply for new 


issues which seemed to have been shaded towards cheaper 


money. 

Following the failure of the Liverpool issue which bore 
a 5+ per cent coupon, the sergeant majors marshalling the 
troops broke the sequence by interpolating a colonial issue 
among the corporations. Jamaica was allowed to come for- 
ward with an offer of £4,212,000 of 6 per cent stock (1977- 
82) at 963, the Crown Agents taking the odd £212,000 and 
leaving £4 million for the public. The theory seems to have 
been that a different sort of issue with quite different terms 
would break the impasse. The gross redemption yield of 
£6 5s. 9d. per cent did not look unattractive. But investors 
did not fancy it and lists closed on Thursday without any 
announcement of the result. Clearly a new basis for gilt- 
edged borrowing has not yet been found and it seems to a 
growing number of experts that when it is found it will be 
nearer to the 53 per cent basis that existed before the last 
Bank rate change than at first seemed likely. 

Equally further fixed interest borrowing by leading indus- 
trial companies may continue to be done on a six per cent 
basis. The premium on Associated Electrical Industries’ 
new 6 per cent debenture remains obstinately at 13 points 
above the issue price of 984, and that premium was the 
windfall brought by a reduction in Bank rate while the issue 
was in progress. There is no warrant on a margin so narrow 
for seeking to go below a 6 per cent coupon and the first 
important industrial debenture issue fixed since Bank rate 
has not done so. Messrs. J. Henry Schroeder now come 
forward with a debenture issue of £3} million 6 per cent 
stock 1978-83 for the Pressed Steel Company, and again the 
issue is priced at 983. The stock is being offered only to 
ordinary, preference and debenture stockholders of the com- 
pany with July*21st as the last day for application. If markets 
retain their present shape it, too, might be expected to start 
life with a modest premium, but the amount of borrowing 
waiting to be done does not suggest a runaway success. 


Investor’s Choice 


PROBLEM that many investors will have to face this 
month is the occurrence of the first conversion options 

on the two big convertible issues—ICI’s 5} per cent’ con- 
vertible loan stock and British Petroleum’s convertible 6 per 


CONVERSION OPTIONS PENDING 


Cost 
: _ Of firse Current 
Issued Cost of conversion Price conver- price 


at ‘at issue price now sionat of 
present Ordinary 
Ist 2nd 3rd price 


46/6 /9 54/3 94 44/9 34/— 
(1959) (1960) (1961) 


Bowater, 53% Loan 
Stock, 1978-82 .. 97$ 
Brit. Pet., oS Conv. 


Deb., 9 =—99/~ 123/9 109 109/—- 105/73 
Cobtine. oon ce Conv. (1958) (1959) (1960) 

Deb., 1978-81... 99 27/6 28/3 29/1 973 27/1 25/3 
Glenfield and Ken- (1959) (1960) (1961)* e 

nedy, 53% Loan 

Stock, 1977-82... 97 as 993 79/7 53/9 
ICI, 54% Loan Stock, (1960 to 1962) 

Sa 96§ 26/8t 27/8 29/144 102} 


28/6¢ . 28/9$ 

Pressed Steel, 54% (1958) (1959) (1960) 
7 Deb.,1977- 
ckigicnbkspncels 100 14/3 14/9 15/1 106 15/77 14/103 

wan West- (1958) (1959) (1960)t (1959) 
garth, 6% Loan 
Stock, 1976-81 .. 99 16/3, 16/6 17/8 1083 17/6 13/9 
(1961) (1962) (1963) 


* 30s. in 1962; 30s. IId. in 1963 ; 15s. 8d. in 1961. $ Adjusted 


for capitalisation. § 1958 conversion option passed. 


cent debenture, both of which are open for the whole of 
July. Holders of the British Petroleum stock will find their 
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decision easy ; the. conversion right of 10 shares for £50 
of stock (standing in the market at £109 per £100) implies 
a price of 109s. for the ordinary shares, which is below the 
current market but the conversion terms will remain the 
same next year and most holders will think it worth while to 
view their option for other year. With the ICI Loan Stock 
the decision is finely balanced. With the loan stock standing 
at 1023 the holder who converts is in fact buying (free of 
stamp) ICI ordinary, ex the recent free scrip issue, at 28s. 6d. 
This is a few pence below the current price. Moreover, if 
the holder who is considering conversion is an original sub- 
scriber to the issue, he got his stock at 96 and can reckon 
that he is buying ICI ordinary at 26s. 8d. There is no big 
incentive to convert, but he may feel that he is making a 
useful little turn. If he rejects it and waits for the second 
conversion option in July next year it will be less favourable. 


- In terms of the current price of the loan stock the holder 


will then be buying his ICI ordinary at 29s. 9d. or in terms 
of the original issue price of the stock at 27s. 8d. ICI is a 
progressive company and many will think the little gamble 
of another year’s wait worth while. 


GOLD RESERVES 


Big EPU Deficit 


TERLING dipped below its dollar parity for a short time 
S before the week-end, but this week the decline has been 
checked and in part reversed, the rate ranging around 
$2.803. It remained steady at this level after the publica- 
tion of the gold and EPU returns for June, which in a weak 
market could easily have been read as bearish. The reserves 
did indeed show a further increase, of $37 million to a new 
seven-year peak of $3,076 million ; but the balance with the 
European Payments Union, which in May turned to a deficit 
of £13 million, showed a further deterioration to a deficit 
of £25 million, equivalent to $70 million (of which {£2 
million reflected a half-yearly interest payment on Britain’s 
debt to the Union). This is much the worst result since 
the huge £60 million deficits of August-September last year, 
the deficit with EPU compares with the deficits during 
earlier bouts of speculative pressure. 


RESERVES SINCE THE CRISIS 


True dollar Actual Reserves at 
balance in change end of 
period* in reserves period 
$million 
1957 :-— 
MIE iii <discsvceteues —300 —225 2,142 
IN oh occccetacccs —296 —292 1,850 
CUNOE os civiwsscieecaes +141 +243 2,093 
II <6 00k sscceees + 7l + 92 2,185 
errr err cere + 8&6 + 8&8 2,273 

1958 :— 

+ Mo ccccrcsuseaccwens +166 +131 2,404 
BONNE cicaisecccveacane +206 +4135 2,539 
ERO ck cecsesscscidecaue + 148 +231 2,770 
PEGs ose ccncscetaxnease + 137 + 144 2,914 
WU os deseastccstessnivs + 8&8 +125 3,039 
DD 6 xGcetidivacawceusse + 17 + 37 3,076 


* Adjusting for one month lag in EPU settlements, for $250 million drawn 
from Export-Import Bank in October, and for small receipts of US aid 
and special payments. 

It does not follow, however, that significant adverse specu- 
Jative influences have returned. The EPU result reflects 
the balance of the whole sterling area, and may have taken 
a heavy strain from the net demands of the overseas sterling 
countries. The earnings of these countries tend to fall 


seasonally just when Britain’s overseas expenditure is show- 


ing a seasonal rise ; and for this year, sales of sterling com- 
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mcdities are being further depressed by the fall in prices and 
by world recession. Moreover, the EPU balance must always 
be read in conjunction with the rest of the gold figures ; and 
the aggregate result is by no means poor for this first month 
of seasonal strain. 

This is the arithmetic: the gold surplus of $37 million 
for June was earned after paying $27 million in settlement 
of the EPU deficit for May and $6 million of half-yearly 
interest on the loan portion of Marshall Aid; even without 
counting as a special item the regular quarterly payment of 
$73 million on the Canadian loan of 1942, this leaves a 
residual surplus of $70 million—from which must be 
deducted the $53 million to be paid this month in gold 
settlement of the June deficit with EPU. The “ true ” dollar 
surplus was thus $17 million. As the table shows, this 
follows a run of heavy surpluses, and brings the total surplus 
in the nine months since the crisis to well over $1,000 
million. In the same period, sterling balances owned by 
overseas sterling countries have been repaid at an unusually 
rapid rate, so that the total improvement in sterling’s bank- 
ing strength has been quite exceptional. 


From Dollar to Mark 


HE contrast of a big sterling deficit in the European 
Payments Union and a big surplus in other dollar 
payments has for many weeks been matched in the exchange 
markets, in which sterling has stood above parity against 
the dollar and notably below parity against the main Euro- 
pean currencies, now including even the French franc. This 
reflects in part the general weakness of the dollar against 
European currencies. But because of the freedom of 
arbitrage between the main exchange centres, the balances 
settled within EPU and outside it may give no reflection of 
the regional balance of Britain’s own external payments or 
even those of the sterling area. 

A form of arbitrage that has assumed particular import- 
ance in recent months has been the dollar-mark-sterling 
triangle. The mark-dollar market is virtually confined to 
Frankfurt, and New York banks generally deal through their 
German correspondent banks. Consequently there is no 
direct arbitrage in dollars against marks. The arbitrage 
takes place through sterling and since the turnover in sterl- 
ing is so large and its use so wide, the changes in the sterling- 
dollar rate tend to set the pattern for the mark-dollar rate. 
In recent months, both official sterling and transferable 
sterling—through which the mark arbitrage takes place— 
have been relatively strong ; and this has meant that holders 
in New York and Zurich have at times found it profitable 
to acquire transferable sterling via Frankfurt, first buying 
marks and then selling these against transferable sterling. 

Dealers in the German exchange market attribute to 
arbitrage of this kind the persistent strength of the D-mark 
against the dollar. The vital equation is that to acquire 
transferable sterling, virtually the same amount of dollars 
will have to be paid, first, directly in the free markets in 
New York and Zurich, and, secondly, indirectly through 
buying D-marks against dollars and selling them against 
transferable sterling. As sterling has weakened against the 
mark, such arbitrage has tended to become less profitable ; 
at times, indeed, New York dealers may have found it worth 
while to switch their tactics and acquire D-marks via pur- 
chases of transferable sterling instead of directly, and expen- 
sively, against dollars. But most recently another element 
in this arbitrage has been making itself felt, which has con- 
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tributed to the modest weakening of transferable sterling to 
$2.783. Purchases of transferable sterling via the D-mark 
were particularly in evidence earlier this year in connection 
with the flow of funds to London for interest arbitrage ; and 
the same indirect route through Frankfurt was often used 
for the forward covering operation. These forward com- 
mitments have recently been maturing, involving London 
dealers in commitments to supply D-marks and Frankfurt 
dealers in commitments to supply dollars. These latter 
commitments have been partly met by sales of transferable 
sterling. 


PRODUCTION 


Decline in Manufacturing 


F the 554 industrialists who answered the Federation 
@) of British Industries’ questionnaire at the end of May, 
46 per cent said that their output was at about the same 
level as three months before, allowing for seasonal vari- 
ations ; 25 per cent said output was up, and 30 per cent 
said it was down. This fits fairly well with the preliminary 
official estimates, offered last week, of the level of produc- 
tion in May: seasonally adjusted, 137-138 per cent of the 
1948 level. That is fractionally lower than the indices now 
recorded by the Central Statistical Office for February, 
March and April, but one could not infer much from the 
“all industries” comparison alone: the preliminary esti- 
mates for March and April were the same as is now offered 
for May, and that for February was a point lower. But 
the FBI survey was taken among manufacturers: and here 
the statistical indications of a tendency for output to decline 
are more definite. 

The latest figure for manufacturing output—1q4o 
(1948 = 100), seasonally corrected, for April—were signifi- 
cantly below the average for last year (143) and more than 
§ per cent below the level reached in mid-1957 (147, in 
June). That was the highest point reached in the slight 
improvement of manufacturing activity last spring: the 
chances are that this year, in contrast, manufacturing output 


MANUFACTURING OUTPUT 
IN THE LAST THREE YEARS 


~- 


Seasonally adjusted 1948=/00 





has slipped further downward since April, so that the direct 
twelve-months’ comparison, from June to June, may show 
an even wider margin below 1957. Within manufacturing, 
the motor industry and its suppliers have been the main 
Sustaining element in total production (in spite of the 
Pressed Steel strike, car production seems still to have been 
at a record rate in May). Elsewhere, the other industrial 
pluses are the utilities, with electricity still notching up 
increases of II-12 per cent and gas, too, nearly 5 per cent 
up for the first 25 weeks of the year. Coal, steel, building 
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and building materials show marked declines in activity, and 
production has slipped in some of the plant and machinery 
industries: in textiles, the downward trend is continuing. 


HONGKONG 


Talk about Cotton 


EW debates have been as barren as the cotton debate 
F in the Commons on Monday. Mr Harold Wilson who 
led the Labour attack did so with well-worn weapons. He 
trotted out the idea of a Government buying commission 
to regulate imports of cotton goods—as though this country 
had not had its fill of state monopolies. Thus armed 
he wanted a Minister of the Crown to visit Hongkong and 
negotiate an agreement for a three-year ceiling on exports 
to Britain—a ceiling which in his view would have to 
include made-up goods as well as piece goods. The 
President of the Board of Trade to his credit did not move 
materially from the Government’s previously expressed 
view. He too wants a “voluntary” three-year ceiling on 
imports from Hongkong negotiated by the industry 
because the agreement on those lines which had already been 
negotiated with India and the one which was reached with 
Pakistan on Wednesday are both conditional on a similar 
agreement being reached with Hongkong. Sir David 
Eccles did not mention compulsion. Indeed he was rightly 
conscious that he cannot with decency go to Montreal 
asking the Commonwealth to buy more United Kingdom 
goods, having just applied restrictions to imports from the 
Commonwealth. 

No one so far has revealed the details of the agreements 
with India and Pakistan. Expectations in the trade are 
that they will embrace cotton goods for the home market 
and leave the door open to an increased quantity for 
re-export after finishing. It takes no special prescience to 


see that India, with some of its initial cost advantage spent, 


might be the easiest to persuade to accept a ceiling near the 
present level of exports to the United Kingdom (about 
140 million square yards a year). Pakistan, with present 
shipments down to about a million square yards a year 
might find it more difficult to agree, and Hongkong might 
have a strong case for a ceiling comfortably above its 
current rate of about 100 million square yards, 

That is Lancashire’s problem. Erosion of its home 
market by duty-free cottons of Commonwealth origin after 
the export trade had been sharply cut down looks a savage 
blow to an industry that now produces under 1,600 million 
square yards a year, compared with 8,000 million square 
yards in 1913 when it was possible to export seven-eighths 
of that production. But Lancashire would still not live 
happily with a series of agreements fixing imports from 
Commonwealth countries in Asia at around present levels. 


Should Goliath Spare David? 


R HAROLD WILSON apologised for troubling the House 

with figures. But a few figures that he did not produce 
may help to a better understanding of the issue. Hongkong 
has a little over 300,000 spindles; if Lancashire with 
27 million is knocked out, it will not be by that midget. 
Hongkong has roughly 10,000 looms, working three shifts as 
Lancashire points out ; Lancashire has 267,000. In the 
new Hongkong mills conditions of employment are good by 
eastern standards, but as speakers on both sides were quick 


to point out there are some mills where the work is longer ° 


and the pay less, In total, Hongkong is one of the few 
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And there you are— 
in the centre of London 


Piccadilly Circus in fact. And of course the Midland Bank is 
there. Head south across the Circus, and you'll find the new 
West End Overseas Branch of the Midland Bank. And that 
makes sense, for this branch was planned expressly for you 
and all other visitors to London. You can change Travellers 
Cheques there, as well as the currency from your 

own country, and you can get all the advice you require 
on the hundred-and-one matters that need attention 
during your stay. This branch of the Midland Bank, too, 
is one of the most comfortable and up-to-the-minute 

in Europe. Make a date to meet your friends there. 


MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED 


“vba. 











GO EAST 


A command that once transformed traders into men of 
fortune and opened up an entire new world still sets the 
imagination racing. Today the challenge remains, more 
subtle perhaps, but still offering rich rewards to men of 
vision. Nevertheless, commerce with the Orient creates its 
own problems, and the businessman needs much informa- 
tion before attempting it. It is no accident that so many 
who have been successful in this area consulted the 
National Overseas and Grindlays Bank first. The Bank, 
with branches from East Africa to the Union of Burma, is 
uniquely equipped to give accurate information on pre- 
vailing conditions in the East. Whatever market interests 
you, the National Overseas and Grindlays Bank will be 
pleased to give you all the help it can. 

A comprehensive service is available at the Bank’s branches 

in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Kenya, Zanzibar, Uganda 


Tanganyika, Somaliland Protectorate and at Camp and 
Steamer Point, Aden, Northern and Southern Rhodesia 


NATIONAL OVERSEAS AND 
GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


(Amalgamating National Bank of India Ltd. and Grindliays Bank Ltd.) 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
London Branches: 54, Parliament Street, $.W.1 + 13, St. James’s Square, $.W.1. Shipping, Passage and Insurance Departments: 9, Tufton Street, S.W.1! 
: Bankers to the Government in: ADEN - KENYA - 





UGANDA - ZANZIBAR and SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
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progress 
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The last ten years have seen the new industry of B. H. C. Products.......and some of their end uses 
petroleum chemicals well and truly established on Ethylene Styrene monomer and Polystyrene (Synthetic rubbers and rubber- j 
Scottish soil. This great new enterprise owes ‘ita like plastics; electrical equipment; toys; piping). Polyethylene. y 
, © ° : 5 y , , he , a x 

origin and development to the foresight, capital re- Ethyl Alcohol Raw materials for textiles; synthetic fibres; plastics; ! 
sources, scientific skill and management of two lead- ee ee 

a pharmaceuticals and fine chemicals. Solvent for industrial ; 
ing companies—The British Petroleum Company finishes. Methylated spirits. : 
Limited and The Distillers Company Limited. The : 


Diethy! Ether Solvent for extraction of oils and alkaloids in the 


organisation jointly formed by them to produce pharmaceutical industry. Anaesthetics. 
4 *€ ee ie s S ; ' S - — 7 ‘As Ti bas 

basic raw materials for industry: British Hy dro isopropy! Alcohol Acetone (solvent for rayon, explosives, lacquers, aircraft ‘ 

carbon Chemicals Limited — -has already successfully dopes, and adhesives.) Intermediate for pharmaceuticals and 

accomplished a major programme of expansion, ex- nee | 

tending both its output and the diversity of its Tetrapropylene Household and industrial synthetic detergents. 


products. Today petroleum chemicals produced at 
Grangemouth are basic raw materials in scores of 


roducts ranging from drugs to dye-stuffs fabrics *Polyethylene Household, medical and laboratory articles; piping; 
Pp . 5 5 . cable insulation. 


Butadiene Synthetic rubbers and rubber-like plastics. Boot and shoe soles. 


to footwear, paints to plastics . . . assisting industrial 


. . * Ihe agine* i 2ChiCL . arhicides: r i age 
development in many fields, and helping everyone Cumene/Phenol Phi nol (re sins; insectic ides; herbic ide 3; sy nthetic filbre 33 
. at - ? ; lubricating oil additives). Intermediate for dye-stufts, 
to achieve higher standards both in work and in pharmaceuticals and other fine chemicals. 
leisure. 


* PLANTS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND DUE FOR COMPLETION IN 1959 
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British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd 


GRANGEMOUTH - STIRLINGSHIRE 
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countries with which the United Kingdom has a persistently 
favourable trade balance. Using the Hongkong figures 
(and therefore reversing the cif-fob difference) Hongkong 
took British goods to the value of £42 million last year 
and sent to this country goods worth £21 million. 

That is the apple cart that the Lancashire protectionists 
would like to upset. If they did so they would upset some- 
thing else as well—moral values. Gallantly, and with 
machinery drawn from Britain as well as America and Japan, 
Hongkong has managed to absorb refugees amounting to 
between a third and a half of its total numbers. Recent census 
figures are not available, but the best estimates are that 
out_of a population of 2} millions about one million are 
refugees (not all of them from communism). Britain’s brave 
little window on Communist Asia would normally be filled 
with a trading rather than a manufacturing community. 
The home government (and still more the Americans) by 
cutting down trade with China forced them to choose 
otherwise and they have become inconvenient to a major 
British industry. But at its lowest the damping down of 
Hongkong’s 300,000 spindles would not check for more 
than a few months a decline in the Lancashire cotton 
industry that began long before the Hongkong industry 
was thought of. The implied charge against Hongkong 
is unworthy. Mr John Keswick summed it up at the China 
Association’s dinner last week when he said: “In Hong- 
kong they spin—and they toil.” 


SHIPPING 


Ships Are Idle, Not Men 


N sheer numbers of ships and volume of gross tonnage, 
I the amount of shipping that is now laid up in British 
waters seems quite immense. The figures themselves, and 
the sight of more and more idle funnels poking out of quiet 
inlets around the coast, can be compared only with the 
thirties. A month ago the total exceeded 250 vessels of not 
quite 14-million gross tons, of which 183 ships of just over 
a million tons were British, including 52 tankers of 475,000 
tons and 131 dry cargo ships of 559,000 tons. But world 
shipping has grown by more than half in the last twenty- 
five years and the present total of British ships laid up is still 
less than 5 per cent of the total British merchant navy fleet. 
Even the world total of laid-up shipping, now estimated 
to be close on 1,200 ocean going vessels of not quite 8 
million gross tons, is relatively small in a world fleet that 
now exceeds 34,000 vessels of more than 110 million gross 
tons (including the American reserve fleet). 

These world estimates exclude coastal and short-sea 
vessels, which may make the present total laid up rather 
more ; and some flags and owners have been more hardly 
hit than others. About 34 million tons of ocean-going 
vessels, both. dry cargo and oil tanker, under the “ Pan- 
Hon-Lib” flags are now known to be laid up, which is 
neatly 30 per cent of the gross tohriage of the fleets regis- 
tered under these three flags of convenience. It is mainly 
from the owners of these vessels that pressure has been 
coming for some international scheme of stabilisation. But 
the Scandinavians have finally decided not to be repre- 
sented on the committee set up six weeks ago by the Inter- 
national Chamber of Shipping to discuss what might be 
done and the chances of an arrangement being worked out 
and applied effectively have become decidedly more remote. 

Strangely, although over a million tons of British shipping 
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are now idle and some further tonnage must be under- 
employed, there is little noticeable unemployment among 
British seamen. The slack has apparently been largely taken 
up by ships now sailing promptly with their full comple- 
ment, and by casual “ unestablished ” labour more readily 
taking shore jobs. During the boom, when full crews were 
often difficult to find, ships were sometimes held up for two 
or three days while a sufficient number of ratings were 
signed on or sailed under-manned. Now these shortages 
have almost disappeared and virtually all of the 50,000 to 
60,000 merchant navy men who are in the established labour 
scheme still have a sea-going job. This scheme, into which 
they can contract for periods of two years at a time, guaran- 
tees them benefits for sickness and unemployment on top 
of those provided by the state, and it also gives them 
priority, when new crews are taken on, over the other 
90,000 to 100,000 British seamen in the British merchant 
navy. These others are casual labour who sign on only 
for the voyage and may take an occasional job ashore. 


WHEAT 


Planning a New Agreement 


AST week, the International Wheat Council voted to ask 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations to convene 
a conference early in 1959, to negotiate the renewal or 
replacement of the international wheat agreement, expiring 
on July 31st, next year. The Council also recommended 
a preliminary conference this autumn, io discuss the possible 
form of a new agreement. Though the United Kingdom 
will be represented at the autumn meeting, and may well 
also attend the negotiating conference next year, it seems at 
this early stage unlikely that Britain, which stayed out of 
the agreements of 1956 and 1953, will enter the next one. It 
has been said from time to time that Britain’s abstention 
from the agreement is unfortunate ; but a substantial section 
of the wheat trade here (including the milling industry, 
whose president recently called the agreement “ rigid and 
restrictionist ”) takes the opposite view. 

In the first agreement, which ran from 1949 to 1953, 
Britain bought an annual average of 177 million bushels 
under the agreement—virtually its entire “ guaranteed 
quota ” for each of the four crop years. The basic price— 
the price of No. 1 Manitoba Northern at Fort William /Port 
Arthur—was then at its ceiling of $1.80 (Canadian) a bushel. 
Since that time the price has fallen steadily, and has 
remained well within the agreement limits (at present $1.50 
and $2.00 a bushel). Total imports of the United Kingdom 
and its territories during 1949-53 averaged 200 million 
bushels ; if Britain had remained in the agreement, and 
bought a similar proportion of its wheat under it, total sales 
registered’ under the agreements would have. been raised 
by more than 183. million bushels each year, though 
obviously:no more wheat would have been drawn from the 
world’s supply.. . 

It is difficult to see how the purchase of this wheat in the 
market instead of under the agreement can have been a 
seriously. unsettling factor, and even more difficult to see 
that it might be so in the near future. American supplies 
still dominate the market ; and production this year will 
probably top the American average for the past ten years. 
In addition, Canada still has massive stocks sufficient to 
cover exports for the next two years, even if the currently 
threatening drought were wholly to wipe out this year’s 
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crop. It is possible that the next wheat agreement may seek 
to incorporate more positive controls over world production 
and to prevent the accumulation of enornious surpluses ; but 
until this happens—and there is no indication that it will— 
there is little reason to think that Britain will benefit from 
the agreement, and even less justification for the charge that 
its absence is doing harm. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Spending in America and Here 


OMPARISONS between expenditure on research and 
development in this country and the United States 
have always been blurred, quite apart from differences in 
definitions and reporting, by the fact that the main body 
of estimates for the United States were for 1953 and those 
for Britain were for 1955. But a second comprehensive 
survey has recently been conducted in the United States 
for 1956: and a preliminary report from the National 
Science Foundation has now provided a summary of these 
later and more comparable figures. In some ways the 1956 
pattern there seems rather more like the 1955 pattern here 
than that of 1953 did: but the most important change is 
a 67 per cent increase in total American expenditure on 
research, to $9 billion. That rather rudely squashes any 
comfortable assumptions from the earlier comparison that 
by and large Britain was doing proportionately as much 
research as the United States. 

It is true that the increase is in terms of current prices, 
with no attempt to deflate for the inflation in costs of 
equipment and salaries of scientists that has undoubtedly 
gone on: the National Science Foundation has not yet indi- 
cated how much of an increase there was in the number 
of qualified scientists and engineers employed on research 
and development, which is perhaps the best “ real” measure 
of effort. Ideally one might wish to consider, besides the 
relative costs of research in the two countries, its efficiency 
(“ output per scientist-year”) ; whether, as research is a 
word that sells goods, American firms are more prone than 
British ones to keep their accounts in such a way that their 
research expenditure is shown to the best advantage ; and 
many other matters, including of course the technical details 
of the surveys that produced the sets of figures. Neverthe- 
less, the figures of total expenditure in the United States, 
of the sources of funds, and of the industries where the 
work is done, enable one to extend, rather cautiously, the 
comparisons used by the Advisory Council for Scientific 
Policy in its last annual report. ~ 


In this the US expenditure on research and development 
in 1953 was given as I.5 per cent of the American gross 
national product, compared with British expenditure equal 
to 1.6 per cent of our gross national product in 1955. But 
the figure for America in 1955 was 2.1 per cent, destroying 
the impression that the two countries are putting the same 
proportions of their resources into scientific and technical 
progress. The difference in the two countries’ efforts 
appears even greater when one looks at industry’s reszarch 
and development alone. In American industry expenditure 
on research and development was equal to 3} per cent of the 
value added in manufacturing in 1953, and 4} per cent in 
1956; in Britain the corresponding figure for 1955 was 
only 2.6 per cent. 
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And Who Pays 


OWEVER, in one major respect the pattern of research 
H and development expenditure in Britain and America 
now appears more alike ; defence accounted for much more 
of the American total in 1956 than it did in 1953. In 1955 
some two-thirds of the £185 million spent in British 
industry came from government funds, and was nearly all 
for defence. This compared with only 37 per cent of the 
research and development work done in American industry 
in 1953. But by 1956 the government was paying for 
nearly 49 per cent of industrial research there. This change 
seems to have resulted from the heavy cost of rockets, for 
the American aircraft industry’s expenditure nearly trebled 
in the three years. Its proportion of the total R & D 
effort in American manufacturing industry rose from less 
than a quarter to a third; in Britain in 1955, aircraft 
accounted for nearly a half. 


RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE, USA & UK 





USA UK 
1953 1956 1955 
Total R & D expenditure .......... $5-4 $9-0 £300 
’ billion billion million 
As a percentage of gross national Per cent Per cent Per cent 
SIE shat Sina teres Abana tek 1-5 2-1 1-6 
Expenditure in manufacturing industry 
as per cent of gross national product 0-9 1-5 I-1 
Industry’s own expenditure as per 
cent of gross national product .... 0-59 0-75 0-36 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Percentage of total R & D expend- 
iture financed by Government..... 52 58 75 
Percentage of industrial R & D ex- 
penditure financed by Government 37 49 68 
Aircraft research as per cent of total 
INGUSEFIAl FOSEAFCN 5.0.0.0 oc cinsccssee 22 32 45-50 





But the vast increase in government financing of, for 
example, flopping sputniks, does not account for the whole 
growth of expenditure on research and development between 
1953 and 1956: the gap between what private industry does 
here and in the United States looks much wider by this 
more recent comparison. Private research expenditure rose 
44 per cent in American industry between 1953 and 1956: 
industrialists there in 1956 were spending nearly three times 
as large a proportion of their “net output” as British 
industrialists were in 1955. Even though some of this 
increase too must have been due to rising prices, there is 
no getting away from the fact that the amount of research 
and development done by industry as well as government in 
the United States is increasing greatly from year to year. 
One might guess that expenditure is rising here too, but 
there is no official attempt planned to find out. The broad. 
figures of the DSIR survey made in 1955 are increasingly 
bandied about, but no more detailed figures of where the 
money was spent have ever been published than those given 
in a paper to the British Association as long ago as the 
autumn of 1956. This week, in the Commons, replying for 
the Lord President of the Council, Mr Harmar Nicholls 
said no plans had as yet been made for the survey to be 
repeated ; “the lessons to be learnt from the first survey 
are still being looked into.” 
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ANDROCLES SMALL 


MALL had always been a dedicated artist. But although he himself realised, more 
See anybody, how tremendously dedicated he was, as an artist, this fact never made 
him particularly happy to be one. He was a natural rebel of course, but having 
been b.1911 he came of age at a time when it was becoming increasingly difficult to 
find things to be rebellious about. To Androcles the kitchen sink style was practically 


$3 
j 


indistinguishable from sheep in snow against a low sun; and even when he was 

only five the design of the scarf knitted for him by his least favourite aunt was cubist. 
Still he did his best. It was Androcles who introduced fixed. mobiles. Androcles who 

hung his carpets on his walls and turned his pictures into hearth rugs, who made 

a Memorial Group out of old carburettors, who drove his car over his dust bin and 

put a gold frame round the result. In his Thick period he represented flat surfaces 

by a bas-relief of warmed up shepherd’s pie. In his Pip period it was Androcles who spent 

five years really getting to know the apple pip and another five learning where to 

place it on the canvas. Success came, curiously, when he became overwhelmed with such 

a hatred of canvas and all the instruments of his trade that he turned First Vacuist 


and earned final fame and acceptance by destroying his canvas altogether. 


an eda iain at 6 II tcc tli: a eit 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 





SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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Britain builds its future on coal 





...and there’s a whole new wealth of opportunity for career-minded young men... as Britain’s 
coal industry pushes ahead with vast reconstruction and development programmes... 


Exciting things are happening in Britain’s new coal industry. New collieries are being 


opened. Large-scale mechanisation is the order of the day 


. Engineering and scientific 


research teams are busy exploring new ways to get coal and to make it work harder for 
the future wealth and welfare of the nation. The men who make their careers in coal 
will find the rewards measure up to the responsibilities. The money is good. The 
prospects are excellent. Not only is there a fascinating variety of problems ; there is 
the satisfaction of knowing that this is one of the most vital careers Britain has to offer. 


University Scholarships: Do you realise 
that the National Coal Board offers a 
hundred University Scholarships each year 
to school-leavers and young men already in 
the industry? This fact alone gives you 
some idea of the need for highly-trained 
people. Most of these Scholarships are for 
mining engineering, but some are given in 
mechanical, electrical, civil and chemical 
engineering and fuel technology. The 
parents’ income makes no difference to the 
value of the Scholarship. 


Apprenticeship Schemes : If you come into 
the industry direct from school, you can 
enter Student Apprenticeship Schemes in 


mining, mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing; or you can enter Engineering Craftsmen 
or Mining Surveyors Apprenticeship 
Schemes. These Schemes co-ordinate tech- 
nical college study (day release and sandwich 
courses) with planned practical training. 

Management Training : An excellent pros- 
pect for those who have obtained technical 
qualifications, either through University or 
through part-time study at a_ technical 
college, is the Board’s Scheme of Manage- 
ment Training. This lasts for two to three 
years and trainees often work on develop- 
ment and reconstruction schemes, getting 
their training today at mines in which they 


may hold responsible posts in the not too 
far distant future. For example, the chances 
of a mining engineer becoming, between the 
age of 26 and 30, a colliery manager (with 
a salary of £1,400 to £2,100) are good. 

** The Many Careers in Coal ’’ : This is the 
title of a free booklet you can write for if 
you are interested in making your career in 
this vital industry. You will read what 
prospects thererare, for example, in mining 
engineering, mining surveying, mechanical, 
electrical and civil engineering and in the 
Scientific and Carbonisation departments. 
Men studying physics and chemistry should 
note that there are opportunities to do 
interesting and original research and scien- 


tific control work. 
Write today for information to: 
THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF STAFF, 
THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD, 
HOBART HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.I, OR 
ANY OF THE DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Issued by the National Coal Board. Divisional Headquarters in: Edinburgh, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Doncaster, Nottingham, Manchester, Dudley, Cardiff, Dover 
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surplus of £175,514, and the decision to pay no dividend 
(against 6 per cent), make a shocking picture—so shocking 
that critics may be tempted to forget that FCI was formed 
for the very purpose of undertaking financing that could 
not be done through normal market channels. If exceptional 
risk-taking did not imply accepting losses on occasion, some- 
thing would be radically wrong with the standards that the 
normal market channels were applying to their customers. 
Nevertheless, Lord Weeks has inherited from Lord Bruce 
a problem of first turning off the tap and then consoli- 
dating. He feels that it would be wrong to name the project 


TURNING A TAP OFF 


FCI’s Heavy Loss 


T is unfortunate for Lord Weeks, the former chairman 
I of Vickers, that in his first year in his new job of chair- 
man of Finance Corporation for Industry he should have to 
produce thoroughly bad figures. A writing down of invest- 
ments by £1,200,000, a loss for the year of £902,322, 
absorbing the whole of the Corporation’s investment reserve 
of £750,000 and almost the whole of the undistributed 


by 
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Re-opening Windscale 


AST October, fire destroyed the core 
L of one of the Atomic Energy 
Authority’s two plutonium producing 
reactors at Windscale. The un- 
damaged twin has since been shut 
down, awaiting a decision on its future. 
Now the last of the three investigating 
committees set up under Sir Alexander 
Fleck has reported on the conditions 
under which, its members think, it 
would be safe to bring the closed 
reactor back into commission. It is 
a bland and highly technical report 
on a subject over which few physicists 
have yet acquired complete mastery. 
How much reassurance is the public 
entitled to draw from its conclusions ? 

The Windscale fire was not started 
by the uranium fuel in the reactor but 
by the graphite blocks out of which it 
is built. The British nuclear power 
programme is tied to the use of 
graphite as a moderator. Only two 
other materials perform this indispens- 
able moderating function equally well. 
One is heavy water and the other 
beryllium; both. are considerably 
dearer than graphite and less plentiful. 


The weakness of graphite, dramati- 
cally shown at Windscale, lies in its 
tendency to become mildly distorted 
under the constant bombardment of 
nuclear fission. Periodically operations 
have to be carried out to relieve the 
internal stress in the graphite. These 
operations take the form of heating the 
graphite above working temperature 
of the pile. If they are not carried 
out, the energy accumulated in the 
graphite structure may be released 
spontaneously and disastrously into 
the reactor as heat. Local hotspots 
formed in this way are dangerous 
because they can rupture the fuel cans 
and start considerable trouble. 


Such an annealing operation was 
being carried out at Windscale when 
the reactor over-heated and caught fire. 
Another will have to be carried out 
on the second reactor before that can 
be re-started. The Calder Hall 
reactors will not become due for anneal- 


ing for another two years, when they 
will have been running for a total of 
four years; reactors in commercial 
power stations can be annealed, but 
may never need it. These differences 
in procedure arise from the different 
conditions under which the reactors 
operate. A graphite reactor run at low 
temperatures, as at Windscale, builds 
up this “Wigner energy” on a con- 
siderable scale and the danger of its 
sudden release is _ serious. At 
Calder Hall, where the reactor is hotter, 
the energy is released almost as 
rapidly as it is formed so that the 
accumulation of energy in the graphite 
takes much longer to reach danger 
level. At the even higher temperatures 
at which the commercial nuclear power 
stations will operate, the graphite 
becomes practically self-annealing. 
This, at least, is what scientists 
expect to happen but they cannot be 
certain until reactors have been running 
long enough to find out. Much 
research has been done on the com- 
mittee’s behalf into the behaviour of 
graphite in reactors. None of the 
results is published in its report but 
may appear later in scientific journals. 
The conditions under which the com- 
mittee advise that the second Wind- 
scale reactor should be _ reopened 
suggest that it must now be regarded 
as a potentially dangerous plant. The 
difficulty peculiar to Windscale, which 
does not apply to the other graphite- 
moderated reactors, is that it is cooled 


THE COMMITTEE’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The No. 2 reactor at Windscale is to 
be re-opened for plutonium production 
after : 


(1) Annealing by a new technique 
using two processes, one fast, one slow ; 
or running the reactor at strictly 
controlled temperatures so that anneal- 
ing is unnecessary. 

(2) Improving the instrumentation. 

(3) Improving the filters on the 
chimneys to cut down (though not to 
eliminate completely) the danger of 
fall-out. 





or projects chiefly responsible for the £1.2 million write-off. 





by air. Hot uranium and hot graphite 
oxidise quite violently in its presence. 
Safety margins are narrow, making the 
routine annealing operations much 
more difficult to carry out at Wind- 
scale than at Calder Hall or at the 
civil power stations, where the cooling 
system works on a closed circuit of 
inert carbon dioxide. Annealing opera- 
tions at Windscale before the fire had 
become progressively less effective and 
what the committee advise for the 
future is a choice of two untried 
alternatives. One is to use two separ- 
ate techniques in succession so that one 
cancels out the shortcomings of the 
other. The other is to control the 
reactor’s temperature so closely that 
the danger of a spontaneous release of 
energy is removed. No method is 
suggested for Calder Hall. 

The Atomic Energy Authority has 
the unenviable task of making these 
suggestions work. Even on such an 
apparently simple recommendation as 
increasing and improving the instru- 
mentation on the Windscale reactor, 
not all members of the AEA are as 
optimistic as the committee in thinking 
either that it can be done or that it is 
worth the effort. A radio-active plant 
cannot be tinkered with. The recom- 
missioning of the reactor might take 
about a year, and much depends on 
whether the military need for 
plutonium is urgent enough to justify 
the effort involved, or whether Wind- 
scale No. 2 should be abandoned. 

With the publication of these recom- 
mendations, the Windscale inquest is 
complete. A chastened AEA has 
before it Sir William Penney’s account 
of the fire and Sir Alexander Fleck’s 
three reports on its organisation and 
safety measures and on the future of 
Windscale. The loss of a reactor is 
serious, but even that can be accepted 
as part of the cost of driving for quick 
results and striving for a position of 
eminence in the atomic world, provided 
that the authority learns the right 
lessons about its methods and _ its 
organisation. It is not yet clear that, 
in organisation at least, the changes 
that are being made are inevitably the 
right ones. 
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But Percival Aircraft is not the cause of any large part of it. 
It is almost equally clear that the present writing-off may 
not be the end. The chairman’s statement refers to it as 
a provision for the “further losses so far incurred,” and 
he mentions vigorous action “in an attempt to arrest 
further deterioration.” 

FCI has a most important function to fulfil in financing 
the steel industry at a moment when for political reasons 
steel cannot turn elsewhere. The main reason for the fall 
in the Corporation’s unquoted investment last year from 
£42.3 million to £29.3 million was that Steel of Wales 
repaid its loan of £28 million just after Bank rate was 
raised to 7 per cent, and thus incidentally made the ceiling 
for bank advances easier to attain, since part of the funds 
for repayment came from ISHRA. Of the remaining loans, 
about half are to the steel industry. They are financed by 
bank advances, down from £42.9 million to £30.5 million. 
Financing with bank money continue, and Lord Weeks is 
not conscious of having less available than he needs. 
Further losses are another matter. The only reserves out 
of which they can be met are, first, the small remaining 
£23,192 of undistributed profits ard, secondly, the uncalled 
capital of the Corporation—{24.5 million, representing 
£9 16s. per £10 share, all the shares being held by the Bank 
of England, the insurance companies and the investment 
trusts. It is a fair guess that the board of FCI must 
have been doing some hard thinking about when, rather than 
whether, a call will be advisable. 


WORLD INTEREST RATES 


Still Cheaper Money 


HE past week has seen further manifestations of the 

world-wide movement towards cheaper money. In the 
United States, where interest rates are lowest and the re- 
cession has been the most severe, the Treasury bill rate has 
resumed its fall; after four successive weekly increases, to 
just over I per cent; it is now back to 3 per cent. In 
Germany, which is just beginning to experience a fall in 
industrial production, the central bank last week cut its 
discount rate from 3} to 3 per cent; the authorities may 
also have been influenced by the quickening in the flow of 
foreign money into the country. This week the National 


WORLD BANK RATES 
1957 peak Jan. 1, 1958 Now 


United Kingdom ......... 7 7 5 
ee ers 34 3 1? 
PN ssskceeceseenene 5 4 3 
DD io kbc56 one sue esueya 5 -- 5 5 
Noatheriands .........csc00 5 5 34 
ON Scecabencecsceens 4h 4h 3} 


Bank of Belgium has reduced its bank rate from 4 to 3} per 
cent, the second reduction within a month and the third this 
year. And in the past month cuts in bank rate have been 
made also by the Netherlands, by Italy (from 4 to 33 per 
cent, the lowest rate since the war and the first change since 
1950), by Japan (from 8.4 to 7.7 per cent) and, of course, 
by the Bank of England. The only important countries that 
have not reduced their bank rates from the 1957 peaks have 
very good reasons for not doing so. 
India and New Zealand, which are forced to pay more regard 
to their chronic shortage of exchange than to the slight 
softening in their domestic economies. 


They are France, . 
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RADIO INDUSTRY 


Cold Comfort 


HE likelihood that the greater part of the Associated 

British Picture Corporation’s £3.5 million trading 
profit for the past financial year came from its television 
investments is cold comfort to the men who make the sets 
that show ABC’s programmes. The radio industry has 
prepared a new series of statistics, giving for the first time 
monthly deliveries of radio and television receivers from 
manufacturers to the shops. These show that in the first 
four months of this year trade was well below 1957 levels. 
Deliveries of television sets were 10 per cent down; of 
radio sets, 15 per cent down ; and of radiograms, which 
enjoyed a minor boom last year, 34 per cent down on those 
for the same four months of 1957. 

Retailers, however, seem to be faring better than manu- 
facturers. Both the radio retailers’ own trade association, 
which bases its figures on returns made by a regular panel 
of retailers, and the radio manufacturers who made their 
own independent calculation of retail sales, reported that 
business picked up in March, and has been at least as good 
as it was a year ago. Even if this improvement is maintained 
throughout the summer and there were signs of a falling off 
in May—manufacturers are not likely to feel the benefit 
until later in the year. Radio retailers, especially the 
bigger ones, tend to carry large stocks of receivers, but 
from February onwards each year they begin to run these 
down towards vanishing point while they watch to see what 
new models the industry will produce for the annual radio 
show in August. Most shops find that old models held in 
stock after that date can only be sold at a discount. 

The business of renting sets is now becoming almost as 
important a part of the retailers’ business as selling them 
across the counter. The retailers’ association has tried for 
the first time to calculate the volume of this business, and 
its sample suggests that very nearly one rental agreement is 
made for every set that is sold outright. Preliminary talks 
are being held to see whether the association might not be 
able to finance these agreements for its members at cheaper 
rates than the finance houses at present charge them. 


COFFEE 


Hedging in Robusta 


AST Tuesday London’s new coffee terminal market, 
C situated in a corner of the main floor of the Commodity 
Exchange, Plantation House, Mincing Lane, swung into 
action. London now has hedging facilities in coffee for the 
first time since the Santos’ futures market closed in 1927. 
The new market is managed by the London Produce Clear- 
ing House and based on the African Robusta coffee. The 
contract is in five ton units and the basic grade is Uganda 
Native Robusta CTMAL Type No, 2 Standard. The price 
is based on delivery of UK Preferential duty Robusta coffee 
in bond at approved warehouses. Trading will normally be 
in six monthly positions ranging up to 13 months ahead, 
with three 10 minute calls a day, five days a week. Support 
from the coffee trade has been good and trading began with 
Over 40 members. 

This is the first time that dealers have had any real 
facilities to hedge against price fluctuations in Robusta, 
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which is the type of coffee mainly used in making soluble 
“instant ” coffees and as such is taking a growing share of 
the world coffee market. The New York futures contracts 
are based on Brazilian and Colombian types and operations 
at Le Havre, where Robusta futures are dealt in, have been 
increasingly hampered by financial restrictions. 

The new London market could scarcely have opened at 
a less propitious moment. Overproduction is bedevilling 
coffee more than most commodities and surpluses are 
increasing at an alarming rate. In Washington the study 
group of the International Coffee Organisation is grappling 
with the problem and it now looks as if only speedy 
co-operation between producing and consuming interests 
can avert a collapse of the market. So fai, South America’s 
leading producers, Brazil and Colombia, have been remark- 
ably successful in holding prices up : first by export restric- 
tions together with Central American producers; and 
latterly by buying in their own coffee. But success has been 
achieved only at severe cost to Brazil’s and Colombia’s cur- 
rencies. Prices of the African Robusta coffees, meanwhile, 
have risen over the past year. Demand is expanding rapidly 
chiefly because of its suitability for soluble coffee powder 
and also because it is a good deal cheape1 than the South 
American growth ; for the British consumer there is the 
additional attraction of Preferential duty. It is estimated 
that instant coffee contains about 75 per cent of Robusta ; 
as the leading instant coffee producer in Britain now 
accounts for about one-third of the total UK coffee imports, 
the growing importance of Robusta is clear. It is also used 
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extensively in blending for the “Espresso” trade. Even 
so, Robusta prices are unlikely to remain at the present high 
leve] for long. Production is rising rapidly and the rate of 
growth here is accelerated because a robusta tree takes only 
about 3-4 years to mature, compared with the Latin 


American tree which takes between § ane 7 years to reach 
maturity. 


IMF EXCHANGE REPORT 


Nearer to Convertibility 


HE ninth annual report of the International Monetary 

Fund on exchange restrictions is more generous in its 
praise than in its criticism. It is particularly eulogistic of 
those countries which during the last year have shown deter- 
mination in upholding exchange freedom even under adverse 
conditions. Such countries, and the United Kingdom 
stands at the top of the list, have found the IMF “a ready 
ally.” 

Although most countries so far have been able to defend 
the progress made towards freer trade and payments, the 
IMF report states that pressures are now building up from 
falling commodity prices and the recession in the United 
States which may endanger the positions that were so suc- 
cessfully held during the past year. These have been only 
smal] forma] relaxations of exchange restrictions ; but a big 
improvement in the effective freedom with which currencies 





Caravelle Catches the Trade Winds 


against the French aircraft industry’s 
lack of export experience. But these 
prejudices are crumbling and the 
Caravelle is making its contribution to 
the current stalemate in British fac- 





OR a decade the market for medium 

range airliners has been dominated 
by British manufacturers much as 
long-range aircraft have been domin- 
ated by American. British prospects 
in the medium range market are now 
threatened by competition from 
sections of the French aircraft industry 
that were forcibly rationalised a year 
ago along lines that the Minister of 
Supply has tried vainly to introduce 
into Britain. Six airlines have between 
them about 70 French-built Caravelle 
jet airliners on order or under option. 
If there are not yet too many medium- 
range airliners on offer, there are signs 
that the British aircraft industry has 
concentrated too high a proportion of 
its resources on their production. Close 
examination of the Caravelle raises 
doubts whether British manufacturers 
have correctly judged the market. 


Built in Toulouse by Sud-Aviation, 
the Caravelle has been flying for three 
years and is now undergoing the last 
trials for its certificate of airworthiness. 
In recent months it has emerged as a 
threat to both the Comet and the 
Viscount-Vanguard combination. It is 
not as elegant as its name implies. Its 
completely cylindrical fuselage sits on 
a pair of wings that seem unaturally 


thin with nothing 10 break their swept 
line. At the far end of the tail, not 
immediately visible from the front, a 
pair of engines each weighing a ton 
protrude one on either side. The 
Caravelle costs {£800,000 (which the 
makers will accept over 4 years) and it 
carries 80 people. It is not an ambitious 
airliner, being limited by its wing 
shape to speeds of 500 miles an hour 
and designed for ranges of 1,500 to 
2,000 miles where jets are not normally 
considered competitive with either 
turbo-prop or piston engined aircraft. 


But two engines are cheaper to fly 
than four ; and the twin-jet Caravelle’s 
costs are below those of the four-jet 
Comet (using the same Rolls-Royce 
jet engine) and much too close to those 
of the  four-engined  turbo-prop 
Vanguard of Vickers-Armstrongs for 
comfort. This explains the Caravelle’s 
competitive success. 

The Caravelle has arrived when the 
airlines are mesmerised by the fear of 
jet competition not only on the long 
North Atlantic crossing but also on the 
short-range operations in Europe 
where the Caravelle performs best. It 
has much prejudice to overcome: 
against twin-engined aircraft, against 
short-range jets and particularly 


tories. WVickers-Armstrongs is about to 
sell its 400th Viscount, but in a year of 
hard selling this company has taken 
new orders for only 18 Viscounts and, 
more serious, none at all for the new 
Vanguard. Nor have the Britannia or 
the Comet fared much better. It 
could be argued that the Comet is in 
every way a bigger, faster, longer- 
range aircraft than the Caravelle and 
therefore that the two are in different 
competing groups. But British Euro- 
pean Airways intends to meet Caravelle 
competition in Europe by using 
Comets, a compromise which other 
airlines are not willing to adopt 
because of the cost. 

The effect of the Caravelle on BEA’s 
traffic is impossible to guess. Why 
do passengers book with one airline 
rather than another? The aircraft has 
all the speed and smoothness common 
to jets. Both the Scandinavian SAS 
and Air France will put it on routes to 
London early next year while BEA will 
not have Comets before 1960. It is 
anybody’s guess whether passengers 
will learn to recognise, like, and ask 
for seats on jet services. Unfortunately 
for Britain, spectator airlines can put 
off ordering new aircraft until] they see 
how the game goes. 
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can be used has resulted from the narrowing of the discounts 
at which European currencies could be exchanged for con- 
vertible currencies in free markets. In this respect, says the 
report, there was continued progress towards convertibility 
although the present position still falls short of formal con- 
vertibility. The line of demarcation between those countries 
that moved towards greater freedom of payments and those 
which retreated fell in the main between the industrial 
countries and those more directly interested in the produc- 
tion ‘of raw materials, whose prices had declined. 

Among the new restrictions mentioned are the advance 
deposit schemes by which certain countries in payments 
difficulties have endeavoured to curtail imports by requiring 
importers to make advance deposits or payments. The 
report adds that in practice the restrictiveness of this device 
could be made negligible if the necessary credit facilities are 
easily available in the country concerned. In spite of this 
progress it is a sobering thought that in this ninth report 
on exchange restrictions, long after the formal transitional 
period to overcome postwar difficulties has expired, the 
majority of IMF members should still appear in the dock as 
transgressors against its most basic rule. 


SHORTER NOTES 


It is not clear whether the explosion that wrecked a tur- 
bine on test at the Calder Hall “ B” nuclear power station 
arose from a fault in the turbine itself or because certain 
valves blocked the steam cycle of the turbine. The reactor, 
which is the third of the four planned for Calder Hall, was 
shut down immediately after the accident and will re-open 
next week but for plutonium production only. Since the 
reactor must be cooled during operation, the steam from the 
boilers will be “ dumped ” until the turbine house has been 
repaired. An inquiry into the causes of the explosion 
opened on Friday. 


* * * 


With the award of a contract to run a commercial tele- 
vision station in East Anglia to a group formed by the 
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Norwich Union Life Insurance Society, several local 
businesses and newspapers, the Manchester Guardian, the 
Evening News and two film and theatre groups, the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority’s network is complete. It 
consists of nine stations, four big and five small, and affords 
service to 90 per cent of the population. 


The London office of the Manufacturers Trust Company 
has made available a revised and extended edition of its 
street map and gazetteer showing the location and telephone 
number of banking offices in the City of London. 


* * * 


Germany has abolished the “ liberalised capital accounts ” 
(Libka marks), through which foreign investments in Ger- 
many have hitherto had to be channelled ; these accounts 
have at times stood at a significant premium. Purchases 
of land and direct investments in German industry may now 
be made freely from all non-resident accounts ; but pur- 
chases of German securities and credits to German residents 
with less than five years to maturity can be made, except 
with specific permission, only from “ freely convertible ” 
accounts (held by residents of the dollar area). 


* x * 


Contrary to the suggestion in the article “ Sterling's 
Strength through Tribulation” in the issue of June 14th, 
there has been no general relaxation of the official restric- 
tions on overseas credits imposed last September. The 
restrictions are on refinance facilities for non-residents and 
on credits in respect of trade between third countries. . 


* * ® 


An estimate of the dollar assets of British insurance 
companies by Mr Charles F. Trustam, chairman of the 
British Insurance Association, puts the total at the formid- 
able figure of more than $1,600 million. 


* * * 


The World Bank has made loans of $25 million to the 
Japan Development Bank for electric power expansion and 
$43 million for port improvements at Calcutta and Madras. 
The bank has borrowed Dm 200 million at 3 per cent from 
the Deutsche Bundesbank for three years. Mr Eugene 


Black’s appointment as president of the World Bank has 
been renewed for five years. 


The gross profit after depreciation of W. H. Smith and 
Son (Holdings) for the year ended March 29th rose from 
£1,673,549 to £1,825,861. A final ordinary diivdend of 
10 per cent has been detlared, leaving the total dividen 
unaltered at 15 per cent. °- : 
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STANDARD MOTOR from 16 to 14 per cent was less than was Discount, the hire purchase finance 

- a > ae 5 s , ¢ 2°a ac 

ne: ue one aaa: ~~ expected house, has been over it twice. Last 


10 fascinate Massey-Ferguson. Last 
July, at the time of the abortive bid by 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson, as it was then 
called, for the Standard Motor 5s. 
ordinary units, it was willing to pay the 
equivalent of 9s. 6d. for Standard 
Motor shares. And Massey-Ferguson 
had bought the shares in the market at 
prices ranging close up to this figure, 
giving it a shareholding of about 20 per 
cent. More recently Lord Tedder, the 
chairman of Standard Motor, has said 
he understood that Massey-Ferguson 
was interested in being a large share- 
holder but had no intention of trying to 
obtain control. 


Be that as it may Massey-Ferguson 
clearly wants to increase its voice and 
stake in Standard Motor, for it has made 
an offer in cash of 8s. for the new 
ordinary shares in Standard Motor now 
being allotted to stockholders in Mul- 
liners (Holdings) as a result of Standard 
Motor’s recent offer. Holders of over 
80 per cent of the Mulliners ordinary 
stock have already accepted and the offer 
is open until July 18th. A 100 per cent 
acceptance would involve the issue of 
3,656,250 shares of 5s. each in Standard 
Motor, so that if Massey-Ferguson 
acquired for cash all these units its 
holding in Standard Motor would be 
upwards of 30 per cent. A shareholding 
of 25 percent. is often regarded as giv- 
ing its owner an effective, as opposed to 
slatutory, control and to acquire a 
bigger holding Massey-Ferguson has bid 
a little over Is. more than the prevailing 
market price of 7s. for Standard units. 


ALBERT E, REED 


| care ma of product within the broad 
category of paper making is the re- 
current theme in the full accounts of 
Albert E. Reed for the year ended on 
March 31st. The pattern of that diver- 
sity is apparent from this breakdown of 
sales : 

1956-57 1957-58 


A Yo 
Converted packaging ... 36 37} 
Wrapping paper ....... 34} 34} 
Printing papers ........ 16 16 
MOWERTONE ciccccccnccecs 8 8 
Miscellaneous.......... 53 4 


‘Diversity has certainly helped the group 
in a period when there is an excess of 
paper making capacity. In 1957-58, 
Reed’s sales rose from £5§8.5 million to 
£62.3 million but trading profits fell 
by 13 per cent from £6,663,954 to 
£5,764,750. For the paper industry that 
is not an exceptionally bad result and 
the breakdown of the figures in half- 
yearly periods (discussed here on May 
241th) shows that the group, despite the 
start-up expenses on new machines, was 
able to hold its own in the later months 
of the financial year. Moreover, the 
reduction in the tota] ordinary dividend 


Lord Cornwallis reports that “ mills 
and factories are running at a satisfactory 
rate of production,” but implicitly he also 
recognises that the new capacity is not 
yielding the return on which the expan- 
sion was first planned. He argues that 
if the plant had not been modernised, 
profits would have fallen even further. 
Now the company is seeking permission 
from the Capital Issues Committee to 
raise £5 million on a debenture later this 
year. Perforce, ordinary shareholders 
will have to accept the directors’ decision 
to come to the market with a debenture, 
but they will hardly welcome the crea- 
tion of another fixed interest stock rank- 
ing in front of the equity when the paper 
companies are fighting hard to maintain 
their share of a market that has lost, tem- 
porarily at least, its remarkable power of 
expansion. The £1 units of A. E. Reed 
at the current price of 35s. 6d. yield 
7% per cent. 


RENOLD CHAINS 


O* the back of a satisfactory pre- 
liminary statement, Renold Chains 
is coming to the market for the second 
time in two years with a rights issue of 
ordinary shares. Expansion and re- 
development started in 1956 at a cost 
then estimated at about £3} million, to 
which the rights issue in July, 1956, 
contributed about {1.9 million. In 
1956-57 profits suffered a setback but 
that had little effect on the capital 
programme. Now the preliminary report 
for the year to March 31st last shows a 
recovery in gross profits from £1,041,066 
to £1,435,798 and in net profits from 
£404,398 to £558,770. The ordinary 
dividend is unchanged at 1234 per cent. 
About £2 million in new money will 
be raised by the proposed issue of 
1,379,804 ordinary shares of {1 each at 
30s. a share in the proportion of 3 new 
shares for every 8 held. The old shares 
are now quoted ex-rights at 34s. 13d. (to 
yield 7.3 per cent) while the yield 
offered by the new shares at 30s. on the 
assumption of a maintained 12} per cent 
dividend is 8} per cent. A rights issue 
following as this does so quickly on the 
heels of another can be attractive to 
shareholders only if the development 
programme quickly produces higher 
earnings to service the new capital. 


OLDS DISCOUNT 


OME time ago the Chancellor said that 

he was looking into the ways used 
by companies to raise new money 
without having to go to the Capital 
Issues Committee for permission. He 
has at long last acted, but in the 
meantime the number of those who 
saw the point of taking time by the 
forelock multiplied. There was a well- 
trodden path round the CIC. Olds 


January it bought a company, whose 
sole asset was £245,000 in cash, for 
230,000 §s. ordinary shares, which were 
privately placed. Now it has bought 
from? Anglo-Scottish Amalgamated the 
share capital of Galtros, whose assets 
consist of £859,420 of cash and which 
has no liabilities, by the issue of 886,000 
5s. ordinary shares. These _ shares, 
following a precedent set by Radio 
Rentals, are being offered as rights to 
shareholders of Olds in the proportion of 
one for five at 20s. a share (compared 
with a current market price of 30s.). A 
final dividend of not less than 12} per 
cent is forecast. “Not less” has some 
meaning, for the 1957 final payment was 
15 per cent and already this year the 
company’s new business has expanded 
and it has paid an interim of 12} per 
cent. 


SELECTION TRUST 


T= spread of investments held by 
Selection Trust is wide but, though 
it has interests in diamonds through 
CAST and in gold through Vaal Reefs 
and Western Holdings, it is pre- 
dominantly a base metal finance house— 
specialising in copper, lead and zinc— 
through its holdings in Mufulira, Roan 
Antelope and Tsumeb. The fall in base 
metal prices and consequently smaller 
dividends from American Metal Climax 
(through which its copper interests are 
held) and Tsumeb brought its gross 
revenue down from £4,643,569 to 
£3;224,591 in the year to March 31st. 
Nevertheless the ordinary dividend was 
left unchanged at 7s. per Ios. unit on the 
capital as increased by a § per cent 
scrip issue. 

The sptead of its investments has 
been widened and its dependence on 
Rhodesian copper and other base metals 
lessened by the merger of American 
Metal and Climax Molybdenum at the 
end of last year. As a result, an impor- 
tant part of the business of the merged 
company, American Metal Climax, is 
associated with molybdenum, the 
demand for which turns on the level of 
stee] production in the United States 
though its price tends to be more stable 
than that of copper. How far the merger 
has shifted the interests of Selection 
Trust is partly revealed by the figures 
published by the chairman, Mr Chester 
Beatty. His statement shows that before 
the merger Selection Trust’s interests 
were split as to 25 per cent in North 
America and 65 per cent in Africa and 
60 per cent of the total was in base 
metals, excluding molybdenum: now the 
split is 35 per cent in North America 
and 5§ per cent in Africa; 40 per cent 
of the total is in base metals, and 20 per 
cent in molybdenum. Mr Beatty says: 

We shall try to maintain our dividend 

at 7s. per stock unit and I am hopeful 
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that it will prove possible to do so; 

whether in saying this I am being too 

optimistic remains to be seen. 

The yield on the [0s. units at 
76s. 103d. is 9.2 per cent. 


CANADIAN AND ENGLISH 
STORES 


TT board of Canadian and English 
Stores is now headed by Mr S. R. 
Hogg, who was the chairman of the 
shareholders’ committee that issued in 
March a devastating report on the 
groups’ activities in hire purchase retail- 
ing. This board now states that pro- 
vision has been made for all known 
losses up to the end of the financial year 
on January 31st and it is “taking every 
possible step to restore the group to a 
position of earning profits and is satis- 
fied that as a result of the reorganisation 
the losses have been arrested.” Any 
efforts in this direction will be applauded 
by shareholders. But what can be 
salvaged? A further loss of £1.1 million 
in 1957-58 follows the loss of £1 million 
in 1956-57. ; 

The capital and reserves belonging to 
shareholders could be restored—but that 
lies in the power not of the board so 
much as of Mr Harry Brooks, the former 
managing director and owner of the 
business who sold the Canadian and 
English Stores equity to the public. 
From the proceeds of the sale, Mr 
Brooks made a loan of £33 million to the 
company; £500,000 of that loan was 
repaid and made available to the com- 
pany “in another form” and _ later 
another {£1 million was voluntarily 
cancelled by Mr Brooks. Thus the 
company still owes Mr Brooks £2 
million. If Mr Brooks, who has in any 
event made a good deal out of the sale 
of the shares to the public, were to waive 
part or all of that loan the wreck might 
be salvaged. The shareholders’ com- 
mittee believes that Mr Brooks should 
make a substantial gesture towards 
‘meeting the losses suffered by share- 
holders. So far Mr Brooks has made no 
response and the dividend-less Is. 
ordinary units stand at 3s. 9d., against an 
issue price of 17s. 6d., and a top price 
in the market of 30s. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
METAL INDUSTRIES 


T= recovery of Metal Industries from 
the loss of £544,923 in 1955-56 has, 
under the new board of directors, been 
carried a stage further: in 1956-57 the 
group earned a gross profit of £1,627,359 
and now in the year to March 31st last 
it has risen to £1,755,912. Net profits 
are slightly lower, falling from £800,097 
to £779,753, but this is due to the excep- 
tionally low figure for tax in 1956-57 
when losses from the previous year were 
brought forward. The most important 
pointer in the preliminary statement is 
that the ordinary dividend is set firmly 
at 14 per cent; in 1956-57 the dividend 
was 9 per cent, plus a special bonus of 
5 per cent paid in recognition of the 
passing of the dividend in the previous 
year. It therefore looks as if the board 
is reasonably confident that it can main- 
tain a payment of 14 per cent. The 
directors also have their eye on’ expan- 
sion, as the sale of 1,500,000 shares jn 
British Oxygen showed ; their thoughts 
seem to be turned towards engineering 
rather than the metal trade. At 32s. 103d. 
xd the {1 units yield 8} per cent. 


RUSTON AND HORNSBY 


Fanon the trading profits of the 
Ruston and Hornsby group, the 
locomotive and engineering concern, 
advanced by £64,501 to £2,107,789 in 
the year to March 31st, the group’s 
total income was hardly changed at 
£2,414,205 (against £2,414,818). Income 
from contracts completed in earlier years 
fell slightly (from £89,251 to £64,252), 
and there was a fall of £40,115 to 
£242,164 in income from trade invest- 
ments. Interest charges, up from 
£40,037 to £89,688, were swollen by a 
full year’s servicing of the new loan 
stock while depreciation rose from 
£702,474 to £749,372. The fall in tax 
(from £858,351 to £809,461) was insuffi- 
cient to offset these higher charges, and 
the net profit, after a repeated charge of 
£120,000 for replacement, fell by 
£48,272 to £645,684. The dividend on 
the ordinary £1 units has been main- 
tained at 9 per cent, so that they yield 
6} per cent at 27s. 
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FIRST DEALINGS: June 18 July 2 July 16 
LAST DEALINGS: July 1 July 15 Aug. 5 
ACCOUNT DAY: July 8 July 22 Aug. 12 





ILT-EDGED ended last week quietly, 

but made persistent gains this week. 
Small gains were made throughout the 
list ; the medium-dated issues were well 
supported, 35 per cent Conversion 1969 
rising i to 86} and 5} per cent Ex- 
chequer 1966 % to 103i. Among the 
long-dated stocks, 5} per cent Funding 
1982-84 went up by % to 100 xd, a rise 
much of which represents accumulated 
interest. German bonds rose strongly, 
The premium on dollar stocks shrank 
to I per cent. 

Industrial shares weakened at first and 
then became steadier. There was little or 
no further change in prices when the new 
account opened on Wednesday. The fall 
in prices was small on balance but it was 
spread over most of the leading stocks ; 
The Economist indicator declined 2.2 to 
190.3. Brewery shares held firm; Tru- 
man Hanbury Buxton gained 2s. 6d. to 
36s. xd following the bid for Daniell and 
Sons and Watney Mann deferred rose 
2s. to 68s. 6d. Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries fell 1s. on balance to 28s. 1o}d. xc. 
Standard Motor jumped 1s. rd. to 
7s. 9d. on the bid by Massey-Ferguson 
for the Mulliners shares. Shipping 
shares were generally higher; British 
and Cimmonwealth and Cunard both 
reached their best levels this year of 
38s. 6d. and 19s. respectively. Steel 
shares were also better, John Summers 
rising Is. to 25s. 13d. 

More interest was taken in oil stocks, 
British Petroleum gaining 3s. 6d. to 106s. 
on Wednesday, but then spurted to 
112s. 9d. at one time on Thursday on 
American buying. A strong demand 
sprang up for the newer South African 
gold mines; West Driefontein rose 
7s. 6d. to 104s. 43d., Western Holdings 
5s. to 101s. 3d., Hartebeestfontein 2s. 3d. 
to 65s. 3d. and Welkom Is. to 14s. 9d. 


_Anglo American Corporation gained §s. 


to 147s. 6d. Diamond mines also 
strengthened, Anglo American Invest- 
ment Trust rising 6s. 3d. to 170s. 7$d. 





THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 


** The Economist” Indicator 


1958 | Indicator* Yield % 1958 1957 


Average Yields 
(per cent) 


Price Index 
Dec. 31, 1957100 











Group June May | June | June | May § June | 
ta. | 5, | 27, | 24, tom 4| ee | ome | Ox | oe | "ar | to 
June 4 184-2 6°59 | High Low High Low 
1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 1958 1958 oi | 198.0 + a | 5 et 
Ordinary Shares :— | | , 18 191-7 6-30 | | 
Electrical engineering ... | 128-5 | 102-6 | 107-0 | 4-92 | 5-63 | 5-39 25) 192-5 6-25 | 1925 | 66-1 | 225-0 | 7-2 
Engineering ............ | 127-6 | 102-4 | 105-6 | 4-84 | 5-82 | 5-66 2| 190-3 6-32 (June 25) | (Feb. 26) | (July 10) (Nov. 6) 
Motors and aircraft ..... | 125-2 | 99-2) 104-7] 5-33 6-58 ; 6:24 : 
eee ee 91:7 | 94-5] ... 10-47 |10-16 ** Financial Times ” Indices 
Chain stores ........... 125-1 | 99-5 | 104-8] 3-45 4-45 | 4-22 
Cotton and rayon textiles 104-5 | 90-1 | 96-1] 8-95 | 9-79 | 9-15 . | ay | , 
hus einaseonos 118-3 | 116-1 | 118-1 | 4-69 | 5-03 | 4-94 | Ord. | Fixed | Consols Bargains: 
i erdisnswinsdismiss | 147-0 | 105-1 | 112-5] 4-51 | 6-25 | 5-82 | Int-t | Yieig | Marked | 
ShlpsiAS .....-.0<00s00. | 132-0} 93-5 | 105.3 | 5-95 | 7-87 | 6-50 | | 
Investment trusts....... | 121-2 | WEE-3 | 114-1 | 4-36 | 4-97 | 4-94 | | 
Industrials :— | , | 90-50 | 
Ordinary (all classes).... | 120-6 | 104-2 | 109-4] 5-85 | 6-60 | 6-28 90-50 | 
Preference ............. | 99-3 | 99-4] 99-416-40 | 6-40 | 6-40 | 175-8 90-54 | 
Debenture............. | 107-8 | 105-2 | 105-6 | 6-00 | 6-16 | 6-13 as 4 | ea ao | ; bol how 
Total (capital goods) ...... | 127-0 | 100-1 | 104-1] 5-15 | 6-76 | 6-51 ae 2 | 33 | 4. ‘ < 
Total (consumption goods). | 111-4 | 105-8 | 110-5 | 6:84 | 6-89 | 6-59 Sent PAS | 90-33 | (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 
Consols 2)%........00. 108-6 | 108-1 | 108-7 | 4-98 | 5-00 | 4-98 Bases :—* 1953-100. + July ¢ 1928— 100. 
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rice. | Pric Net sros é | 
ries, 1968 | AND | Sune’ | jae’ | Yield, Yield, Prices, 1958 | Last Two | ORDINARY | Prive, | Price, | Yield, 
y July 2 Dividends June 25,) July 2, July 2, 
; | GUARANTEED | ste | 1958" | July 2 16 8 STOCKS 1958 | 1958" | ~ 1958 
High | Low | _ STOCKS 1958 1958 | 5 1958 High | Low 
; 7 | | ‘ & &i{ ia G | 
985 964, |War Loan 3%....1955-59; 9818 | 9818 |212 5,4 2 61 | % | % Steer & ENGINEERING £.s. d. 
9518 | 90% |Funding 2}%....1956-61 95, 9531/3 0 2 4 310!) 49/3 | 41/10} Tai 6b Babcock & Wilcox. fl 47/3 | 46/9 '511 3g 
982% | 9642 'Conversion 2%...1958-59 9833 98%{13 5 6 4 1 Ti{ 25/1} 21/7} 6b 4aDormanLong..... 22/9 | 22/103 8 1411 
968 | 93.4 |Exchequer 2%...... 1960) 96} 96 |3 2 114 3 8 | 54/73 | 457 5 a, 10 bGuest Keen N’ fold. fi 54/44 | 53/73 5 11 10 
98} 954, |Exchequer 3%...... 1960, 98: | 98} |210 8 4 1 8 | 34/6 28/3 72a 4 bAlfred Herbert ....f1 34/6 | 34/3 |6 2 0 
99 #1 95 “sowed ....1962; 99% | 99% | 2 9 5° 41111 | 52/3 | 417 4a T 6Metal Box ........ £1; 51/9* | 51/99 | 4 5 @Q 
94} 88% (Exchequer 3%...1962-63, 9343 9348 | 324 4 9 1/1] 24/3 | 20/7 | 86 3 .aStewarts & Lloyds.{1 21/7}* 22/- 10 0 0 
1003 99% Conversion 43°. ree 1963' 100} | 10033 | 212 8 413 5 | 57/3 | 48/- | 5a 13 bSwanHunter...... £1 56/3 | 55/3 |610 0 
898 83% Savings Bds. 3%.1955-65) 893 89 |3 910 418 10/) 21/3 | 17/9 746 4 aUnited Steel....... £1 19/4$ | 19/7}*11 14 5 
81% 173 ‘Funding Paved 1959-69, 81 81% '318 6 5 8 lil 32/9 | 28/6 Bie TRE VINES... ccc ccceca £1; 30/- | 29/103 6 13 10 
a 75:10 4 7,12 5 Te ELECTRICAL 
89} | 863 Funding 4%.....1960-90, 87t | 87 {| 218 7,416 41) 52/- | 47/- | 15c¢  23aAssoc. Elec. Inds...f1 50/- 49/9 |6 0 8 
719 75 Savings Bds. 3%.1960-70, 783 78} | 4 0 4/ 510117) 45/9 | 39/3 | 4a 84bBr. Ins. Callenders.£{1 43/9 42/9 517 0 
90 * 843 Exc hequer 24% ..1963-64) 90} 9% | 3 6 7'4 9 Qi 29/- | 24/7} | 43fc _6jaDecca Record ....4/- 25/10} 25/73 | 616 8 
81% 78% Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67; 81} | 814 |319 6:5 4 Ol| 36/3 | 28/- | 15 ¢ 15 cElect.&Mus.Inds.10/- 34/6 35/9 |4 4 0 
733 698 Savings Bds. 3% .1965-75! 73% 13 %5 318 9|510 9/1} 56/3 | 44/6 | 4a 10 bEnglish Electric . £1 52/6 | 51/99 |5 8 3 
103} 99 (Exchequer 5$%.. ..1966] 102% | 1034 |217 11:5 5 5] 38/9 | 29/9 8b 34a General Electric fl. 33/6 | 32/3 |7 2 8 
83%, | 78% |Funding 3%..... 1966-68, 81 *|; 8143*| 31710) 5 6 21 TEXTILES 
943° 914 |Victory 4%...... 1920-765 94 | 9 |3 2 3,419 6f] 16/3 | 12/4} 3a 3 bBradford Dyers....£1) 12/45 | 12/44 '914 0 
863 81% |Conversion 33%..... 1969, 85% | 86} | 313 2}5 7 1] 23/3 | 19/6 2ta ss 6} Coats, J. & P...... fl 21/14 | 20/3 | 812 10 
98 | 974 (Conversion 5}%..... 1974, 974k | 973 |3 4 3;);5 9 9} 23/73 | 19/73 3a 5 bCourtaulds........ 23/3* | 22/10} 6 19 10 
763 714 (Treasury 33% ...1977-80) 754 15} | 312 8;|5 8 41} 34/7} | 29/103} 1246 5 aLancashire Cotton. 4 34/6  33/3* 1010 8 
76} 703 \Treasury 34% ...1979-81| 753 | 764% /312 5|5 9 2/1} 35/44 | 31/4} 1246 24a Patons & Baldwins.{1 33/3 | 32/6 |9 4 7 
101} 98} (Funding 5$°% 1982-84, 998* | 100* |3 3 2/5 9 9 SHops & STORES 
653 60 Redemption 3%: 1986-96 653 | 653 |3 7 3°>5 2 4/1 22/3 18/6 | 6a 12 bd Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 22/3 22 /- 4 110 
12:43 643 [Funding 34%. .1999-2004 71%*, 718* 3 310;5 2 Ol] 41/6 | 33/6 20 b| ThaDebenhams..... 10/-| 39/9 | 39/3 |7 0 3 
75$ 69% Consols 4% aiter Feb. 1957, 73y%*| 734*|3 2 5|5 8 5ff 24/6 17/3 50 6) 15 aGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/- 23/43|| 23/3. 6 19 10 
68} 63} War Loan 3$% after 1952) 66} 662 |3 0 6/5 5 4f} 45/13 | 37/3 10 a 22$bMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/— 44/6 | 43/73 3 810 
661% | 62% [Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961, 664 | 663 | 3 0 9|}5 6 4ff 27/1} | 21/- | 12}a) 20 b United Drapery...5/- 26/9 | 27/- 6 0 5 
58} 543 {Treas, 3% after Apr. 1966 583 | 588 | 219 6,5 4 If} 42/103, 34/7} | 13}a, 26%, Woolworth....... 5/- 40/6 | 39/103 5 0 5 
514% | 462 |Consols 23%........00-.| 504* | 505% 217 2;'419 4f SHIPPIN 
49} 463 (Treas. 2}% after Apr. i975 493 | 495 /-218 6|5 2 4f| 38/6 | 29/- 63a' 1345 Brit. &Com’ wealth10/- 37/9 | 38/6 5 311 
95 % 90} Br . Electric 44% .1967-69, 9443 | 95% 13 4 4,5 510/197 | 16/6 | 2a 8 bCunard........... £1 18/6 | 19/ 1010 6 
153 124 ‘Br. Electric 3% ..1968-73, 75} | 75% '31911}511 Ol} 33/3 | 27/3 | 9Q§c 10$c Furness Withy..... £1 33/- | 32/9 612 0 
123 683 (Br. Electric 3%..1974-77, 724 | 72% |316 415 8 31) 30/6 | 22/- | 3a\ 8 bP. & O. Deferred...{1 30/- | 30/- |7 6 8 
863 82% |Br. Electric 44% .1974-79 862 86} & 1 § & Tt iki | MISCELLANEOUS 
16} 72%, |Br. Electric 34% .1976-79, 764 763 |312 7)/5 8 41} 35/6 27/- | 224c, 18 aAllied Bakeries ‘A’5/- 34/- | 33/9 4 81lh 
87} 82% |Br. Gas 4% ..... 1969-72, 874 | 85%* 311 8|5 8 61) 39/9 | 31- | 3a 6 bAssoc. Port. Cem...£1 38/3 | 38/3 414 3 
83} 79} |Br. Gas 34% . ..-1969-71) 823 | 83 | 314 0/5 8 6/| 18/73 | 13/4 | lla 9 b Beecham Group...5/- 18/- | 17/44,515 3 
66 60%, |Br. Gas 3% ..... 1990-95} 65} 65, |3 7 3\5 1102} 36/- | 26/6 44a 8 b Bowater Paper er: 34/3 | 34 17 7:0 
153 724, |Br. Transport 3% 1968- 13) 75} 15% | 31911 | 511 Ol} 48/- 36/9 | 4a 8 b Br. Aluminium ....£1 44/- 44/- 5 9 0 
844 79} (Br. Transport 4% 1972-77| 824 82? | 31010|5 9 31) 47/9 | 37/73 | f10 a +630 Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/- 47/3 46/6 6 4 8 
663 6048 |Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 653* 65% |312 615 6 5lj 24/3 | 19/9 Tia 1740 B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. -5/- 23/6 | 22/6* | 511 3 
35/6 | 28/3 .* a hn reg we hinceus 35 a 34/3, 51610 
ates DOMINION Drs Di | 19/- | 14/43 a Dunlop Rubber. .10/— 18/44 | 18/-" 715 8 
Prices, 1958 | combomatives "AND —lyuned5, Jule 3,! July 3, | 30/48 24/3 | 4a 8 bmp. Chemical. ....£129/10}) 28/10|) 5 10 10j 
Wi h | Lo | FOREIGN BONDS _ 1958 ° 1958 | 1958 45/3 37/- | 83a 1145, Imp. Tobacco ..... £1 44/9 43/6 9 40 
1B | ! 36/1} | 28/- 5 b| 2kha J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1 35/3 36/14 4 3 0 
. 7: LR ee. )£ s. 4. | 16/14 | we) 3¢ 84> Monsanto Chem.. -5/-| 19/3, | 18/3 | ¢ 8 8 
88 83 |Agric. Mortgage 5%........ 1959-89 864 , 87 | 518 5/} 14/ [tf | | a)Ranks .......... 0/- 3 4° 
794 76} |Australia 34%............- 1965-69 79 | 783* | 5 18 101) 36/- | 27/9 | (5a 99 bA.E. Reed....... £1 35/-* | 35/6 7 17 10 
953 | 923 (Birmingham 5%........... 1973-75 93 93 |513 21 14/3 | 11/8E | 22hc, 22}cSears Holdings ‘A’5/- 12/63 12/3 9 3 8 
944 | 90% |East Africa 53%........00. 1977-83 944 | 94 [6 3 71) 96/6 | 48/9 | 126 4ha'Tate & Lyle....... £1 36/6 56/- 5 17 10 
1003 95} LCC. genes: 7-81 993 993 {510 61] 55/6 | 48/6 746 =T}a Tube Investments..£1 55/- 54/9 5 9 8 
62} 56 |Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%. ide 003 62} 624 |5 3 Oo1f 64/- | 52/1} | 1246 5 a Turner & Newall...£1 61/1} 59/10} 5 O 3% 
82 78 |New Zealand 4% ........ 1976 6-78 80 79g | 515 01), 80/48 | 70/6 | 6a 110 Unilever Ltd....... £1 76/3 | 14/- |414 8 
71} 69 S. Rhodesia 2407 ope ty 70 70} 70 6 1 0/|100/- | 77/- 1446 4 a\United Dominions..{1 99/- 97/- (316 4 
93 83 German 7% (Br. Enfaced 50). -1924 904 93 i 30/9 | 26/- t4ga $10 6 United —* -10/-, 30/3 | 29/9 |8 5 8 
5 © © of ALN MAT wee wee ene wee | 
167}_|.160__|Japan 5% (Enfaced) 207)_164_|_1643 106/74 | 79/6 | $5 a t10 [British Petroleum. .£1102/6 106/- | 418 5 
| 78/- | 59/14 | 75 a tt? d\Burmah.......... £1 71/- | 71/103} 6 5 O 
Prices, 1958 | Last Two ORDINARY | | Price, | Price, | Yield, sft si Tja 174b Royal Dutch....20f. £16 £16} 217 9 
Dividends STOCKS June 25,| July 2, | i= 2, 51/3 FS Gi FEAROOON i cccccaaaseds £1143/14 1464/3 49 3 
Hich | Low | @ @ © | 1958 | 1958 | "1958 14/6 "ae cn | oe REET vs cnnes 10/-| 67/6 | 69/- | .. dd 
| : : 1147/6 20 a 60 bAnglo-Amevican -10/-'142/6 6 
ae oy |) o fs 147/6 |115/- Oa Anglo-American .10/- 147 5 8 6 
09 7 se Banas & DIscouNnt } J igs | .&¢ 23/6 19/6 t24a t10 bCons. Tea & Lands.f{1 23/- 23/ 1818 2 
29/9 | 28/ 4a) 5 &Bk. Ldn. &S. Amer.f1) 29/3 | 29/7- |6 4 2 : a : 
44/- | 39/9 6a 6 bBarclays Bank..... £1 43/- | 41/6 |515 g|.51/6 | 41/6 | 63a 12}bCons. Zinc Corp. ...41 48/6 47/3 | 718 8 
30/- | 27/6 46 4 aBarclays D.C.O. ...£1 28/6 | 28/3 |513 3 ]102/6 | 80/73 | 80 a! 120 b De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-100/73 102/6 915 2 
43/6 | 35/6 Tia 7b Chartered Bank. ...41' 43/3 | 42/6 | 7 1 2 | 89/48 76/- | 206 40 aFree State Geduld.5/— 88/1} 89/4} | 6 14 3 
47/9 | 41/3 64a| 646 Lloyds Bank ...... £1 46/3 | 46/- |513 Of} 7/6 | 6/6 | 30 c¢ 30 clondoa Tin...... 4/- W/3 | I/- 7 3 0 
63/9 | 57/6 9a 9 bMidland Bank..... {1 62/- | 61/6 |517 1] 53/43 | 46/6 | 50a 50 b President Brand ..5/-' 52/6 53/44 | 9 7 4 
35/6 | 29/6 5b} 5 aNat. Discount ‘B’. -- 34/3 | 34/6 | 51511 | 17/6 | 12/10$ 1635  1fa Rho. Selection Tst.5/- 15/4} 15/1} ead 
50/9 | 40/9 6}a| 6} Union Discount. 50/9 | 50/- |5 0 0 oxa | 20 175 6 25 aRhokana Corp. ....£{1 26} 263 eee 
| INSURANCE #1 46/- 12}a 374b United Sua Betong.{1 52 3 52/6 119 1 0 
38/- | 32/9 15 a’ 2135) Commercial Union 5/-| 35/3 | 34/9 |5 5 7 101/104 84/44 606 60 a Western Holdings.5/— 96/3 101/3 (518 7 
132/6 1113/9 40 a| 60 b Legal & General . .5/- 1127, 6 /131/3 316 2 
101/3 | 86/3 ind ic eee errr a 92/6 | 92/6 |611 8 
4 * , = . . ts 
36/6 | 31/- | 36 A Cf ere. 5/-| 36/-* | 35) 9 6 8 8 a = ae 
24/- | 19/78 | 183c\ 7c Distillers......... 6/8 23/74 | 23/6 |5 6 5 ad ad | June July | June | July 
41/4} | 37/- 15 6 10 aGuinness........ 10/-- 40/9 | 41/4416 0 6 | 25 L 25 | 2 
90/6 | 75/6 8 a, 17 bWhitbread ‘A’..... £1 89/6* | 89/-* | 5 12 4 |Alcoa........ Ho rT DuPontdeNm. 1823 isi N.Y. Central .| 16% | 164 
| Motors & AIRCRAFT Alumin’m Ltd.! 268 | 27} |Ford Motors. .| 41} | 41} [Sears Roebuck 144 30} 
14/43 8/73 34a; 63d Bristol Aeroplane 10/4 9/14 8/103,11 5 O |Am. Smelting.; 44§ | 44} [Gen. Elect....} 583 | 593 [Shell Oil ..... t | 76% 
8/5} 6/74 | 12$c) 4 aBritish Motor..... 5/-| 8/3 7/103} 7 18 10 |Amer. Tel. ....177 {179 (Gen. Meters «| 38% | 39} [Std. Oil of N.J.. 534 | 548 
40/9 | 31/9 3a\ 6 b¥Ford Motor ....... £1 39/6 | 38/6 | 413 7 |Anaconda....| 45} | 45} }Goodyear ... ‘| 81) | 84 [Tri-Conti’tal..| 33} | 33} 
30/9 | 24/9 7b 3 a,Hawker Siddeley. ..£1 28/6 | 27/3* | 7 6 10 |Beth. Steel...) 40} | 41% [Gulf Oil...... 114} |116? JUnion Carbide! 92? 
44/9 | 39/- 12}¢, 12$c\Leyland Motors....£1 42/- | 41/- | 6 1 11 |Can. Pacific ..| 27} | 284 |Int. Bus. M. ..\366 \369} U.S. Steel . | 658 
93/- | 82/9 5 a| 15 b)Rolls-Royce....... £1 87/6 | 87/- | 412 O |Chrysler Cpn..| 47 | 47} [int’l. Nickel . .| Lu 79} [West house E. oF 57 
8 6/7} 8 ¢ 8 cStandard Motor...5/-, 6/103! !6 O 9 Krown Zeller..| 434 | 474 Hnt’l. Paper ..| 96 | 99 oolworth . 46% | 47 
* Ex dividend. t Tax free. t Assume a average life approx. 9} years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. (a) asin dividend. 
(6) Final dividend. (ce) Year’s dividend. (a) “Capital distribution of ls. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 13%. 
(h) On 30%. (s) On 15%. (7) Ou 8%. () To latest date. 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices GNA WARES: ..5.565.555<05 This week Western Europe : 
S I A [ I S | I { S Production and Consumption June 2lst Production and Trade...... June 28th 
NIBRDOWET «os siccsiccecsessdccekes June 14th British Commonwealth ....... June 14th 

External Trade..............0s0 June 28th Western Europe: 
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Commedity Price Indicator : 














Pe TINS: ccnwmoeuas seas vadanwws woe (1952=100 93 | ) a 94 93 93 93 85 86 CO} 85 | 86 
SOND St occ Se game canes s reese 5 92-0 | 90-8 } 98-8 97-6 | 98-8 98-7 94-8 94-6 94-9 95-9 
BONES cckues base sawesloss os seyeews im 83-2 | 81-5 | 95:9 96-0 96-4 94-0 80-2 80-0 79-5 19-2 
DUES sco din au waweessdsanonemeen si 95-7 | 95-6 19°7 78-6 78-2 | 78-5 68-9 71-8 | 70-8 70-1 
SOENET SRCING as50:06 5 40sseeeeeeeen we os 106-9 | 96-1 ! 99-2 98-4 98-0 97°9 93-0 92-9 93°9 | 94°3 
Monthly averages | 1957 1958 
BRITISH WHOLESALE | 1955 | 1956 1957 | Mar. Apr ‘May | Pee Mar, Apr. May 
Materials used in: | June 30, [ { 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). |1949= 100) 152-4 156-2; 154-7 159-4; 160- 4 | 159-6 140-5 138-7 137-2 136-2 
Mechanical engineering ...........+ a 168-1 177-3 | 183-9 181-1 | 181-2 | 180-5 185-4 | 185-2 184-8 184-5 
Electrical machinery ............ ee * 185-7 190-0 181-7 182-8 182-8 181-5 177-0 176-8 176-3 176-5 
Building and civil engineering of cate ie 137-3 142-4 146-9 146-6 | 146-7 i 145-9 146-6 | 146-6 | 146-1 | 146-1 
GSe WANING. iiviccscusecsaoese ss 137-1 142-3 146-4 146-5 | 146-5 | 145-6 145-4 ! 145-4 144-7 | 144-7 
Products of : | 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). is 129-6 135-6! 139-9 138-5 138-8 138-9 141-5 141-2 141-1 | 141-0 
Food manufacturing agli cated x Gach Sete as a ” 143-9 j 148-1 j 156-2 160-9 159-9 i 158-7 151-6 153-0 153-7 152-7 
Commodities : 
LGW ions cp neosGamwesiawe oa - 149-7 | 154-0 | 146-2 156-5 156-5 154-1 126-7 124-2 | 122-8 121-6 
WE ND bccccssnudascensunsenee ee 142-0 | 145-3 161-3 169-0 173-5 | 178-0 132-0 122-4 | 118-4 117-9 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future | a 329-9 | 284-2 | 260-8 266-2! 271-0 264-7 227-1 | 228-2 230-6 214-8 
Softwood, imported sts Sta aes ach os date ee - 154-9 155-9 i 156-1 156-2 | 156-0 155-9 153-2 | 151-9 | 150-2 150-2 
Copper, ex-warehouse ........2se00 | a 295-7} 280-5 189-0 205°7 | 207-2 204-7 139-7 145-9; 150-6 153-4 
UK RETAIL PRICES Jan. 17, | 
PMD 6. cvascahoreehebeoncwe 1956= 100 one | 102-0 : 105-8 104-1 04°5 104-6 107-6 | 108-4 | 109-6 209-2 
DN NN a ae eg te aS pata 5 sn 102-2 ; 104-9 102-1 02-7 103-9 103-9 | 105°T | 108-7 108-5 
RIS <i aca sanesseneeneconse 1938= 100? 242 | 254 263 259 260 260 268 270 | 273 272 
Wg ksh chacacuimuaekenense o» 257 | 269 276 269 270 273 273 278 | 286 285 
PENNE os 5s ca Dae eneseewanene a 138 | 145 155 149 154 154 167 167 | 170 171 
CE pid rohervsinaiceene’e o 256 | 265 267 266 266 | 266 270 | 270 | 270 269 
RN ONE «5 6s on oo sineeween eo’ in 228 | 251 268 284 264 252 286 | 287 | 287 273 
Household durable goods .......... ‘ 288 | 508 ; 508 311 307 | 307 309 310 | 309 306 
cick teas nrnwan naan dcseed * 260 | 264 | 272 270 271 | 271 276 276 | 276 276 
DEMOED cov s So bias eunessaaesuw sa 389 | 411 | 421 418 | 418 | 418 428 | 428 428 428 
Purchasing rower of £ (based on all i | | 
+ consumer spending) .........eeeee0. 1938=100 39 | 38 | 37 37 37 37 36 | 36 35 35 
| i } | 
UK TERMS OF TRADE | 
import prices : | | | 
MIS... wt eae adesedcucean wesw 1954= 100) 103 | 105 | 107 110 111 | 110 99 | 98 99 98 
Food, drink and tobacco .......... s 101 | 101 | 101 102 103 104 94 | 94 96 97 
Beasic miaberials:...........0<s00ss0008 | s 104 | 106 | 110 113 113 | 112 101 | 99 | 99 96 
Export prices : | | 
eat | Le ae ee ee ae nee 102 | 106 | 111 110 110 110 111 | 110 110 110 
All manufactures ........2.cecccce se 102 | 106 109 108 108 108 112 | lll 111 lll 
PN ches ddh wb kweg xe Seen ena “a 104 | 112 | 115 115 115 | 115 120 118 120 119 
Iingineering products.............. “> 103 | 107 | 112 110 | 109 | 110 115 114 114 114 
Textiles (exc luding clothing) ....... “ 100 | 99 | 101 100 101 101 104 | 103 102 103 
Terms of trade : \ | 
Ratio of import to export prices... ss 101 | 99 | 96 100 | 101 100 89 | 89 | 90 89 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS } } | | 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952—= 127-7) 187-0} 112-7] 145-5) 134-3 116-6 64-0| 63-3 62-7 64-6 
} ; 1 | | | 
UK WAGES | | | 
Weekly wage rates : | Jan. 31, | 
All workers(?) ......scceeseeeeeees 1956=10 | 104-7| 110-0] 107-6; 108-1, 110-6] 112-6) 112-7| 112-7] 112-8 
OM ap 0g dis bcnanarvndonancmeny ‘. | 104-8) 110-0] 107-6; 108-0| 110-6] 112-5} 112-5] 112-6] 112-7 
Women .. 1.2... sc. cceseccccceces ie | 104-2; 109-7] 107-2) 07-9), 109-9] 112-6 | 112-7 | 142-8 | 113-1 
Sept., | 
AD WORKING 5 oon sccovsssceesess 1939= 252 | 272 | 286 280 281 | 287 293 | 293 293 293 
| | 
' | } | 
Weekly earnings: (*) | 
Pe WINES oon sakes dame wawraincwe sd. 187 2] 200 8)}- 212 5 on 204 7} ‘ 
US ccigtelnchusacecaswnsacedwds . 222 11| 237 11 | 21 7 oe, 1 0 8] } : 
WMO a5 5668s sed eessnawn oe ss 115 5/ 123 2] 129 6 Sis | 125 10 ‘“ ja 
Oct » | | | | 
PAU WOTKETS 2 occccidcsccccdecere ws 1938=1 351 | 317 399 oat 384 | L . em 
PRN pcre ita hic btn sion wu mlemiaie ds es 323 | 345 | 365 is 350 ‘ ' ‘ 
SE ETD Cte 355 | 379 | 398 ao 387 | 





(‘) For a rough conversion to basis of mn 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (?) The interim index of retail prices has been linked | back to 1938 
with the aid ot calculations ‘made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) For a rough conversion to basis of 
annual figures relate to October survey. (5) Revised figure for food 


June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-561. (4) Surveys made twice a year ; 
on June 3rd was 94-2. 





8 


th 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual.rates are shown, 


PRICES AND WAGES 



















Stock Average weekly 

Wholesale prices | Consumer prices External prices = earnings in 

— manufacturing 

Al | yf, | i eon Gk AE aan ——*| ‘Terms | Com- At | At 

com- < soo | Food | Clothing | Housing | Import | Export of posite | current | 1957 

modities | products | en | | trade index prices | prices 

1947-49 = 100 1948= 100 1939=1 $ 

Boo p swasvernawauee wenn 50-1 36-5 59-4 47-1 Sa-S |. Te} 42 48 88 100-0 23-86 48-30 
DE cum antennae Cees eeleuws 114-3 88-4 116-2; 111-7 105-5 121-7 123 107 115 345-0 79-99 | 82-72 
TOO? ce adicaee tiwaseownehes 117-6 90-9 | 120-2 115-4 106-9 125-6 124 lil 112 331-4 82-39 | 82-39 
W908, TIES os one sew cae ek 118-9 93-7 122-3 118-2 106-9 127-1 121 111 109 304-7 79-91 
jf ORME 6.5 ciceseckews 119-0 96-1 122-5}; 118-7 106-8 | 127-3 120 111 | 108 304-0 79-14 
eS rere rere 119-7 100-5; 123-3; 120-8 106-8 127-5 , aa | ant 310-8 79-39 
gj HERE 9 3.8 206% encadens 119-3 97-7 | 123-5} 121-6 106-7 127-7 a 311-9 78-69 

© ete 119-5) 98-4! 123-6| 121-6| 106-7| 127-8 pe 322-9 ; 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 








Gross } Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment? 
national Total |-———______—— ; a ~—e - : - 
product }. — Durable goods Non-durable goods . , } Unem- 

industrial . eae eee , 


Total | Total ployed 
























5 7 pro- | wiih | * , wer tae Sei che 1 employ- | as % of 
adjustec luction Jehicles, : extiles,| anc oe y | aes 

mel i | Total Metals | Total clothing |petroleum} annual force | ment — 
rate , ‘ ___| products} rates _ | seasonally 

$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands adjusted 
io wi — ; os aeons Bieta 
Wee ce wncdwaddnevewenewne 91-1 58 | 49 54 47 66 | 80 | 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 | 17-2 
PE. sAwesrees aware twee 414-7 143 | 159 | 138 199 129 108 167 46-1 67,530 64,708 | 4-2 
BON 6 crack aawean 434-4 143 | 160 132 213 130 105 172 48-5 67,946 65,011 4-3 
1958, January ..........05. 133} 142/ ~ 100 191| = 127 97 168] 49-9] 66,732! 62,238 5-8 
i BRED os cesarean ces 422-0 130 | 137 95 185 | 125 97 164 48-9 67,160 61,988 6-7 
ae errr 128 | 135 91 182 124 95 162 48-6 67,510 62,311 7-0 
jp ER careetaseewees wea 126 | 132 86 177 | 125 98 164 47-5 68,027 62,907 7-5 
Sat ae el 127/ 134 9] 183| 125 99 164| 47-3] 68,965 | 64,061| 7-2 





















Personal Exports of US 





| 
All business? | Total retail? Imports for US consumption 



























ans merchandise Volume of trade 
sumption ;»————— So = ee ae a oe — 
Annual | sales | Stocks Sales Stocks Total | Crude | Semi- | Total | Finished] tmports Exports 
rates materials manuf res.| | goods 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted $ million 1948-100 
a ee ee ee ee ee 
TOO? kinccouemepeneewswean 67-6 10-8 | 20-1 | 3°5 5:5 190 62 41 260 | 139 76 53 
DOU Sataia aaa card ahmmn oars 267-2 54-8 89-1 | 15-8 23-9 1,043 257 250 1,578 | 921 143 141 
WOOF Sisnteticninacenguens 280-4 56-3 90-7 16-7 24°5 1,077 266 243 1,719 | 982 147 149 
ae 282-45 54-5 90-7 16-9 24-5 1,134 272 241 1,626 961 158 142 
i ee Ter ee 53°8 | 90-0 16-7 24-5 1,109 284 220 1,495 928 156 130 
gg OS ec anccsrcens 281-2 as | a2 2 as 956 218 203 1,334 | 837 134 116 
i MEMEO oo aciscctenasaus 51- ; ? ‘ “aa eee wee 1,541 981 os “aa 
5p SE udceceuekelews 52-0| 87-7 16:5; 23-9 1,516 957 
‘ Oe eakasaind wie eiicas ae | aaa 16-5 ‘sn j ex 




















Personal income Banking statistics* | Budget expenditure* 





Bond yields 























_ Perm — | | Surplus | 3-month Taxable | Corporate 

Total : . | Loans Total | or Treasury} Govt. Aaa 

eS) ae deficit bills | bonds* | bonds 
$ billion; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; : iad an 

adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 

BOOS sa ciueasee wees wens ees 12-9 46-6 | 4-3 7-22 | 4-50 23-4 17-2 9:0}; -— 3-9 0-023 oad | 3-01 
NOG osbabeneesseteaeewns 326-9 234-8 | 11-6 42-10 31-83 74-8 90-3 66-5} + 1-6 2-658 | 3-08 | 3-36 
PIOS seaseeeaseckseeerk ews 343-4 | 246-7 | 12-1 44-78 | 34-11 76-2 93-9 69-4} + 1-6 3-267 | 3-47 | 3-89 
A. re 343-6 | 246-8 | 12-2 44-78 34-11 76-2 93-9 5-8} + 0-1 3-102 | 3-30 | 3-81 
BOOS, SOMES. ov ccscccsess 343°6 244-9 12-2 43-97 33-74 15-6 92-0 6-0; — 1-2 2-598 | 3-24 | 3-60 
ss UME ee cat townaes 341-7 | 242-2 | 12-9 43-04 33-30 76-5 92-1 5-5| + 0-8 1-562 | 3-28 3-59 
Seer ye 342-2} 241-5 | 13-2 42-56 32-98 78-4 93-0 5-7; + 3-8 1-354 3-25 3-63 
SS. Are errr. 343-1 240-9 | 13-2 42-67 52-93 82-1 95-5 6-1| — 2-6 1-126 3-12 3-60 
g. ME ctececaomants 344-3 241-6 13-3 ae pe a ar ak 1:046| 3-14 3-57 


} 
1 
| 





(*) 1939 figures .caleulated on the basis of a smaller sample, (?) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series.; stocks are at end of 


period. -(°) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (°) Figure for fourth quarter. (*) Bonds due or 
callable from 10 to 20 years. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


_ Fe or the 9 days ended June 30, 1958, there was an 

above-line ”’ deficit (after allowing xy for Sinking 
Fonds of £41,642,000 compared with a deficit of 
£42,936,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£37,371,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line” of | 
£38,786,000 leaving a total deficit of £234,426,000 
c pmpared with £172,726,000 in 1957-58. 

























April 1, ,; April 1, 8 days'9 days 


| Esti- 


1957, 1958, j|ended | ended 

£000 mate, to to June | June 

1958-59 | June 30,} June 30,} 30, 30, 

1957 1958 | 1957 | 1958 

Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax ...... 2312,500] 298,375! 327,527} 24,925 29,020 
Rss creake 163,000] 24,500 24,600] 1,200) 1,400 
Death Duties..... 163,500] 45,900, 40,600] 2,800 3,700 | 
PNR cits wtses 56,250] 16,400/ 13,400] 1,200 900) 


Profits Tax, E PT & 
| 275,000 
Other Inland Rev. | 

DD Ac passes | 


| 
40,700} 49,900] 3,100 4,000 


50} 70 





Total Inland Rev.. 2970,250] 425,925 456,097] 53,225 39,020 
Customs ...00000 1256,940] 299,602 324,448]22,908 27,362 
ERGAGE. sosc0seo0s 932,310] 296,360 216,925}12,250 13,360 





\ 
35,158, 40,722 


Total Customs and 


Excise 2189,250] 505,962 541, sts 











Motor Duties ..... 104,000} 11, 555) 300 301 
Dr. ‘| Dr. 
PO (Net Receipts). | 2,000 5,600 | 4,700] 3,400, 3,900 
Broadcast Licences | 34, 000 5,600 6,000] 1,800 1,900 
Sundry Loans .... | 30,000 8,868 667 666 
Miscellaneous..... 110,000} 50,198 1,158 440 
Pe itiaxtoyuue 5439,500 }1013,707 1043,787 | 68,907 79,149 








Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest..... 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. 


} 
7,761 8,048 
2,855! 3,809 


695,000 


73,000] 15,802 





Other Cons Funds 10,000 hos 39 124 
Supply Services... 4259,584 95,512: 108261 
BE sasickseawe 5037, 584 1127, 462 1167, 247 061 68 120242 
Sinking Funds.... 6,468 6,564 110 549 


“ Above-line” Surplus or _ _ — _ 
a 120,224 130,024) 37,371 41,642 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi 
MP Soria cststaenee 52,502 104,402] 9,918 38,786 
Total Surplus or Deficit...... 172,726 | 234,426 | 47,289 80,428 









Net Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds........... 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 





72,201] 9,155) 11,231 
12,300]— 2000} —300 
10,249] 279| 2,160 
15,305] 3,600, 1,450 


65,800 
4,100 
— 4,153) 
14,500 | 


* Including receipts of Civil Contingencies’ Fund totallin® 
£16 ma. in 1957 and 1958. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Ways and Means | 


asury Bills 
Treasury Bills Advances 





a ke Total 
Date I Floating 
., Public Bank of Debt 

Tender | Tap Depts. | England © 

57, | —— 

June 50 | 4,681-9 259-7 es 4,941-6 

19538 
Mar. 31 | 4,371-2 277-1 we | 4,848-2 
April 5 | 3,120-0 | 1,499-4] 239-6 .. | 4,859-0 
», 12! 3120-0! 1,492-7] 259-4 we | 4,872-1 
» 19) 3,120-0! 1580-5] 252-0 sie 4,952-4 
> | 3,120-0 | 1648-4] 205-8 | 4-0 4,978-2 

j | 
May 3) 3,140-0! 1,620-2] 217-9 15 4,979-6 
» 10} 3,150-0| 1,561-3] 215-3 2-3 4,928-9 
» 17] 3,170-0 | 1,552-8] 234-9 0-3 4,958-0 
» 24} 3,200-0 1510-3] 202-6 | ... | 4912-9 
» dl | 3,240-0 | 1,460-6] 226-5 | | 4927-0 
| 

June 7 | 3,260-0  1,492-1] 211-5 | | 4,963-6 
» 14) 3,290-0 1,476-5] 213-1 | | 4,979-6 
» 22} 3310-0 1,484-3 | 220-5 | | 5,014-8 
» 30} 4,853-4 233-0 | 5,086-4 





Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE half-year end on Monday witnessed 

the accustomed stringency in the 
money market, as funds were called by 
banks and other institutions for window 
dressing. The Bank gave large special 
help through market purchases of bills, 
but this was not sufficient to alleviate the 
shortage of funds, and six or seven houses 
had recourse to seven-day loans at Bank 
rate, taking a moderate amount. Over- 
night loans commanded up to 4} per cent, 
and some bills were sold, reluctantly, at 
the same rate. 

Anticipation of the pressure had been 
evident in the market before the week-end, 
and the discount houses were “in” the 
Bank for small amounts on Thursday and 
Friday ; the authorities then give no 
special help. The market’s borrowing is 
reflected in part in the rise of £28 million 
to £40.9 million in discounts and advances 
shown in Wednesday’s Bank return. The 
aftermath of the June 30th squeeze was 
a plethora of funds, and on Wednesday 
the Bank acted “in reverse” by selling 
a large amount of bills. 

Not unexpectedly, the discount houses 
maintained their common bid unchanged 
at the Treasury bill tender on Friday last 
week, at £98 18s. 6d. per cent. Outside 
tenderers adjusted their bids closer to the 
market’s bid, and the average rate of 
allotment rose by 1d. to £4 §s. 10.67d. per 
cent. The market’s rate of allotment at 
the minimum bid dropped from 42 to 36 
per cent. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


o/ 





| 
Discount rates % 


Bank rate (from5}$%, 6 
I | ee 5 Bank bills: 60 days. 43-4% 
3 ‘ Smonths 43-44 
"lo = ; = 3 4months 43-4 is 
Discount houses.. 3* 6months 43-45 
Money | Fine trade bills : 
Day-to-Day ...... in ae 3months 5-5} 
Treas. bills 2 months 4 is 4months 5-5} 
3 months 4% | 6 months 5}-6 


* At immediate notice 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 









(£ million) 








Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation ...... 1,995-4 | 2,038-3 | 2,047-6 
Notes in banking dept.... | 54-9 12-1 52-8 
Govt. debt and securities* | 2,046-3 | 2,046-2 | 2,095-3 
Other securities.......... | 0-7 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. | 3-0 3-0 | 30 
Banking Department : ‘ 
Deposits : i 
Public accounts.......... 14-5 13-3 10°5 
PD sw oreddiena cae 223-2 230-5 | 224-9 
NE Sica eivsateae ences 74-3 72-1 | 73°35 
ME ach weit aenae ee 312-0 315-9 | 308-7 
Securities : 
Government ............. 202-0 287-7 212-0 
Discounts and advances... | 51-5 12-9 40-9 
MES nah wet awaccaces | 19-0 18-9 18-8 
UE winnie oss | 272-7 319-5 271-7 
Banking department reserve. 57-4 14-4 55-1 
o/ 0 x, 
o oO 
OE” vas esackwdnae 18-3 4-5 | 17-8 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000 


Fiduciary issue increased to £2,100 tuillion frou £2, 050 million 
on July 2, 1958. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount (£ million) 











Three Months’ Bills 


Date of | ———— - 
Tender Applied Average Allotted 
Offered | ~ — Allotted Rate of at Max 
Allotinent Rate* 


1957 


. da. | Ay 
June 23 260-0 = 385-1 =. 260-0 77: 1-07 | 6L 

| 

1958 | 
Mar. 28 260-0 422-8 260-0 | 110 5-54 | 55 
April 3) 260-0 401-9 260-0 | 108 6-30 | 61 
» ll 260-0 422-0 260-0 | 106 6-19 | 59 
» 18 240-0 406-3 240-0 | 104 0-93 | 49 
» 25 250-0 426-8 250-0 | 103 6-97 | 40 
May 2 220-0 433-5 220-0 | 101 1:93 | 46 
» 9 250-0 447-6 250-0 | 103 10-81 | 20 
» 16 250-0 422-1 250-0 | 103 11-49 | 44 
» 23 260-0 , 412-2 260-0 96 5-96 6L 
» 30 260-0 416-0 260-0 96 3-84 | 49 
June 6 270-0 445-4 270-0 94 5-72 59 
» 13 270-0 413-0 270-0 90 1-77 65 
» 20 260-0 414-1 260-0 85 9-63 42 
» 27 250-0 420-0 250-0 85 10-67 36 


* On June 27th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 18s. 6d. 
secured 36 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
The offer this week was for £260 mn. 
















Official 

Rates Market Rates : : Spot 

“July 2 June 26 | June 27 | Sam 28 Jume 30 | July 1 | July 2 

. ! | 
United States $... 2-78-2-82 2-804-2-80} | 2- 80}- -2-80% 2-803-2- 80} | 2-80} 2-80%  2-80§-2-80$ 2-803-2-80$ 
Canadian $ ...... 2-68%-2-683 2-68 4-2-68% 2°69, -2-69%, 2-685-2-69 | 2-684-2-69 2-681 -2-631 
rene Fe. 6<ccsa. 1167- 13- 1184- 82} 1175} 1175} 1174§-1175§ =11743-1175 11741 1175 1174$-1175 1174 LLT4 
WS TE: so cccaess 12-15% -12-33 %]12- 213 12-22 12-21}-12-213 12- 21k 12-213 12-21$-12-213 12-21}-12-214 12- wo -12-21} 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 139- 30- 139-274- 139-27}- 139-274- 139-25- 139-2 
141-05 139-35 139-323 139-324 139-32} 139-30 139 50 

Dutch Gld........ 10-56-10-72 |10-57§-10-584 10-574~10-574 10-57}-10-573 10-57§-10-57$ 10-574-10-573 10-574-10-57§ 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-67¥—-11- 8443/11 -67§-11-684 11-673-11-673 11-673-11-673 11-673-11-67§ 11-67§-11-684 11-673-11-63 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 , 80-00~80-15 
italien Lire ...... | 17363-17623 17403-1741 17384-1738? 1739-17394 17393-1740} 1739-17394 | 1735$-17359 
Swedish Kr....... | 14-373-14-593 ]14-46)-14-463 14-464-14-463 14-46 14-46} 14-464-14-463 14-461-14-463 14-464-14- 46} 


$-19-48} [19-333-19- 333 19-333 


19-33% 19-33} 


19-334 19-334—19- 33} 19-33}-19- 33} 19-33$-19- 535 


Norwegian Kr. 20-15 }20-01}-20-014 20-003-20-00g 20-003-20- 003 20-00$-20- 003 20-003-20-003 20-00$~-20- 00} 
One Month Forward Rates 
atte Stakes $ oa dscxcisxcketaces 3-fc. pm #}-3c. pm #- He. pm tc. pm §-he.pm | #-fhe. pm 
EE Bas hasenndsescnscd ase %&- ic. pm + —4c. pm i —kc. pm +-3c. pm #-4c. pm g—he. pra 
NUN TN oh 4 WA ie oa lorie 3-6 dis 4-7 dis 4-7 dis 4-7 dis 4-7 dis 4-7 dis 
hi 5 5 ci cae eau ewae wee 3}-2}c. pm 34-23c. pm 34-2}c. pm 34-2jc. pm 3}-23c. pm {3-2hc. pa 
NE. ew ascevennseue ks oases fi-& pm | ¥%- A pm | $-k pm | $-& Pm i-th pm i-th pm 
Ps cccknwsrcsenceeeeioan 1}-jc. pin 1}-—?c. pm |; i tc¥pm | 1-lic. pm 1-kc. pm 1-}c. pu 
We PER naw shee th cawenseeee 1}-fpf. pm z-Ipf.pm | §-4pf. pm | 4 tpt. pm lj-jpf. pm 14-Ipf. pm 
PEMD cacehavecesoene ae ean 23-1} pm 4 23-1} pm | 24-1} pm 2-lpm | 2-1 pm 1 pm-pac 
NE RS va sow v.eed0s ies aeuemen 1j-1}o pm 2-145 pm | 2-145 pm 2-146 pm 2-146 pm 1¥-1$6 pra 
POE bas Kscc tees sous senwee 23-146 pm 2-16 pm 2-l6 pm | 2-16 pm 2-lo pm 2-16 pm 
POUT Gk. ovis cscnecsnveccenie 20 pin-par 20 pim—par 20 pm-par | 26 pm-—par 206 pu-par 20 pm-pac 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine 07.).......... 250/4 250/84 ‘a 250/4 | 250/54 250/45 
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THE CENTRAL 
















=| | BANK OF INDIA 
= LIMITED 
R. (Incorporated in India. The Liability of the A L L I A N qq kK 


8 

3 

1 Members is limited) 
; Established 1911 


‘on T i lak ’ >, Tw img 
Paid-up Capital ... ...Rs.3,14,54,250 (£2,359,068) ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


228.9 Reserve Fund and a 

15-5 BARTHOLOME ANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
308-7 Other Reserves ...  ...Rs.4,03,60,820 (£3,027,061) Pe ie 

= : Deposits (31.12.57)Rs.1,54,86,72,924 (£116, 150,469) 

a : Note : The Sterling equivalents of the Rupee figures shown above have been The Finest Service 

55-1 converted at the rate of 1/6d. per Rupee. 

17:8 Chairman - - - - Sir Homi Mody, K.B.E. for 

<a A. Vice-Chairman - - +  ~- C.H. Bhabha, Esq. All classes of Insurance 


Branches and Pay Offices in all important Commercial 
Centres of India, Pakistan and Burma 


HEAD OFFICE: 
—_ MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY 1 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 












a LONDON OFFICE: THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ott 159 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 ELSEWHERE ABROAD 
att London Adviser - -  - Sir Cecil Trevor, C.LE. —_—_—_—— 
%, BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION The Company undertakes the duties of 
él TRANSACTED 
Executor and Trustee 
55 
6L 
59 | 
40 | 
46 FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
44 oumetininishmaaieninaiais 
49 ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


the an | 
9 ff 
—not a speculator 


you need look no further 
than the Leicester Permanent 


i 
(Income Tax paid), i V t Ay R fy a 


CB an aoe and Investments ’. B iy i if 
OF 
MW LEICESTER PERMANENT JAPAN 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


Assets exceed £44,390,000. Reserves exceed £2,600,000 


Building Society ; capital 
security, a steady 
rate of interest, 





HEAD OFFICE : WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER. 
LONDON OFFICE: FITZHERBERT HCUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.1. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Office 30 Broad Street, New York 4,N Y 
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WITH A 
TROWEL 


There is no safer, 
more solid invest- 
ment than in bricks 
and mortar. Over 
the pastcenturythe 
Halifax Building 
Society has built up 
a tradition of security — based 
on a sound financial policy and 
an acute sense of responsibility 
for every £1 invested. It is a 
tradition which will safeguard 
your investment too ! 


The Regular Savings Department is 
ideal for smaller savings. Interest 
at 33% with income tax paid by 
the Society. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 
London: 51 Strand W.C.2 & 62 Moorgate E.C.2 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 


MITSUI............ 


A Bank to consider in all 


financial transactions with 


JAPAN 


LONDON 


BRANCH 
No. 34/35 King Street, London 
E.C 2, England 


NEW YORK 
AGENCY 


BOMBAY 
BRANCH 


BANGKOK 
BRANCH 


President : 
Kiichiro Satoh 


mere INCL aren 


HEAD OFFICE: NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 





PROVIDES COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 


Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Branches: TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, 
NAGOYA, OSAKA and others 





LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
4, Angel Court, Throgmorton St., 
LONDON, E.C.2 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE BANK OF 
GREECE 


BANQUE NATIONALE DE CREDIT FONCIER DE GREECE 
i 40, El. Venizelou Street, Athens, Greece 
Established — 1927 
Governor — CHARLES C. ARLIOTIS 
Sub-Governor — ELIAS D. KRIMPAS 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1957 


LIABILITIES 
Capital .  29,200,000.— 
Reserves 4,120,000.— 
Deposits 175,866,378.85 
Bank of Greece—Financing Account 388,964,757.40 
Greek State—Financing Account 2,267,500.— 
Sterling Mortgage Bonds 162,170,400.— 
Greek State Funds 101,265,596.10 
Dollar Liabilities 1,556,550,018.30 
ere 30,434,869.30 
Dividend for the year 1957 .. 1,200,000.— 
Profit carried forward 52,118.65 


” 


Drs. 2,452,091 ,638.60 


ASSETS 
a ey Ca GE OE I 6 i odie adn c's nwadedveesenes Drs. 99,385,175.75 
DR 20 ices nda eee es Race be DeRRe eRe kedcean is 13,415,070.45 
Mortgage Bonds owned by the Bank 367,913.75 
Loans Industry & 
Housing Public Utility 
Loans Branch Loans Branch 
Out of own funds ..... 31,886,136.45 71,121,104.25 103,007,240.70 
Out of Bank of Greece 
funds 240,159,604.—  179,826,937.30 419,986,541.30 
Out of Greek State 
financing 2,058,425.75 — 2,058 ,425.75 
Out of Sterling bond fund 2,334,711.80 65,653,942.20 67,988,654.00 
Financed by and _ for 
account of Greek State 44,276,228.80 34,621 ,889.25 78,898,118.05 
Out of American Aid 
NS cox 5 3a caw 
For account of third 
DR weackaueunsce 893,529.50 12,076,224.35 12,969,753.85 


1,556,550,018.30 1,556,550,018.30 


321,608 ,636.30 1,919,850,115.65 


Other assets 13,500,003.— 
Difference from regulation of sterling bonds according to 
law 3393/1955 83,964,723.70 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS 


LIMITED 


IMPROVEMENT IN OVERALL POSITION 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN GROUP PROFIT 


PROGRESS OF OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


MR 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Godfrey Phillips, Limited, was held on June 
27th at the registered office of the company, 
112 Commercial Street, London, E., Mr 
P. A. Godfrey Phillips, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr A. Morris Phillips) read 
the notice convening the meeting and Mr 
H. C. Medlam, FCA, representing the 
auditors, Messrs Fitzpatrick, Graham and 
Co., read the report of his firm. 


The chairman said: Ladies and Gentle- 
men, You have heard read the notice con- 
vening the Meeting and Auditors’ Report. 
As the Accounts and the Directors’ Report 
have been in your hands for some time, with 
your permission we shall consider them as 
read. 


At this time last year I stated that improv- 
ing results generally indicated that the 
Group should make marked progress during 
1957, and your Board is very happy to be 
able to present accounts which disclose a 
measurable improvement in our overall 
position. 


BENEFIT OF CONSOLIDATION AND 
REORGANISATION 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows that the Group Profit before Taxation 
amounts to £422,141, compared 
£259,336 for the previous year. This su 
stantial increase will be seen to be derived 
in the main from much reduced Interest 
charges, which at £166,042 are more than 
£130,000 lower than in 1956. This is a 
direct result of the consolidation and 
reorganisation which has been actively pur- 
sued and this has meanwhile enabled us to 
stabilise trading profits which, broadly 
speaking, have been maintained at the level 
of the previous year. 


In this part of the Account, dividends 
from trade investments have again increased 
and we have this year brought into credit 
an Exceptional Profit of £12,952 against an 
Exceptional Loss of £27,102 in 1956. This 
latter loss was perhaps more excep- 
tional than the profit of 1957, which 
arose from the disposal of over depre- 
ciated Fixed Assets, a non-trading profit 
which recurs from year to year. In an infla- 
tionary economy, this is the expected result 
of a prudent depreciation policy designed to 
meet increasing Replacement Costs, and in 
this connection you will see in the Accounts 
now before you that no less than £186,508 
has been charged for Depreciation of Fixed 
Assets, 


After providing United Kingdom and 
Dominion Taxation of £214,040, and credit- 


YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 


ing Provisions no Longer Required of 
£1,249, there results a Group Profit, after 
Taxation, of £209,350 compared with 
£52,171 in the previous year. The propor- 
tion of this sum applicable to the interests 
of Outside Shareholders in Subsidiary Com- 
panies is £86,345, so that there remains as 
against a loss of £29,637 in 1956, a profit 
attributable to the Members of Godfrey 
Phillips Limited of £123,005. 


This sum is added to the amount brought 
forward from 1956, and after transferring 
£3,196 to General Reserve, and after deduct- 
ing Dividends paid, accrued and proposed, 
there remains to be carried forward to 1958 
the sum of £1,607,941, a modest but wel- 
come increase to £39,917. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


From the Consolidated Balance Sheet it 
will be seen that Fixed Assets have increased 
by nearly £45,000, notwithstanding disposals 
and the substantial depreciation which has 
been charged, This increase reflects the 
acquisition during the year of a new business 
and the Fixed Assets belonging thereto, and 
the normal replacement and provision of 
Plant and Machinery and manufacturing 
installations to ensure the continued high 
quality of your Group’s products both at 
home and overseas. 


The excess of Current Assets over Current 
Liabilities and Provisions stands at the figure 
of approximately £7,094,000. There has 
been no change in the Share Capital. Capital 
Reserves and Revenue Reserves and Surplus, 
which have increased by nearly £44,000 
during the year, amount to over £4,683,000, 
so far as relates to Godfrey Phillips Stock 
and Shareholders. 


In the Balance Sheet of Godfrey Phillips 
Limited, Fixed Assets have decreased by 
£99,000, the greater part of which is 
accounted for by the disposal in the early 
part of 1957 of our shadow factory in Scot- 
land. Investments in Subsidiary Companies 
are higher by some £83,000, reflecting addi- 
tional investment in certain Subsidiary Com- 
panies, and an extension of our activities in 
Print through the acquisition of a Litho- 
graphic Printing Company and the formation 
of a Soft Cover Book Publishing Company, 
to both of which I shaJl refer later. Advances 
to Subsidiary Companies are lower by some 
£52,000 and these, together with Current 
Assets, exceed Current Liabilities and Pro- 
vision by £3,165,000. 


FILTER-TIPPED CIGARETTES 


To refer now to our trading during 1957, 
the progress that we have -been able to 
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achieve has resulted more from measures of 
internal reorganisation and _ consolidation 
than from any marked expansion of trading 
volume. This is particularly so with regard 
to our United Kingdom trade, where we con- 
tinue to be faced with severe competition, 
backed by heavy and costly advertising cam- 
paigns. In the special field of Filter Tipped 
Cigarettes, in which we are widely repre- 
sented, De Reszke Filters have made steady 
progress, but there has been in the last few 
months an outbreak of new brands in the 
lower price filter category, and the position 
which we have attained for this brand will 
require much effort and considerable adver- 
tising if it is to be maintained. 


We have ourselves recently marketed Red 
& White Filter Tipped, which at 3s. 4d. for 
20, packed in an aluminium tin, represents 
outstanding value in blend and smoking 
quality, and this introduction which is, as 
yet, mot country-wide, has been very well 
received by the Smoking Public and by the 
Trade, and its sales are steadily increasing. 
Our other main Cigarette brands continue to 
enjoy a steady if limited sale, but, in the 
higher price ranges volume is_ slowly 
diminishing as a result of economic pressure. 
Similarly, our sale of Pipe Tobaccos, 
although showing increases in some individual 
brands, is in total gradually but steadily 
declining, in conformity with national con- 
sumption. 


IMPROVED SELLING METHODS 


Under these conditions our efforts have been 
directed to maintaining volume and striving 
for some increase, whilst internally effect- 
ing improved and more economic manufac- 
turing processes, selling methods and distri- 
bution arrangements. In addition, we have 
been steadily promoting our Export Trade, 
which is such a valuable part of our Home 
manufacture, but progress in this respect has 
received a serious setback in the recent 
embargo by the Government of New 
Zealand on the import of Cigarettes and 
Manufactured Tobacco. Although it is 
hoped that much of this trade will be 
matched through local manufacture by our 
Subsidiary Company in New Zealand, 
nevertheless, the loss of this volume from 
home manufacture in 1958 will adversely 
affect our manufacturing costs in this 
country. 


Our trade in Imported Cigars continues 
to prosper. There has recently been an 
increase in the Dollar quota for the purchase 
of Havana Cigars, in which field the Group 
is strongly represented through such well- 
known marks as Hoyo de Monterray, 
Larranagas, Partagas and Punch, and I confi- 
dently expect that our business will benefit 
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as a result. In the early part of this year 
I visited Havana and Jamaica, where I was 
most warmly welcomed by our Suppliers, in 
whose factories I was able to see their latest 
products and I also saw the 1958 Crop. 
This visit amply confirmed my hopes for 
the continued success of this side of 
our business. 


DAY & WILKINS, 
LIMITED 


I have mentioned earlier our acquisition 
during the year of a Lithographic Printing 
Company, Day and Wilkins Limited, which 
itself has subsidiary interests, particularly in 
the field of Plate Making. This is a young 
concern, operating the most up-to-date pro- 
cesses with modern plant, and its affairs are 
in the hands of a capable and energetic 
management. In so far as our existing 
printing interests: were entirely letterpress, 
this extension into a field which is rapidly 
gaining importance in the trade, was comple- 
mentary and gives us an organisation which 
is adaptable and capable of expansion. 


Since the turn of the year these various 
interests have been physically merged, and 
are now operating from separate modern 
single-storey factory premises on the outskirts 
of London. This should ensure the maxi- 
mum management and administrative control 
and economies, 


LANDSBOROUGH 
PUBLICATIONS 


I would now like to dwell on our plans 
for the promotion and development of a new 
side to your Group’s business, although it 
is in fact closely allied to our printing activi- 
ties, and is well suited to our selling and 
distributive organisations. I refer to the 
formation towards the end of 1957 of a new 
Company, Landsborough Publications 
Limited, whose business is the publication 
and distribution of the already widely known 
soft cover books published under the trade 
name “ Four Square Books.” 


This venture has had the benefit in its 
early stages of all the Group’s resources of 
management, selling and distribution, both 
for Home and Export Trade, and although 
still in its beginning, has got away to a very 
satisfactory start, which promises well for 
the future. Inexpensive in its conception, it 
has already made a marked impact on the 
trade, and in the short time that it has been 
functioning has established a reputation for 
high quality, both in its productions and 
selected titles; these are drawn from the 
wide range of best sellers in the more tradi- 
tional hard-back field, both fiction and non- 
fiction. The development of this Company 
must be gradual, but sales are increasing at 
an accelerating pace, and already in the first 
eight months of publication we have sold 
well over a million books; this must be 
a record for any new entrant into~the 
Publishing Trade, and the limited contribu- 
tion of profits during 1958 expected from 
this source should grow _ considerably 
during 1959. 


FORGET-ME-NOT CARDS 


Some three or four months ago we success- 
fully concluded negotiations for the acquisi- 
tion of Forget-Me-Not Cards Limited from 
American Greetings Corporation. - The 
latter is a leading Manufacturer and Pub- 
lisher of Greeting Cards in America, where 
the industry has attained enormous propor- 
tions; in this country, too, it is growing 
steadily and it is apparent that there ‘is still 
much room for further expansion. We have 
been able to make arrangements.-for the 
continued availability of the American Com- 
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pany’s experience and advice, and of any of 
their designs which we may wish to use. 


Apart from the close relationship of this 
trade with our printing and publishing 
interests, and the many advantages which will 
accrue therefrom, I believe there is a very 
sound future for this business, which in the 
few years in which it has been established 
has pioneered the most up-to-date selling 
methods of Stock Control in the smaller 
retail outlet. Plans for the development of 
this business are well advanced and I look 
forward to being able to report in twelve 
months’ time that this new project is earning 
useful profits for the Group. 


AUSTRALIA 


Turning now from our United Kingdom 
operations to our overseas interests, these 
have again had a successful year, with the 
exception of Australia, where the improve- 
ment of our fortunes has not yet amounted 
to a return to profitable trading conditions. 
A considerable reorganisation of our Inter- 
state trading has been carried out and manu- 
facturing economies have been pressed to the 
utmost. 


This has created the conditions necessary 
to implement plans for the launching of a 
new brand designed to ensure the ultimate 
recovery of our position in this Dominion, 
and in October last, Viscount King Size 
Filter was introduced in Victoria, and has 
since been extended to other States. Progress 
to date has been encouraging, and the 
sales of Viscount are continuing to develop, 
giving grounds for hope that this brand will 
ultimately become soundly established to 
the advantage of our overall Australian 
results. 


NEW ZEALAND 


In New Zealand, as I have already ‘men- 
tioned, our established trade in Cigarettes 
imported from this country has received a 
severe blow in the recently announced 
embargo. However, this possibility was not 
unforeseen, and plans had for many months 
been laid for a transfer of this trade to local 
manufacture, and as stocks of Imported 
Cigarettes become depleted, they will be 
replaced from this source. This should ensure 
continued benefits from the substantial trade 
in Cigarettes which we have built up and 
maintained in this Dominion, and I know 
of no market where your Group’s brands are 
more advantageously distributed and are held 
in higher esteem by a wide section of the 
Smoking Public. However, there is some 
threat to the Goodwill attaching to Four 
Square Tobacco Brands, the manufacture of 
which is confined to ,the United Kingdom 
and the continued availability of which 
cannot, therefore, be maintained. The 
New Zealand Company has now to face 
yesterday’s punitive budget, which will 
entail a heavy increase in the retail prices 
of all cigarettes and tobacco and the 
full effects of which cannot yet be estimated 
in London. 


INDIA 


In India sales of our brands again increased 
in 1957, although the net profits earned were 
lower than in the previous year owing, in the 
main, to increases in expenditure beyond our 
control, particularly in Sales and other local 


Taxes. With a full year’s working of the 
new decimal coinage, to which I referred last 
year, it is gratifying to record that the plans 
we made to meet the alterations in price 
structure necessitated by this system have 
apparently been successful in that we have 
been, and are still being, rewarded by 
increased sales. | 
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In the current year all the indications are 
that a most satisfactory trading result should 
be achieved, but it is dangerous to forecast 
trends in a country where the economy is 
strained and costs of materials and labour 
are steadily rising. 


VISITS ABROAD 


Before leaving my survey of our overseas 
interests I would like to stress how much we 
are dependent upon the well-being and profit- 
earning capacity of our distant Subsidiaries. 
To our Colleagues and Staffs overseas we owe 
a debt of gratitude for their continued eiorts 
to promote and maintain the sales of our 
products. At home, too, a considerable part 
of our efforts is directed to the guiding of 
policy and supervision of these overseas 
interests which require from time to time 
regular visits by my Colleagues and myself 
in conjunction with our trips to our many 
Export markets. 


In the last twelve months, in addition to 
my visit in connection with our Imported 
Cigar: trade from Havana and Jamaica, I 
took the opportunity to visit Canada, where 
we enjoy a steady and worthwhile export 
trade in Smoking Tobaccos, particularly the 
Four Square range. Mr Waley has carried 
out a full tour of our Overseas Subsidiaries 
and Export Markets in the Far East, and 
early this year Mr Littlejohn joined him in 
Australia in connection with problems arising 
from our reorganisation there. In addition, 
we have maintained the closest liaison with 
our many Export Agents in Europe, Africa 
and the Near East, and regular visits are 
made to these markets with a view to 
strengthening and promoting our Export 
Trade. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In conclusion, I would stress that although 
progress has been made, much remains to be 
done before a return to satisfactory trading is 
achieved. In looking forward a year hence 
I cannot underestimate the difficulties 
inherent in both our Home and certain areas 
of our Export Trade, and every effort will be 
required to meet and overcome these. The 
measures of reorganisation and diversifica- 
tion which have been taken must be 
strengthened and new interests developed to 
play their full part in contributing to Group 
Profits ; these must be increased if they are 
to provide an adequate return to Stock and 
Shareholders. Present indications are that 
some further progress to this end should 
be made during the current year, which 
I hope will see a further stabilising of our 
position with results no less favourable than 
in 1957. 


I now propose that the Report of the 
Directors and the Balance Sheet be received, 
approved and adopted; and that the pay- 
ment of dividends on all classes of Preference 
Shares, and the proposed dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock and Shares and the allocations 
as shown in the Profit an Loss Account be 
approved and confirmed. 


Mr. D. V. Littlejohn, TD, FCA, seconded 
the resolution and it was carried unanimously. 


The proposed dividends were approved ; 
the retiring directors, Mr C. M. Paynter and 
Mr A. M. Borthwick, MC, TD, were re- 
elected and the directors were authorised to 
fix the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Fitzpatrick, Graham and Co. 


In conclusion, the chairman paid a tribute 
to the secretary, Mr A. Morris Phillips, on 
his retirement. after 50 years’ service with 
the company, during 30 of which he had been 
secretary, and the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman and 
directors, 


> 
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GUEST, KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS 


MR K. S. PEACOCK REVIEWS WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES AND INTERESTS 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, Limited, was 
held on June 26th at Birmingham, Mr K. S. 
Peacock, chairman and managing director. 
presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the 52 weeks ended 
December 28, 1957: 


I imagine that most stockholders in the 
present political climate would like to know 
why the Labour Party’s proposals to re- 
nationalise the steel trade will affect your 
Company. I must first explain that the 
Group originally found it advantageous to 
become producers of iron and steel, although 
its interests lie primarily in the general engin- 
eering industry. Over the years it has become 
what is known as a “ vertical combine,” that 
is. producing the greater part of its basic 
material requirements and processing them 
through to the ‘inished or semi-finished 
atticle. Its development in the engineering 
industry was.a natural one starting as indivi- 
dual works followed by groupings of works. 
It was then found advisable to develop down- 
wards in structure to the production of its 
semi-finished and basic materials and we have 
accordinzly with this main object in view 
been producers and re-rollers of steel] for over 
ifty years. 


In my Statement in 1954 I said: “We 
yave found it in the past an inestimable ad- 
vantage to control the production of the 
greater part of our steel requirements. The 
c0-overation on quality, quantity and service 
which the owning of our steel works and 
rolling m‘lls provides in close working with 
the finishing works of the Group must, in the 
natural order of things, be more intimate and 
thus more satisfactory than in dealings with 
entirely independent suppliers.” 


Our view in regird to steel is stil] the same 
and we have also followed the same policy 
for our non-ferrous material requirements. 


The average annual production of the 
Group steel works in billets, sheet bars, etc., 
in the last three years amounted to some 
1,300.000 tons, of which 945,000 tons was 
processed within the Group. Of the balance 
of 355,000 tons supplied outside, no less 


than 88,500 tons sent tc. other steel 
companies for further processing was 
returned for consumption in our own 


engineering works. 


Stockholders will of course appreciate that 
those companies of the Group which were 
previously nationalised, namely: 


Guest Keen Iron & Steel Company Limited 
and its subsidiaries 


Guest Keen & Nettlefolds (South Wales) 
Limited 

John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works Limited 
and its subsidiary 


Brymbo Steel Works Limited 


Operate as separate entities. Your Company 
has invested up to December 28, 1957, in 
the equity share capital of these companies 
at a total cost of £16,529,323. Since reacqui- 
sition of the companies, no less than 
£6,679,124 has been retained out of profits 
and added to their reserves. In addition 
there is loan capital of £13,296,117 held by 
the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency. The Board, in pursuing the national 
policy of expanding the industry, have com- 
mitted the steel companies to further capital 
expenditure of £17,920,000. There must also 
be borne in mind our investment of 2 mil- 


lion £1 shares in The Steel Company of 
Wales Limited mentioned in my last state- 
ment. 


I trust that my giving prominence to the 
question of re-nationalisation so early in my 
Statement will not create the impression that 
I think the election of the Labour Party at 
the next General Election is a foregone con- 
clusion. If, however, the Labour Party are 
elected, let us hope that the position of the 
steel industry will be better appreciated by 
them and that they will be finally deterred 
from taking a step which can only have un- 
fortunate results on the iron and steel trade 
itself and the country as a whole. My reasons 
for saying this are firstly that the control of 
any newly nationalised industry will become 
as remote, rigid and frustrating as in the 
existing nationalised industries ; secondly that 
the steel industry will become a monopoly 
and that the steel companies coming under 
State control must lose their identity and 
individuality, so that customer requirements 
and service must suffer ; thirdly, that direct 
exports of steel must suffer for the same 
reason and these amounted to no less than 
£213 million in 1957; and fourthly, thst 
where overseas companies are owned by 
British steel companies, State control from 
the United Kingdom will be resented in those 
countries where they operate. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


The steel] industry has an excellent record 
in labour relations, in expansion of produc- 
tion to meet the nation’s requirements and 
in regard to its price structure, which has 
been maintained on a lower basis overall 
than in any competing country, and, as is 
well known, the industry is already effectively 
supervised by an independent body, the 
Iron and Steel Board appointed bv the 
Government. Customers of the steel indus- 
try deplore the idea of re-nationalisation 
because of the inevitable decline in relations 
and service which will follow. 

The latest available figures of UK exports 
show that in 1957 exports of iron and steel 
were 6.4 per cent of the total by value and 
exports of goods manufactured by the iron 
and steel] consuming industries were 45.8 
per cent. It seems incredible that the 
Labour Party are willing to take the risk of 
disrupting half the country’s exports for the 
sake of putting into practice an ideological 
theory. 


Turning to other matters, I should first 
mention that the rights issue referred to in 
the Directors’ Report was an unqualified 
success, being heavily oversubscribed, and 
as a result the number of Ordinary Stock- 
holders has increased to 42,000. There are 
also 14,000 Preference Stockholders. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


I am pleased that we have been able to 
show an increase in profits for the year. 
The results have benefited from the heavy 
capital expenditure of earlier years and from 
increased turnover, although profit margins 
have continued to contract. This increase in 
profits has made it possible for your Board 
to recommend an increase in dividend for 
the year from 134 per cent to 15 per cent. 
I should remind you that the Chancellor’s 
new Profits Tax proposals do not apply to 
the profits of 1957 and Distribution Profits 
Tax on the old basis will still be payable on 
the final dividend now recommended. 


The Accounts have again been drawn up 
on similar lines to previous years and I think 
all the relevant information is provided. 


Due to monetary conditions it was found 
inconvenient in 1957 to deal with the 
unsecured loan from the Iron and Steel 
Holding and Realisation Agency to John 
Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works Limited other 
than to repay a further sum of £2 million, 
leaving the outstanding indebtedness at a 
figure of £6 million. We are at present 
negotiating with the Agency regarding the 
continuance of this loan pending arrange- 
ments by John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works 
Limited for replacement by more permanent 
finance when market conditions are less 
unfavourable. 


While the results for the year 1957 can be 
considered satisfactory, current economic 
conditions outside this country, particularly 
in the USA, are unfavourable. Owing to 
the Group’s widespread activities, conditions 
vary as between one company and another, 
dependent on the type of trade in which 
they are engaged. Although there is a 
weakening tendency generally, the early 
months of 1958 have produced satisfactory 
results for the Group, but some companies 
are drawing on their order books and in 
the main the rate of ordering is on 
the decline. It must of course be remembered 
that with the Group’s expanding pro- 
duction, made possible by heavy capital 
expenditure of recent years, there is not the 
same necessity for customers to order a long 
way ahead. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Stockholders may be interested in the 
following ‘Summary of our capital expendt- 
ture position: 


Expenditure 


sanctioned 
and 
Expenditure outstand- 
incurred ing at 28th 
during December 
1957 1957 
£ £ 
Home 
Companies: 
SU ksededccs 4,839,539 17,920,000 
oo, 5,090,230 9,750,000 
Overseas 
Companies .. 2,837,534 5,330,000 
Ge © aden £12,767,303 £33,000,000 


It is estimated that it will take some three 
to four years to complete the outstanding 
schemes. It should be emphasised that our 
provision for depreciation is now running at 


the rate of approximately £7 million per 
annum. 


Last year I referred to the steps which were 
being taken to ensure that men of appropriate 
skill and experience were available wherever 
and whenever they were required in all parts 
of the Group. During 1957 the wide variety 
of training schemes which are necessary in a 
Group of this type have continued to take 
shape, in several of the larger companies 
under the supervision of specialists whom it 
was felt desirable to appoint. The number 
of schemes will be further increased to meet 
requirements. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. 


Analysis of Group 
Sales for 12 months 
to 31st March 1958 


Percentage of Total 


Converted == 
Packaging 373% 
Products 


Wrapping 
Papers 


54:% 


Printing 
Papers 


; foes | 
Newsprint §% | 
Miscellaneous 4, meas 


Inhis annual statement circulated to shareholders 
together with the Group’s Annual Report and 
Accounts, the Rt, Hon. Lord Cornwallis of 
Linton, K.B.E., M.C., the Chairman of Albert E. 
Reed & Company Ltd., paper manufacturers and 
converters, makes the following review of Reed 
Paper Group activities: — 


In my statement last year, a definite note of 
caution was injected into what was said. This 
was considered necessary because it had become 
quite evident that the installation of new plant 
capacity by paper manufacturers all over the 
world was proceeding in such a way as to create 
a considerable surplus over demand, with the 
result that trading conditions were growing 
steadily more competitive and profit margins 
were becoming increasingly under pressure. 

While this situation had already become 
apparent in North America, we felt that many 
in the United Kingdom were tending to view the 
situation rather more optimistically, particularly 
in the short term, than could be justified having 
regard to the world situation in the industry. 

Figures of trading results published in more 
recent months by many manufacturers, in this 
country as well as elsewhere, have now given 
ample justification for the cautionary note 
sounded a year ago, and it seems opportune to 
consider how matters may develop in the next 
few years. 

There are differing views as to the length of 
time for which the present situation will last. 
On the one hand, the opinion is held that the 
excess of supply over demand is not likely to 
continue for more than two or three years, and 
that natural growth within that time will enable 
demand again to overtake production capacity. 
On the other hand, there is the view that condi- 
tions have only now returned to what may be 
called the normal state of the industry after the 
disturbance of the war years, and that a com- 
petitive situation not dissimilar from that exist- 
ing at present is healthy for the industry in that 
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Reed Paper Group 


Increases 


output and sales 


some surplus plant capacity enables the indus- 
try to cope with sudden surges of demand with- 
out violent disturbance of the price structure. 
Probably the situation which will actually 
emerge will reflect a combination of both vtew- 
points, but it seems that the paper industry 
should not again look forward to the profit 
levels which it has attained at some periods 
during the past fifteen years, the peaks of which 
have always been offset by severe fluctuations 
in the opposite direction. It is apparent that the 
present position is still one of some uncertainty 
but we are hopeful that prices will be main- 
tained at a level which will give a reasonable 
return on the capital employed in the industry. 

As far as the Reed Paper Group is concerned, 
there are several immediately significant factors. 
Generally speaking our mills and factories are 
running at a satisfactory rate of production, 
demand for our products has been well main- 
tained, and, in some sections of our activity, 
has been markedly increased. Two new im- 
portant machines have been brought into 
production recently and the output from them 
is being sold at prices which are in line with 
those ruling in the industry generally. Wood- 
pulp, which is our principal raw material, is for 
the moment in plentiful supply and prices of 
this commodity have eased over the past year. 


TURNOVER AND 


TRADING RESULTS 
The results of the Group’s trading during the 
last financial year exactly reflect the world 
trading conditions to which I have already 
referred. Our turnover, including inter-company 
sales, at £62,300,000 compared with £58,500,000 
last year, has gained both in volume and value, 
but increasing competition has exerted con- 
tinual pressure on profit margins and total 
trading profits for the year, before charging 
depreciation, have declined from £6,663,954 


last year, to £5,764,750, a decrease of approxi- 


mately 13 per cent. 


| GROWING COMPETITION REDUCES PROFIT MARGINS 


Depreciation charges for the last financial 
year have increased by nearly £300,000, i.e., by 
about 30% in comparison with the previous 
year and this increase is a direct reflection of 
the heavy expenditure in which any organisa- 
tion is involved which sets out continually to 
maintain its plant in modern condition and 
develop its productive capacity to maintain its 
traditional share of the markets in which it 
operates. Group profits, after charging depre- 
ciation, have declined by approximately 21 per 
cent in comparison with the previous year. 

Having regard to the results disclosed and the 
necessity to continue to conserve a proportion 
of earnings for development, your Directors 
now recommend a final dividend of 9 per cent, 
less income tax, making 14 per cent, less 
income tax, for the year. After bringing in the 
balance from the previous year there remains 
an amount of £1,375,594 from which the sum 
of £1,000,000 has been transferred to general 
reserve, which now amounts to £12,000,000. 
The sum of £375,594 then stands to be carried 
forward compared with £370,122 last year. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The consolidated Group balance sheet shows 
that at book values the total value of fixed 
assets has increased from £19,300,000 to 
£24,500,000 chiefly due to expenditure on the 
two new large machines which have now been 
brought into production; namely the No. 3 
board machine at Colthrop Board & Paper 
Mills, and the No. 13 paper machine at 
Aylesford Paper Mills. 

We have continued the general programme 
of modernisation to which I drew shareholders’ 
attention in 1956, and total capital expenditure 
in the year ended 31st March, 1958, amounted 
to £6,400,000. This heavy capital expenditure 
has necessarily constituted a considerable bur- 
den on our liquid resources, with the result that 
the excess of current assets over current lia- 
bilities amounted to £12,000,000 at 3ist March, 
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1958, compared with £17,000,000 at 31st 
March, 1957. In an organisation such as the 
Reed Paper Group, employing high-cost heavy 
capital equipment, a high level of capital 
expenditure is inevitable annually if the equip- 
ment is to be maintained in moderncondition. 

We regard it as a valuable source o1 strengtn, 
particularly in competitive conditions, that our 
interests should be as diversified as possible. 
Apart from our traditional paper, paperboard 
and packaging interests, we have continued to 
develop our activity in the specialist fields which 
we have entered in recent years. Holoplast 
Limited, the Group company which specialises 
in laminated plastics products based on resin 
impregnated paper supplied from Group mills, 
has undergone steady development during the 
year, and its decorative laminate, sold under 
the trade name “Decorplast” is becoming 
increasingly well-known. 

The sales of pitch-fibre pipe continue to 
expand with the coming into operation of 
considerably increased productive capacity. 
The group is the largest manufacturer of this 
material in the United Kingdom. This product, 
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a considerable proportion of which is supplied 
to the export market, is now firmly established 
as an efficient and economic medium for 
drainage systems and electrical conduit work ; 
also as the principal component of underfloor 
ducting supplied by The Key Engineering Co., 
Ltd., it is being installed increasingly in the 
construction of industrial and office buildings. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Our associated company Kimberly-Clark Ltd., 
in which a one-third interest is held by Albert 
E. Reed & Co., Ltd., has made very great 
progress during the year. A steady development 
continues in line with the increasing demand for 
the creped wadding products, including 
Kleenex, Kotex and Delsey, in which 
Kimberly-Clark Ltd. specialises. 

The Tasman Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., in 
which your Company has a 25 per cent equity 
holding, disclosed a further loss for the year 
ended 31st October, 1957, of approximately 
£1,000,000, but a substantial proportion of this 
was due to depreciation charges at special rates 
allowed by the New Zealand Government for 





taxation purposes and which are in excess of 
the amounts that would normally be con- 
sidered necessary in the period. Nevertheless, 
the results show an improvement on the pre- 
vious year of approximately £700,000. 


PROSPECTS 


It has been your Directors’ policy to ensure the 
development of your Company to meet the 
increasing demands for its products, and at the 
same time, maintain it in a thoroughly sound 
financial position so that your Company 
should be well-placed to continue expansion 
and development out of its own resources, and 
where necessary and the demands of the situa- 
tion justify it, to be able to attract additional 
capital from outside for specific projects. 

I think we can be satisfied that in present 
circumstances this policy has been fully 
justified, and we feel that your Company is ina 
sound position to face what will be admittedly 
a period of strongly competitive conditions, 
and thereafter to continue to maintain the 
position it has built up in the world pulp and 
paper industry. 


The full text of the Chairman’s Statement is available on request. 
‘“ YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group” 


ALBERT FE. RFED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) * THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. 


COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. 
E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. 


EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. - 
THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. ° 
REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * CONTAINERS LTD. 
CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. * 
REED FLONG LTD. * 


THE REED PAPER GROUP. HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY - LONDON - W.41. 


THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. * 


* POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. * MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. 
THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Lid., makers of “Kleenex”, “Kotex”, “‘Delsey” and “* Hi-Dri” products. 


* REED PAPER SALES LTD. 


* HOLOPLAST LTD. 


* CROPPER & CO. LTD. 
* BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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JAGUAR CARS LIMITED 


EXPORTS TO EIGHTY-FOUR COUNTRIES 


SIR WILLIAM LYONS’ STATEMENT 


The Twenty-Fourth Annual General 
Meeting of Jaguar Cars Limited was held 
on June 26th at the registered office, Browns 
Lane, Coventry. 


In his speech, which was circulated with 
the accounts, Sir William Lyons, the Chair- 
man, said: 

Due to circumstances entirely beyond our 
control, there has been some delay in the 
presentation of these accounts. This delay 
has been occasioned by the sudden and 
regrettable death of Mr A. T. Mather of 
Messrs O. & W. B. Haworth, our Auditor 
since the original formation of the Company, 
and whose decease resulted in an interrup- 
tion of the audit with consequent delay in 
the completion of the accounts. The Board 
offer their condolences to Mr Mather’s family 
in their bereavement. Messrs O. & W. B. 
Haworth have been appointed Auditors until 
the Annual General Meeting, when it will 
be proposed that they be appointed as 
Auditors for the ensuing year. 


With regard to the Accounts, it will be 
observed that the Trading Profit is some- 
what higher than last year, although the Net 
Profit is slightly lower due to a higher pro- 
vision for taxation. Purchases of Plant and 
Equipment are much lower than last year, 
with a consequent reduction in initial capital 
allowances so that the incidence of taxation 
this year is more normal. 


Stock-in-Trade and Work-in-Progress 
show a substantial reduction partly due to 
the effects of the fire, and partly to lower 
inventories of finished cars. 


Expenditure on replacement of fire damage 
has been largely met by progress payments 
from the insurers, and the balance which is 
fully recoverable is included under Sundry 
Debtors. Completion of the accounting for 
Fire Damage will be included in next year’s 
accounts, and I feel that, provided we are 
not prevented by rising costs from holding 
our prices at a competitive level, we can look 
forward to the future with confidence. 


EXPORTS 


Despite the setback caused by the serious 
fire, the year 1957 showed a net increase in 
exports of more than 6 per cent over the 
year 1956, and shipments to the USA rose 
by a similar percentage, which was note- 
worthy having regard to the fact that the 
models which sell more readily in that 
market suffered most in the fire. 


Contrary to reports of recessions in same 
markets, it is gratifying to be able to say that 
our range of cars are in an even greater 
demand than when they were first intro- 
duced, due undoubtedly to the excellent 
results which our latest models are achieving. 


The demand in all countries is steadily 
increasing and there are indications that this 
favourable position is likely to continue. 
The Australian and New Zealand markets 
have been maintained at the maximum level 
imposed by import restriction. We continue 
to take the hopeful view that some relaxation 
of their import regulations will enable us to 
meet the pent-up demand for our cars. 

As a matter of interest we have exported 
Jaguar cars to eighty-four countries during 
the year. 


Looking at the figures for the first quarter 
of 1958, as compared with the first quarter 


of 1957, an increase of 40 per cent in general 
exports is revealed. Shipments to the United 
States are up by 20 per cent and Canada 
shows an increase of 10 per cent. The 
demand for our cars continues to grow at a 
greater rate than our capacity to meet it. 
America is still our most important export 
market, and I returned from my recent 10,000 
mile tour of both the East and West Coasts 
satisfied that the reputation and the demand 
for our cars is higher than it has ever been. 
I was greatly impressed by the progress which 
has been made in further establishing and 
strengthening the sales and service organisa- 
tion, and it was very gratifying to learn from 
all dealers of the excellent availability of 
spare parts. 


I see no reason why we should not con- 
tinue to expand further our American 
business, although I must make the proviso 
that we can only do so if prices are not forced 
higher by further increase in our costs. I 
am well aware that I have sounded this 
warning for a number of years, yet we have 
continued to prosper. That does not prove 
that a further rise in prices will not seriously 
affect us. It does not mean that the warnings 
I have given have been unwarranted ; in fact 
I repeat that unless a stop is put to rising 
costs, it is inevitable that our Industry 
sooner or later will run into difficulties, and 
I say this in spite of the fact that it is 
acknowledged that our cars offer outstanding 
value. Indeed, as recently as May 16, 1958, 
one of Britain’s most influential motoring 
magazines, The Autocar, stated: . 


“Tf it were possible to devise a merit 
table relating performance with comfort and 
safety with cost, there is little doubt that 
Jaguar would be at the head of a world 
survey.” 


We must continue to offer outstanding 
value. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that we are in competition with foreign 
manufacturers, and it is the responsibility 
not only of Managements but of Work- 
people and Trade Unions to protect the 
competitive power of our country’s Industry. 


On the Continent of Europe, where com- 
petition is the most severe, we are more 
than holding our own. In Switzerland, 
which is regarded as the toughest of all 
markets, sales have been increased fivefold 
and we have substantial orders outstanding. 
France, Belgium-and Holland are equally 
satisfactory, and I am pleased to tell you 
we are increasing our sales in Germany. 


During the year we formed a subsidiary 
Company in Canada where our business has 
been rapidly expanding in the last two years, 
and I am confident that this will do much 
to increase our business with that great 
country. 


HOME MARKET 


Fortunately the demand from the Home 
market continues as high as ever, for this is, 
of course, the backbone of our business. 
Without it we would stand little chance of 
competing successfully in Overseas markets 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
members of our Industry continue to view 
with concern the retention of purchase tax 
at its present repressive level. 


I would like to place on record my appre- 
ciation for the patience and _ forbearance 
shown by our Distributors and Dealers, both 


at Home and Abroad, and to express regret 
for unavoidable delays in delivery which have 


occurred due to circumstances beyond our 
control. 


NEW MODELS 


Although it was found possible to produce 
the new 3.4 litre saloon very soon after the 
outbreak of the fire, the introduction of the 
new XK _ 150 models which had been planned 
to take place at the same time was seriously 
delayed and it was not until May 1957 that 
production commenced on two of the three 
models originally scheduled. These were the 
Drophead and Fixed Head Coupe which, 
apart from important improvements in out- 
ward appearance and interior comfort, were 
characterised by one of the most outstanding 
technical advances for many years—the fitting 
of disc brakes as standard equipment. 


For over six years, our engineers working 
in the closest co-operation with technicians of 
the Dunlop Company, inventors of the brake, 
had been engaged in the development of the 
disc brake for racing purposes, and an im- 
portant contributory reason for the outstand- 
ing successes gained by Jaguar Cars in inter- 
national racing was undoubtedly the astonish- 
ing efficiency of these brakes which are now 
available also on the 2.4 litre and 3.4 litre 
models. 


In recognition of the great contribution 
made by the disc brake to safety and effici- 
ency, the Dunlop Company has been awarded 
the Dewar Trophy. This Trophy is awarded 
at irregular intervals and then only to mark 
an outstanding technical and engineering 
achievement. 


We ourselves have, in the past, been 
privileged to hold this Trophy and I would 
like to congratulate the Dunlop Company on 
the recognition accorded them by the 
bestowal of such a high award. 


The third XK 150 model was not intro- 
duced until April 1958 and made its debut at 
the International Motor Exhibition in New 
York, where it achieved instantaneous success. 


FIRE RECOVERY 


Although it is now generally well known 
that we have made a satisfactory recovery 
from the fire of February 1957, I feel 
impelled to say now that the fire could hardly 
have come at a worse time for us, as when it 
occurred we were just bringing into full 
operation the expanded capacity of our fac- 
tory, which would have enabled us to meet 
the very large orders in hand. I am afraid 
the set-back occasioned by the fire resulted 
in many disappointed customers throughout 
the world. Nevertheless, we did succeed in 
producing a greater number of cars during 
the year than ever before, accounted for by 
the fact that our output reached record high 
figures in the last part of the period, an output 
which I am pleased to tell: you has been 
further substantially increased during the first 
and second quarters of 1958. 


Recovery from the fire is now almost 
complete, and constitutes a remarkable 
achievement on the part of all who have been 
engaged on the formidable task of renewing, 
repairing and rehabilitating plant, buildings 
and machinery affected by the disaster. The 
principal factor in the re-establishment of our 
production, and indeed the factor which saved 
us from running at a considerable loss for 
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many months, was the erection of a new 
auxiliary factory extension with an area of 
80,000 square feet which was planned and 
erected in the record-breaking time of 12 
weeks and thus came into use barely 12 weeks 
after the outbreak, which enabled us to 
accommodate vital production sections as the 
fire-damaged building was being reinstated. 
Less spectacular, but definitely more difficult, 
was the work of rebuilding and repaising 
those areas of the main factory which were 
either destroyed or severely damaged whilst, 
at the same time, avoiding any break in pro- 
duction. This called for intricately detailed 
forward planning by our Production and 
Maintenance Departments working in the 
closest collaboration with our building con- 
tractors and their sub-contractors. Such was 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness displayed 
that, so far from any production being lost, 


output has, as I have stated, been appreciably 
increased. 


RACING AND COMPETITIONS 


When, at the close of the 1956 season, we 
announced our withdrawal from racing, it was 
felt in many quarters that this might well 
result in a break in the long run of successes 
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our works cars had achieved for so many 
years all over the world, most notably at 
Le Mans. So far from this being the case, 
the 1957 Le Mans resulted in privately owned 
and entered Jaguars achieving the most 
sweeping victory ever recorded by any make 
of car in this world-famous race. The final 
placings were Jaguar Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 
6th, the first two places being gained by the 
Scottish Ecurie Ecosse Team, the 3rd place 
by a private French entry, the 4th place by a 
private Belgian entry and the 6th place by 
another private British entry. 


Added prestige has also been gained in 
America by an impressive list of successes 
gained by Jaguar owners in every important 
Sports Car Race held in the USA during 
1957. Further public attention was focused 
on Jaguar by reason of Jaguar owner Mr 
Walter Hansgen being awarded the title of 
“Champion Sports Car Driver of America, 
1957.” 


The retiring director, Mr E. F. Huckvale, 
was re-elected. 


Messrs O. and W. B. Haworth were 
appointed as Auditors for the énsuing year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








BANQUE DE PARIS 
ET DES PAYS BAS 


(Paris) 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas was held in 
Paris on May 22nd under the Chairmanship 
of Monsieur Emmanuel Monick. The follow- 
ing are extracts from the report presented by 
the Board of Directors. 


REVIEW 


In the history of the world’s economy, the 
year 1957 will no doubt mark the end of the 
postwar period and its exceptionally rapid 
expansion. Productivity in France con- 
tinued to increase and a rise of 3 per cent to 
4 per cent in man-hours worked produced a 
10 per cent increase of output. At the same 
time the financial crisis threatened the future 
expansion of the economy. 


During the past year, the Bank’s various 
departments continued to develop their 
activity. They concentrated mainly on 
operations intended to facilitate the adapta- 
tion of industry to new technical develop- 
ments, the increase of export business and the 
preparation for the entry of France into the 
Common Market. 


The Bank participated in a number of 
financial operations on behalf of many com- 
panies not only in France but throughout the 
world. 


The report gives details of companies in 
which the Bank has interests, namely oil com- 
panies in France and in the Sahara. It also 
refers to the financing by French firms of 
large industrial units abroad, in South 
America in particular. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


At December 31, 1957, the Balance Sheet 
total amounted to Frs. 167,535,853,045 and 
again showed an appreciable increase over 
that of the previous year. 


After all expenses, net profit amounted to 
Frs. 1,083,815,190 and it was proposed to dis- 
tribute a net dividend of Frs. 600 per share 
of Frs. 5,000 nominal. 


The report, the accounts, and the pro- 
posals put forward by the Board were 
adopted. 


FOY, MORGAN & CO. 
LIMITED 


HIGHER EARNINGS DESPITE 
DIFFICULTIES 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Foy, Morgan & Company Limited, 
was held on June 26th at the offices of the 
company, 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C.3, Mr 
Peter Morgan (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


The accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, which are now submitted, 
show that there was an increase in Trading 
Profit, before Taxation, of £29,000. The 
increase in the Carry Forward to 1958 
amounts to just over £5,000. 


Taxation has cost more than in 1956 and 
continues to be a grievous burden. Addi- 
tional remuneration to Directors is higher, 
due to the fact that we have at last been 
allowed to make provision for Directors’ 
Pensions. This provision will in the long 
run be of considerable benefit to the 
Company. 


During the year events in South Africa 
led us very reluctantly to the conclusion that 
the long term prospects of our South African 
subsidiary Company did not justify the risks 
involved and accordingly steps have been 
taken to wind up this business. 


Of business to date this year it may fairly 
be said that the timber trade has been 
experiencing a difficult period with softwood 
prices becoming affected by the falling off in 
buying. It is hoped, however, that the 
market will now settle down so that im- 
porters’ confidence will be restored and 
buying for the balance of the year’s require- 
ments will be accelerated. There is no 
doubt that the credit squeeze, although slow 
into its sttide, is making itself felt throughout 
the timber trade. 


In conclusion I would like to pay tribute, 
on behalf of my colleagues on the Board 
and of myself, to the loyal and efficient work 
of the Staff of your Company as well as of 
the Directors and Staff of your Subsidiary 
Companies. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE INVESTMENT LOAN 
AND AGENCY 


RECORD INCOME 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Investment Loan and Agency, 
Limited, will be held on July 21st in London. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement of the chairman, Sir Nut- 
combe Hume, KBE, MC: 


Investment and sundry income for 1957 
reached a new record of £121,070 compared 
with £105,531 in 1956. After provision for 
Income Tax and Profits Tax, the net profit 
amounted to £49,482. An interim dividend 
of 4 per cent was paid in December and you 
will be asked to approve the payment of a 
final dividend of 7 per cent. 

Continuing the method adopted last year, 
the accounts of the Subsidiaries are published 
in Indonesian currency. Their consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account discloses a satis- 
factory profit, after taxation, of over 13 
million rupiahs but we age still without any 
definite assurance that any of this will ever 


be able to be transferred in sterling to the 
Parent Company. 


The Directors have decided that in future 
they will not hold up presentation of 
accounts in order that results of the Sub- 
sidiaries may be included 


It is therefore hoped to be able next year 
to hold the Annual Meeting and pay the 
final dividend in March. The Directors will 
consider paying in October an interim divi- 
dend for the current year. 

Proceeds of the new issue made in January 
1957 were fully invested and by the end of 
last year, and as will be seen from the 
Balance Sheet, the book value of Investments 
exceeded £1} million. For the first time, 
Investment Reserve passed the £500,000 
mark. The general fall in market values is 
reflected in the reduction in appreciation over 
net book values from £642,394 to £528,493, 
but this lower figure still shows the satis- 
factory margin of 53.9 per cent. 


GENERAL 


During the past year our Government has 
plucked up the courage to introduce measures 
which have already gone a long way to halt 
the slide into uncontrolled inflation which 
would have ruined the country had it been 
allowed to continue ; and the new Chancellor 
has introduced a Budget which seems well 
to suit the circumstances of today. Condi- 
tions outside the country however must give 
cause for anxiety for some time to come. 
The diminished purchasing power of the 
countries producing raw materials, and 
anxiety over the course of events in France 
and America, may easily be reflected in a 
contraction in this country’s industrial 
activity. It seems obvious that means of 
dealing with such a situation must now enjoy 
a very high priority amongst those on whom 
falls the responsibility of dealing with these 
problems ; and amongst their plans the intro- 
duction of better credit facilities for exporters 
must surely be one of the most important. 
Industry generally, and particularly the 
Nationalised Industries, can make their con- 
tribution by withholding wage and salary 
increases until they are justified by increased 
productivity. I do not doubt that good 
management coupled to the improved 
physical assets now coming into production 
can achieve this goal: but it is leadership in 
every department of life—Politics, Industry, 
Commerce, Trade Unions and the Church— 
which provides the key to the future, and 
no cost or effort is too great to help the 
Tising generation to develop these qualities 
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LIMITED 


ORERATING TR SERVICES 
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RESULTS AN ALL-TIME RECORD: HIGH REPUTATION FOR PERSONAL SERVICE 


MR FRED. T. JACKSON ON A WELL EQUIPPED 


The 29th annual general meeting of Tele- 
phone Rentals Limited was held on June 27th 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, S.W.1, 
Mr Fred. T. Jackson, OBE, CompIEE (the 
Chairman), presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr W. J. H. Ainley) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1957: 


You will have seen from the Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Loss Account that we have 
had another successful year, showing an in- 
crease in profits. At a time like this, with 
80 much industrial unrest, a Co-Partnership, 
or Profit Participation Scheme, shows itself 
to great advantage, for it identifies the 
employees with the objects of the Company, 
and brings about full realisation by them 
that the success or otherwise of the Company 
depends upon their individual efforts. We 
place a very great importance on the service 
we render to our Subscribers, and we are 
sure that the increase in our business is to 
no small extent due to the reputation for 
personal service we have built up. 


I am pleased to be able to tell you that 
our business has continued to expand, and, 
during the first four months of this year, 
we again exceeded our target for new rents. 
At the same time, although we have started 
the new year very well, it is impossible for 
me to prophesy as to the current year’s 
results on four months’ experience. I have 
to take into consideration the fact that, un- 
doubtedly, it is more difficult to do business 
this year than it was last year, but we are 
well equipped financially and otherwise to 
deal with any situation which might arise. 


Our business has expanded so rapidly that 
it is mecessary that we should move to new 
Head Office Premises during the middle of 
this year. As things are at present, we have 
various Departments spread over three 
different centres in London and we think 
it would be advantageous to have all these 
Head Office Departnfents under one roof. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


I will now deal with our operations in 
the Commonwealth. 


The business in Australia continues to 
expand and is earning satisfactory profits. 
Taking all circumstances into consideration, 
and particulazly the steady progress made 
during the past few years, it was decided 
to declare a dividend for the first time. I 
would remind you that we do not own the 
whole of the Australian business, but we 
have a 50 per cent shareholding. 


In South Africa, with both the Johannes- 
burg and Cape Town Companies, the rate 
of expansion has again been most satisfactory. 
Johannesburg has been financially  self- 
supporting for some years, and Cape Town 
is now very close to becoming so. 

Canada is still a hard furrow to plough, 
but is progressing steadily. Although not 
yet on a profit-earning basis, I am glad to 


report that the loss for the year under review 
was considerably reduced. The annual in- 
crease in revenue compares very favourably 
with our smaller Branches at home and 
abroad, but overhead expenses are inevitably 
at a higher level. 


ACCOUNTS 


I will now comment on the Acoounts. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The Gross Profit of £875,370 is an all- 
time record and is £121,631 greater than that 
for the previous year. This result is entirely 
accounted for by the increase in Rental 
Revenue and the Profit on Trading and 
Miscellaneous Receipts, for the combined 
Dividends and Interest receivable from Sub- 
sidiary Companies and other sources show 
a reduction of £1,720. Dividends from 
Subsidiaries are down by some £14,000, the 
Profit figure for one Subsidiary having been 
considerably reduced as a result of certain 
Accounting changes in Depreciation rates and 
Stock Values of recovered equipment. This, 
however, is but a temporary situation, and 
provided they continue at their present level 
of business, the changes made in 1957 should 
have the effect of increasing Profit figures in 
future years. Dividends and Interest receiv- 
able from other sources show an increase of 
£12,283 over 1956, due to the temporary 
investment of our greater liquid resources. 


Income Tax and Profits Tax are up by no 
less than £52,042, and the Chancellor’s pro- 
posal in his last Budget to levy one rate of 
Profits Tax was warmly welcomed by your 
Board, for had the proposed rate been 
applicable to our Profit for 1957 there would 
have been a saving of approximately £10,000. 
Over the years one has learnt to be grateful 
for even the smallest relief from the penal 
burden of taxation. 


The Net Profit, before transfers to Reserves 
and provision for Dividends at £474,356, is 
up by £69,589 ; a most gratifying result. 


We have again this year transferred 
£200,000 to the General Reserve, which now 
stands at £1,550,000. We have also trans- 
ferred an amount of £25,000 to the Contin- 
gencies Reserve as a precautionary measure, 
although the Reserve, as it stood at the date 
of the last Balance Sheet, is still more than 
sufficient to cover the accumulated losses of 
our Canadian Subsidiaries. Finally, we have 
transferred a further £76,000 to the Tax 
Equalisation Reserve which now totals 
£756,000 and which was created in 1955 for 
the purpose explained in my statements of 
the last two years. 


After providing for these transfers to 
Reserves and the Dividends on both the 
Preference and Ordinary Shares amounting 
to £162,150 as compared with £152,030 in 
1956, we are left with an unappropriated 
balance of £163,580 to be carried forward te 
the current year. The increase in the amount 
of the Dividends is, of course, due to the fact 
that the Interim Dividend was paid on the 
Capital as increased in January 1957, whereas 
the corresponding payment in respect of the 
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year 1956 was made on the Ordinary Capital 
as it stood before the last issue. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Liabilities—Both the Authorised and 
Issued Capitals have been increased since the 
date of the last Balance Sheet following upon 
the passing of the Special Resolution to 
increase the former, and the subsequent 
Rights Issue in January 1957, which raised 
the latter. This Issue also accounts for the 
substantial increase in the Share Premium 
Account, the details of which are set out in 
the Printed Accounts. 


Capital Reserves now total £264,821 and 
Revenue Reserves £1,675,000, and the Share- 
holders’ interests consisting of Capital, 
Reserves, and unappropriated Profit balance 
amount to £4,615,401, as compared with 
£3,867,050 at the end of 1956. 


The increase of £124,500 in the Reserves 
for future taxation is accounted for by the 
additional transfer to the Tax Equalisation 
Reserve mentioned previously and the 
increased liability to Income Tax on the 
Profits as per these Accounts. 


The total of our Current. Liabilities shows 
a very slight increase over the previous year, 
but, as you will see from the details printed 
in the Accounts, there is nothing abnormal 
or which calls for comment. 


ASSETS 


Referring now to the Assets side of the 
Balance Sheet, the value of the revenue. 
bearing Installations after Depreciation has 
increased by £308,988 to £3,453,844, which 
is equivalent to 1.40 years’ rent. 


Freehold and Leasehold Properties and 
Office Furniture and Fittings, Vans and Cars 
reflect but little change, and the Trade 
Investment representing our holding in the 
Australian Company remains unchanged. 


The increase of £44,995 in Investments in 
Subsidiary Companies represents amounts 
capitalised in our Canadian Subsidiaries 
during 1957. This sum comprises the total 
cash and goods supplied during the year. 
Loans to Subsidiaries are unchanged, whilst 
the amounts due on current accounts are 
reduced by £10,562. 


Stock and Work in Progress at £567,832 
show the substantial reduction of £128,757 
as compared with the previous year, whilst 
Sundry Debtors and Prepayments have in- 
creased by £52,031 to £339,529. The 
majority of this increase, £38,000 in fact, 
represents Subscribers’ accounts in amounts 
invoiced during the year. 


The difference in Quoted and Unquoted 
Investments between the two years reveals 
an exchange from an Australian Government 
Issue to an Australian Debenture, which 
was made when the former matured. 


Our liquid resources in the form of Tax 
Reserve Certificates, Deposits with Local 
Authorities and Cash, both in London and 
Australia, at £1,159,925 are £609,404 higher 
than they were at the end of 1956. This 
increase in our liquidity is in the main due 
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to the proceeds from the Rights Issue in 
January, 1957, amounting to a net £510,863, 
and the decrease in our Stocks held of 
£128,757. 


We have been steadily building up and 
strengthening our Organisation since the 
war, and your Board, realising during 1956 
that there were excellent prospects of a 
record year in 1957, were determined that 
this time we were not going to be restricted 
in our expansion for lack of the necessary 
Finance, particularly bearing in mind our 
experiences during the credit squeeze of 
1951-52. 

Your Board, therefore, wished to make 
certain that Finance was available before 
they went ahead with their plans for the 
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further expansion of your Company, both 
at home and overseas. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AND 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The Consolidated Accounts having been 
prepared on an identical basis to that of the 
Parent Company, the material changes have 
already been dealt with in the foregoing 
remarks, with one exception, and I refer to 
the note on the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
concerning Otzer Capital Reserves, which is 
self-explanatory. 


The Net Profit of the Group before taxa- 
tion is £927,653, compared with £789,103 
for 1956. After providing for taxation, the 
transfers to Reserves, and Dividends, the 
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balance of unappropriated Profits carried 
forward and attributable to the Holding 
Company’s Shareholders amounts’ to 
£272,417. 


CONCLUSION 
In conclusion, I think you will agree with 
me that the Accounts and Report reflect an 
even stronger and healthier position than 
last year, and it is the constant endeavour 
of us all to preserve this state of affairs. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the dividends, as recommended, were 
approved. The retiring director, Mr Fred. 
T. Jackson, was re-elected, and the remunera- 
tion of the auditors, Messrs Chas. W. Rooke, 
Lane & Co., having been fixed the proceed- 
ings terminated. 








MERCANTILE AND GENERAL REINSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of the Mer- 
cantile and General Reinsurance Company 
Limited will be held on July 22nd, 1958, at 
the Company’s Chief Office at Moorfields 
House, Tenter Street, Moorgate, London, 
E.C:2. 


The following is a statement by the Chair- 


' man, Mr Hugh Kenneth Goschen, which has 


been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1957: 

There are no changes in our Board this 
year, but there is one matter in connection 
with the Directors to which I would like to 
make special reference before going on to deal 
with the year’s results. Mr E. Hurlimann 
retired from the Chairmanship of the Swiss 
Reinsurance Company at their Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting this year. He joined our good 
friends there in 1904 and became Chairman 
of the Company in 1942, a post which he has 
filled with distinction for the last sixteen 
years. At the meeting which I was privileged 
to attend he was unanimously acclaimed 
Honorary Chairman for Life in recognition 
of his great services on their behalf. Mr 
Hurlimann remains a Director of the “ Swiss 
Re.” and, of course, of our Company, and we 
leok forward to having the benefit of his 
wisdom for many years to come. I would 
like to take this opportunity of thanking him 
for the incalculable assistance he has given to 
our Company over a period of more than 42 
years, ever since the time of its successful 
reconstitution as a reinsurance company in 
1916, to which he himself contributed so 
largely. 

In 1956 our Accounts, as I pointed out in 
my last Statement, were adversely affected 
by the poor results of the Canadian business. 
In 1957 insurance experience in Canada 
reached almost catastrophic proportions. It 
will come as no surprise, therefore, that we 
have ‘this year to report an even greater 
underwriting loss in the Fire and Miscel- 
laneous Account. In other parts of the world 
thé business on ‘the whole has continued to 
be profitable, notwithstanding an unmis- 
takable trend of deterioration in cestain 
matkets. It is the Canadian losses which 
dominate our Accounts in 1957. 


‘The income of the Fire Department has 
continued to advance, but it would be rash 
to expect this growth to continue at the same 
tate in the years ahead. Despite the worsen- 
ing experience, intense competition for re- 
insurance, business continues unabated and it 
will need great efforts on our part.to maintain 
our premium income. Our Home and Over- 
seas business (other than Canada) did indeed 
yield a medest profit overall, but this profit 
was completely swamped by the large losses 


sustained in Canada and this year the Fire 
Account closes with a substantial loss. We 
have again in 1957 the familiar pattern of a 
few exceptionally large fires, combined with 
a less favourable experience generally. I am 
afraid that present indications are that this 
trend continues. 


In the Accident Department our premium 
income for the year has also shown a satis- 
factory increase, but, in common with the 
experience of most other companies, the 
results have proved very unbalanced. 
Although Motor business has begun to show 
signs of a small improvement in certain 
territories, the results elsewhere are still most 
unprofitable and Canada in particular has 
given us an extremely heavy loss. The ex- 
perience of General Third Party and Work- 
men’s Compensation Act business also con- 
tinues to be unsatisfactory, whilst Aviation 
too gave us a loss in 1957. On the other hand 
our Personal Accident Account was not 
seriously affected by any major air disaster 
during the year and has produced a profit. 
Other miscellaneous branches, such as 
Burglary, Fidelity Guarantee and Engineer- 
ing, also gave us satisfactory margins of profit. 
These were not, however, sufficient to offset 
the heavy losses sustained in the Liability 
classes, so that I regret to report that the 
Accident Department as well has again ended 
the year with an overall loss. 


The volume of our Marine Account in 1957 
increased by nearly 15 per cent and premium 
income at £570,119 was at a record level. The 
incidence of heavy claims continues at a high 
rate and though our Accounts show a slightly 
better loss ratio last year than in 1956, the 
trend towards higher settlements still prevails. 
Our Fund, however, reveals a degree of 
buoyancy which permits us this year to 
transfer the sum of £25,000 to the Profit and 
Loss Account. The outlook for Marine 
underwriting nevertheless remains unsettled 
and there are many factors present which 
combine to make us cautious in our approach 
to this class of business. 


Net new business completed in the Life 
Department in 1957 was again a record figure, 
£27,616,211 net sums assured. The increase 
followed an expansion of business in the 
United Kingdom which is, of course, our 
most important territory; there was also a 
satisfactory development in several oversea 
territories, but this was unfortunately offset 
to an important degree by the cessation of 
new business from India following the 
nationalisation of Life Assurance there, and 
by the loss of Egyptian business. The increase 
in our figures is thus al] the more creditable. 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Our net premium income advanced by over 
£400,000. The mortality experience in 1957 
was good and the interest yield on our Life 
investments showed a gratifying improve- 
ment. Following the general depreciation in 
Stock Exchange securities, a transfer of 
£330,000 was made to Investment Fluctua- 
tions Reserve. 


In addition to our organisation for under- 
writing substandard risks, considerable use 
has been made of our “clearing house” 
facilities, where we place the larger Life cases 
with our friends in the market. In 1957 a 


record number of large Life reassurances was 
handled. 


In my Statement last year I referred to the 
more intensive efforts which we were making 
to build up our Life business in oversea 
terrstories, especially in Australia and Canada, 
Following the registration of the “ Mercantile 
and General” of London for the transaction 
of Life business in Australia, it was found 
desirable to form a separate Australian sub- 
sidiary company for such business, and The 
Mercantile and General Life Reassurance 
Company of Australia, Limited, was accord- 
ingly incorporated in 1957, with a capital of 
£A100,000. This investment is now in- 
cluded in our Fixed Assets. It is too early yet 
to give any figures, but we are sure that our 
decision will be fully justified and we are 
grateful for the support given to our enter- 
prise by the Australian Life Offices. In 
Canada we have also been more active and a 
branch has been established in Toronto ; Mr 
I. G. Michie, FFA, FIA, ASA, has been 
appointed Actuary for Canada. 


The Company’s total Investments and 
Loans (General and Life) show, at 
£16,568,077, an increase of £1,729,068 during 
the year. Our Investment Department had to 
contend with many conflicting and rapidly 
changing factors in 1957, In the early part 
of the year both fixed interest and equity 
stocks recovered from the levels ruling: at the 
close of 1956, but the expectation of further 
inflationary tendencies steadily depressed gilt- 
edged: prices, while, on the other hand, the 
equity’ market was supported and prices 
reached a peak early in July. The second haif 
of the year, however, witnessed a complete 
change in market conditions. Sterling was 
under considerable pressure and events finally 
led to the raising of the Bank Rate to 7 per 
cent on September 19th. British Govern- 
ment securities steadied after the initial shock 
of a 2 percent increase jn the Bank Rate and 
hopes were revived that inflation would be 
checked and‘ confidence restored in fixed 
interest investment. 
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Once again we have made important addi- 
tions to our Debenture holdings in the United 
Kingdom thereby taking advantage of the 
relatively high rates of interest ; we have also 
increased our portfolio of equities. In North 
America we were also faced with difficult 
conditions, but our holdings in the United 
States and Canada are largely in short-term 
fixed interest stocks or “ deitensive ” equities 
which were not subjected to wide market 
fluctuations. Taking. our investments as a 
whole, I am pleased to report that the amount 
by which the market value exceeded the book 
value, although not so large as at the close 
of the previous year, was still substantial at 
December 31, 1957 

I said at the beginning that the Canadian 
losses have dominated our 1957 Accounts. 
Rates of premium there are at last in process 
of being raised and when they become fully 
effective, which may not be for another year 
or two, the business will once more be on a 
profitable basis. Meanwhile, we _ have 
strengthened the Canadian Company financi- 
ally by increasing the capital and surplus. 
We have also considered it advisable to send 
a reinforcement of managerial leadership to 
this area. Accordingly, Mr E. Boxall has 
relinquished his post as a Manager of our 
Company in order to take up the position of 
Managing Director of our Canadian Com- 
pany, with which he was already closely 
associated as a Director. We are confident 
that with this important addition the Com- 
pany has a first-class managerial team to 
cope with the difficult period that lies ahead. 
Mr Lord, who has had a long experience of 
Accident Underwriting, has taken Mr Boxall’s 
place as Manager of that Department. 


The heavy loss on the Fire and Mis- 
cellaneous Account, a loss which cannot be 
covered by the year’s interest earnings, has 
caused the Directors to give much careful 
thought before recommending the payment 
of a dividend. It is the essential role of the 
reinsurer to give support to the direct writing 
company whilst underwriting conditions are 
being adjusted to changed circumstances. The 
reinsurer endeavours by obtaining a wide 
spread of business to protect himself against 
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class. of business. But such a balance of 
results may not always be possible of achieve- 
ment in one year alone, and it is in order 
to provide against violent annual fluctuations 
that powerful reserves have to be built up 
over the good years. I am happy to say that 
even if the results of 1957 have led to some 
small impairment of the Company’s assets, 
the last five years taken together still show 
a very satisfactory improvement in the Com- 
pany’s Overall strength. Bearing all this in 
mind, therefore, the Directors decided that 
it would be entirely proper for them to draw 
on the balance brought forward and, to a 
small extent, on the special reserves, and 
thus to recommend a dividend at the same 
rate as last year. 


Throughout the year we have continued to 
maintain contact with our many ceding com- 
panies spread as they now are all over the 
world, and our Officials have again travelled 
widely in furtherance of the Company’s 
oversea interests. Mr Calburn, the General 
Manager, has just returned from a short trip 
to North and South America, and an extended 
stay in Australia and New Zealand. He 
came home well satisfied with our organisa- 
tion in Australia where our subsidiary, The 
Mercantile and General Reinsurance Com- 
pany of Australia, Limited, is building up an 
extensive business under the guidance of Mr 
G. B. Kater as Chairman, and Mr Owen K. 
Taylor, AAII, as General Manager. 


It is a tradition that on this occasion the 
Chairman pays a tribute to the work of the 
Officials and Staff of the Company, and it 
gives me great pleasure to do so again this 
year. I would wish to assure all those who 
work in this Company, from the General 
Manager to the newest recruit, that the 
Directors, and I know the Shareholders, are 
acutely conscious of and sincerely grateful 
for all the hard work and hard thinking that 
has been put into their efforts. In this diffi- 
cult year there have been more problems than 
ever. And if I have referred to the bad 
experience in certain parts of the world, that 
should not be taken as any reflection on the 
work of the people more closely concerned 
with the business in those areas. Such results 


unfavourable results in a particular area or 


are part of the general experience ruling there. 


FIRTH CLEVELAND LIMITED 


Industrial Holding Company 
METALS, ENGINEERING, RETAIL 


IssuED SHARE CAPITAL 


£1,000,000 in 6 per cent Cumulative Redeemable £1 Preference Shares. 
£1,000,000 in “A” and “B” 5/- Ordinary Shares. 


£2,000,000 


Extract from Annual Accounts for the Year Ended October 31, 1957. 


Reserves (including Future Tax) ... 
Fixed Assets 
Net Current Assets 


(including Cash and Loans to Local Authorities, £1,640,182) 


TOTAL NET TANGIBLE ASSETS 
PROFITS (subject to taxation) :— 
| 


1956 ... 
1957 ... 


£ 
2,570,042 
2,461,632 


3,360,986 
£4,570,042 


1,379,122 
1,542,619 
1,725,519 


Heap Office: 8 Cleveland Row, St James’s, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


EXPANDING RANGE OF MARKETS 
AND PRODUCTS 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Morgan Crucible Company Limited 
will be held on July 24th at Battersea Works, 
Battersea Church Road, London, S.W.11. 


The following is an extract from the review 
by the chairman, Mr P. Lindsay, OBE, MC, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts: The Global outcome of Group 
operations, measured in terms of Sales and 
Profit, does not differ materially from that of 
the previous year. 


The income from sales having been main- 
tained despite a modest drop in volume has 
resulted in providing an excess of income 
over expenditure of just under £2 million. 


Our Parent Company and some Branches 
prospered reasonably, but other Subsidiaries 
disappointed either due to market recession, 
as in USA, or because production problems 
proved unexpectedly stubborn. 


In spite of the changing climate of world 
trade our export business has continued to 
prosper, so that 45 per cent of Group Sales 
are in countries outside the home market 


We contemplate the introduction shortly 
of a new and far-reaching incentive plan, 
thanks to which we may hope to improve 
our overall productive efficiency with advan- 
tage to workers and shareholders alike. 


Since the last public issue of shares for 
cash, amounting to just over £300,000, in 
September, 1946, and £1 million Loan Capital 
acquired in 1950, the Group’s Fixed and Net 
Current Assets (exclusive of Goodwill) plus 
Trade Investments have risen from nearly 
£4 million to over £11 million. 


NEW VENTURES 


Satisfactory progress has been made with 
production and research in the field of Sin- 
tered Alumina Products. Our success in this 
country in pioneering the use of sintered 
metal clutch facings for aircraft actuators 
has led to a demand from the agricultural and 
civil engineering machinery industry for 
heavy duty clutch facings where Sinterlink 
material is meeting the arduous requirements. 


A new factory, providing greatly increased 
capacity for the production of Crusilite 
elements, is now in Operation to -meet the 
growing demand for widely diverse applica- 
tions of this non-metallic (silicon carbide) 
heater element. 


Nuclear Graphite Limited, in which Com- 
pany we are associated with AEI-John 
Thompson Nuclear Energy Company 
Limited, is expected, in October, to com- 
mence the machining of high purity graphite 
for use in Nuclear Power Plants. 


We are producing other carbon components 
for Nuclear Reactors and we expect further 
opportunities in this field in step with the 
world wide development of Nuclear Power. 


Our nine-year-old Subsidiary Company, 
Morgan Refractories Limited, is firmly estab- 
lished now both in the field of specialised 
refractories employing chemically purz 
materials and in the production out of tradi- 
tional raw materials of bricks and furnace 
parts of hitherto unachieved quality. 


We are hopeful that in the current year, 
as in the past, our expanding range of 
markets and products may enable us to keep 
our business on a level keel. 


Results for the year justify a recommenda- 
tion of a final distribution of 6} per cent, 
making 10 per cent for the year. 
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WHESSOE LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF SOLID PROGRESS 


NEW HIGH LEVEL OF PRODUCTION 


MR C, M. SPIELMAN ON THE OUTLOOK 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Whessoe Limited will be held on July 22nd 
at 25 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


The following is the review by the chair- 
man, Mr C. M. Spielman, OBE, MC, BA, 
MICE, MJUStructE, circulated with the 
report and accounts. 


It is with pleasure that I am able to report 
another year of solid progress and one in 
which production has again reached a new 
high level, its value having exceeded last 
year’s record by approximately 20 per cent. 


THE YEAR’S WORK 


The high level of production did not derive 
from any improvement in steel supplies from 
British mills ; indeed last autumn we had to 
import several thousand tons of plate from 
the Continent and the USA. Even so, our 
total intake for the year was only slightly 
greater than that for the previous year, and 
once again the higher production has resulted 
from the increasing quality and complexity 
of our products. Prominent among these 
have been pressure vessels for nuclear reac- 
tors. The third and fourth vessels at Calder 
Hall have been completed ; work continues 
on the four similar vessels at Chapel Cross ; 
and a good start has been made on the two 
much larger spherical reactor vessels for 
Bradwell which we are constructing as a 
member of The Nuclear Power Plant Co., 
Ltd. 


Just as our pioneering from 1947 onwards 
of Class I welding in the ‘ield led to the 
Calder Hall achievement, so now we are 
developing new techniques for the welding 
of the far thicker material in the Bradwell 
spheres, and much of the welding is being 
done automatically. Work also continues on 
the large aero engine testing facility for the 
National Gas Turbine Establishment at 
Pyestock. 


A CONTRACT OF INTEREST 


A contract of interest put in hand during 
the year is the construction under field con- 
ditions of a large butt welded aluminium tank, 
inspected by radiographic methods, for stor- 
ing liquid methane at low temperature. This 
is a prototype plant for the North Thames 
Gas Board, being part of a project to import 
liquid methane from overseas to supplement 
town gas production from coal. 


Whilst these contracts are important and 
give promise of further expansion, I must 
emphasise, as I did last year, that the basis 
of our business remains the supply of storage 
tanks, heat exchangers and process plant for 
the oil, chemical and gas industries, both at 
home and abroad. From these industries we 
have also experienced a considerable and 
growing demand for the specialised fittings 
which we make under licence from Shand 
& Jurs of California, notably marine gauges 
for oil tankers, and “ Telepulse” gauging 
systems for storage tanks. This latter electro- 
mechanical equipment enables the level and 
temperature of the contents of all tanks in 
a large installation to be read with accuracy 
on‘a remote central panel. Thanks to our 
Overseas agents, coupled with the efforts of 


our own staff, sales of Shand & Jurs equip- 
ment in many European countries are grow- 
ing rapidly. 


RECORD VOLUME OF ERECTION WORK 


The high rate of production at the works 
has been matched by the volume of work 
carried out at erection sites which has also 
exceeded all previous records. A year of 
such activity has thrown heavy burdens on 
management, staff, and indeed all employees, 
and all have given willing response to the 
many calls made upon them. That this is 
so is due in no small measure to the happy 
human relations which have existed in 
Whessoe for many years past. Our grateful 
thanks are due to all concerned. 


A long-term agreement between The 
Nuclear Power Plant Co. and AGIP Nucleare 
for technical co-operation in the sphere of gas 
cooled nuclear power stations in Italy has 
recently been signed, and it is anticipated 
that a contract for the construction of the first 
commercial nuclear power station in that 
country will shortly be concluded. Whessoe’s 
responsibility in this contract would be 
primarily for the reactor pressure vessel, 
which is similar to those now being built 
at Bradwell. 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit for the year after all deductions 
other than taxation amounted to £1,028,950, 
as against last year’s previous record figure of 
£941,712. The corresponding figures after 
taxation are £503,950 and £486,712 respec- 
tively. Included in the profit of the year is 
£40,000 on account of the profit accrued on 
one long-term contract which will probably 
not be completed until 1959-60. Apart from 
this, our practice of bringing profit into the 
Accounts only when contracts are completed 
has been followed. 


The increase in production, coupled with 
the reduction in contracts completed, has led 
to a considerable increase in the gross value 
of work in progress, the profit on which, 
other than the £40,000 just mentioned, 
remains to emerge in future years. 


Capital expenditure during the year was 
still at a high level, and although appreciably 
lower than that of last year, has, when com- 
bined with increased production, again made 
heavy demands on our cash resources. More- 
Over, aS indicated in my review last year, 
considerable further capital expenditure is 
envisaged for some years ahead. In the 
belief, however, that dividends should follow 
the trend of profits—and emphasising that 
this can cut both ways—your directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 20 per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock, making a total of 25 per cent 
for the year, compared with 223 per cent last 
year. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


It will be recalled that in 1946 we embarked 
on the modernisation of the works and offices. 
Old shops were pulled down and new ones 
erected; our handling methods and ail 
system were rationalised to give a smooth flow 


of materials ; and throughout the 12 years we 
installed new machine tools and equipment, 
so that today only a few machines are more 
than 10 years old. During the year under 
review we brought into full production the 
4,500 tons plate press, also the shops for 
the marking and shaping of spherical plates. 
Though these were planned primarily for very 
heavy nuclear power reactor pressure vessels 
for which they constitute a unique facility, 
they have application also to our work in 
general. In order to provide further welding 
facilities for thick plate vessel construction 
a new welding shop with heavy lifting facili- 
ties and appropriate manipulating equipment 
is now under construction and ought to come 
into productive use early in 1959, 


These and other needs which emerged 
during the last 12 years have been met and 
we think the works today is as efficient and 
economical for steel plate fabrication as can 
be found anywhere. But we cannot rest con- 
tent. Markets will undoubtedly expand in 
line with the predicted growth in demand for 
energy, based notably on petroleum fuels and 
nuclear power, and it is Whessoe’s intention 
to expand commensurately. It is, however, 
unlikely that that expansion will be supported 
by steel plate availability until the new plate 
mills in the Steel Industry’s plan come into 
production from 1960 onwards. Our sights 
are therefore being set on the early 1960s and 
we are planning to have further shops erected 
by that time on the land we are acquiring 
adjoining the works. In order to ensure that 
this forward planning incorporates the most 
modern techniques and that Whessoe holds 
its place in the forefront of the engineering 
industry, directors and members of the staff 
have, as in past years, paid visits to America, 
Germany and elsewhere to study machine 
tools and the latest production methads. The 
outcome of our planning will undoubtedly be 
that investment must continue at a high level. 


THE ORDER BOOK AND PROSPECTS 


The year opened with a very full order 
book and new orders received for the first 
six months more than matched our increased 
production. The September crisis, however,: 
caused a sharp change. The slowing down 
of capital plant programmes led to some 
orders being cancelled, and to the withhold- 
ing of orders that we had had every expec- 
tation of obtaining. The net result is that 
although all departments will be kept fully 
occupied during the first half of our current 
financial year on orders already received, 
there may be some slowing down thereafter. 
It is, however, to be hoped that the slowing 
down of capital plant programmes by our 
principal customer—the oil industry—will 
prove to be but temporary. 


BOARD CHANGE 


Mr Harold G. Judd, who retires by rota at 
our ensuing Annual Generdl Meeting, does 
not, Owing to advancing years, intend to, 
seek re-election to the Board. Mr Judd 
relinquished the Chairmanship in 1955 after: 
having held that office since 1920. when: 
Whessoe became a public company. His wise: 
leadership and sympathetic guidance through- 
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out those 35 years did much to ensure the 
happiness of our company and its outstand- 
ing advance to the position which it holds 
today. We are indeed glad that he remained 
on the Board for a further 3 years to give 
us the benefit of his counsel. Now, however, 
that he feels he must leave us, he does so 
with our affectionate regret and our best 
wishes for much happiness in his retirement. 


WHESSOE HISTORY 


A short history of our company, which was 
founded in 1790, is being sent to stockholders 
with our Report and -Accounts, and it is 
hoped that it will be found of interest. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


UNEVEN INCIDENCE OF CREDIT 
RESTRICTIONS 


The thirteenth annual general meeting 
of Industrial and Commercial Finance Cor- 
poration Limited was held on July 2nd in 
London, The Right Honourable Lord Piercy, 
CBE (the chairman), presiding. 





THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD 
PIERCY, CBE, THE CHAIRMAN 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


During the twelve months ended March 31, 
1958, the total value of the Corporation’s 
portfolio, less provisions, increased by 
£1,179,214 to £34,288,271. Commitments 
at the same date amounted to £1,578,164, of 
which £1,086,135 was in respect of contracts 
and £492,029, offers to customers. 


During the period the Corporation 
advanced £3,361,000. Of this sum 
£2,182,000 was found from repayments and 
realisations. 


£2,200,000 was called up from share- 
holders ; and at March 31st the total of share 
and loan capital stood at £32,500,000. 


The profit for the year, before interest 
and tax, was £2,457,972, compared with 
£2,348,634 for the previous year, an 
increase of £109,338. 


After interest and tax, the balance avail- 
able amounts to £652,663 (£758,989). Added 
to the surplus brought forward, this gives 
a balance for disposal of £846,368. The 
Directors recommend a dividend of 5 per 
cent on the paid-up share capital, the same 
rate as last year. General Reserve benefits 
by £500,000 raising it to £3,300,000. The 
reserves begin now to bear a realistic propor- 
tion to the risks which the Corporation 
carries. £130,743 (£193.705) is carried 
forward, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
ICFC AND THE CREDIT SQUEEZE 


Like so many measures of a general kind, 
the incidence upon the various parts of the 
economy of the recent phases of credit restric- 
tion has been uneven ; and so far as concerns 
the checking of the ability to invest, it has 
fallen most heavily on those sectors of the 
economy which have no access to the new 
issue market, that is small and medium sized 
companies and especially new and expanding 
ones. The run of applications which has 
come before us seems to suggest that this 
stringency has come at a period when there 
are new springs of enterprise among small 
concerns ; and it has made more difficult the 
lot of quite an interesting crop of new 
ventures. 


The era of credit squeeze has now lasted 
a considerable time if its inception can be 
placed at the end of 1951. The Corporation 
was set up to provide capital funds for con- 
cerns without easy or ready access to the 
capital market, and particularly firms of small 
and medium size. It was set up with a 
massive background of resources, but every 
time the Squeeze has deepened in severity 
ICFC has been straitened as regards funds, 


The developments of the economic situa- 
tion at home and abroad in the next few 
months may alike enforce the desirability of 
reviving investment in manufacturing indus- 
try. In that context the Corporation will 
play a useful part if it regains, as may be 
hoped, its normal ability to provide facilities 
readily for companies which have legitimate 
needs for capital, and are eligible borrowers, 
but have no ready or easy access to the 
market. 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICES 


TURNOVER INCREASING 


The twenty-fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Allied Industrial Services Limited, 
will be held on July 24th at Bradford. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated Statement of the Chairman, Mr 
Frank W. R. Douglas: 


The year under review has been difficult. 
Almost everywhere there has been a reduc- 
tion in activity. While your Company 
trades almost entirely within this country 
we cannot isolate ourselves from external 
influences. 


A setback tends to intensify competition 
and to cut profit margins. It is in these 
conditions that the goodwill of your Com- 
pany plays an even more important part 
than at other times, as our customers do not 
readily forget years of good service. 


The group net profit after tax amounts to 
£351,638, compared with £233,430 for the 
previous period of nine months to March 31, 
1957; £150,000 has been transferred to 
revenue reserves. The preference dividend 
and the interim dividend on the ordinary 
shares (of 4} per cent) already paid absorb 
£45,713. We now recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 163 per cent on the 
ordinary shares (making 21 per cent for the 
year). 


We have extended our interest in sub- 
sidiaries and have continued this deévelop- 
ment by a substantial acquisition of shares 
in a new subsidiary. 


I am glad to tell you that since the com- 
mencement of the new financial year 
turnover has continued to increase, but it 
would be foolhardy to forecast this year’s 
results so early in our trading year. I can 
say, however, that your Board believe our 
long-term prospects remain undiminished. 
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HENRY HOPE & SONS 
LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 
MR MICHAEL HOPE’S REVIEW 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of 
Henry Hope & Sons Limited will be held 
on July 23rd at Smethwick. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr Michael Hope, 
for the year ended March 29, 1958: 


Last year started well, but ended dis- 
appointingly. In view of the rise in the Bank 
Rate and the restrictions on credit which 
were imposed by the Government last Sep- 
tember this was not surprising, and I think 
we did well to exceed last year’s consolidated 
profit of over £1 million before tax. 


We are recommending an increase in the 
dividend from 10 to 11 per cent, and you can 
see from the Appropriation Account that our 
combined preference and ordinary dividend 
will absorb nearly half the available profit. 


OVERSEAS 


Our American subsidiary, Hope’s Windows 
Incorporated, has “done it again” and in 
spite of the competitive conditions ruling in 
the US building trade last year has managed 
to surpass the previous year’s results. 


In Australia we have made an agreement 
with Hawksley Australia Proprietary Limited 
to manufacture our windows under licence. 


In other parts of the world we continue to 
devote a great deal of energy to developing 
and maintaining our direct exports. I have 
recently returned from a short visit to Iraq 
and Iran, where we are engaged on two 
important contracts for aluminium windows 
for the Iraq Parliament Buildings and the 
Iranian Senate. Other members of our staff 
have travelled widely during the year. 


REVERSIBLE WINDOWS FOR 
MULTI-STOREY FLATS 


The trend in this country towards higher 
and higher buildings, particularly in slum 
clearance schemes, has stimulated the demand 
for a window which can be cleaned, reglazed 
and repainted from inside the building with- 
out the need for expensive scaffolding. To 
meet this demand we have designed a com- 
pletely reversible window, the first standard 
window of its kind, which has aroused great 
interest among architects and housing authori- 
ties. We have already received a number of 
contracts and believe these windows will do 
much to make up for the decline in ordinary 
municipal house building. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


I dislike prophesying about the current 
year’s results after only three months’ trading. 
We expect a moderate fall both in output and 
in profits but our order book is reasonably 
full and it is an indication, I hope, of the 
position which this company still holds in the 
trade that we have secured window contracts 
for two of the most important buildings to be 
put up in London since the war; the new 
US Embassy in Grosvenor Square and Bar- 
clays Bank’s new Head Office in Lombard 
Street. We have also secured a very large 
contract indeed for the windows for a number 
of US military camps in the Middle East. 
Our American company also hopes to be 
fully occupied during the year, and in spite 
of the business recession in the United States, 
the reports from their sales offices are dis- ' 
tinctly encouraging. 
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ULTRAMAR COMPANY LIMITED 


HIGHER INCOME FROM ROYALTIES 


SIR 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Ultramar Company Limited was held on 
July. 1st in London. 


Sir Edwin Herbert, KBE (the chairman), 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said: 


The net income of Mercedes, in which 
CPSA and The Texas Company each has 
a 50 per cent interest, rose from $1,877,000 
in 1956 to $2,798,000 in 1957, an increase of 
$921,000. During 1957 Mercedes repaid a 
further $2 million of Advances to each of its 
Parent Companies. During the current year 


further repayments of $1,500,000 have been. 


made to each Parent Company. At the 
present time Mercedes owes CPSA and The 
Texas Company $11,600,000 each. 


The principal feature of the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account of Ultramar and its 
subsidiaries is the increase in income from 
royalties from £1,186,000 in 1956 to 
£1,377,000 in 1957. The profit for 1957 
attributable to Ultramar interests, after all 
charges including taxation, _amounted to 
£442,000 against £344,000 in 1956 after 
adjustment to a comparable basis. This does 
not include CPSA’s 50 per cent interest in 
the Mercedes net income. 


The Balance Sheet of Ultramar itself shows 
advances to its subsidiary company CPSA of 
£5,644,000. These are mainly US dollar 
advances which, at the end of 1957, totalled 
$21,433,000 and are included in the Balance 
Sheet at the actual sterling cost to Ultramar. 
The sterling rate works out at approximately 
$3.89 to the pound. Consequently, repay- 
ments of dollar advances made by CPSA at 
the current rate of approximately $2.80 to the 
pound result in an exchange surplus. For 
the past two years we have distributed part 
of this exchange surplus to Stockholders in 
the form of capital surplus distributions of 
ls. per 10s. stock unit. We are proposing an 
increase in the distribution this year to Is. 6d. 
per 10s. stock unit 


MERCEDES 
FIELDS 


Drilling in the Mercedes Fields has con- 
tinued since the date of our last Meeting. 
From the end of 1957 this drilling activity 
has been reduced so that today only one 
drilling rig is operating in the Mercedes 
Fields, mainly on development drilling. This 
slowing up of the pace of drilling in the 
Mercedes Fields is due to a combination of 
factors. Firstly, the Mercedes sphere of 
interest has become more widespread with 
more attention being directed towards the 
Ipire Area, and the Oritupano Area. 
Secondly, the Mercedes oil producing poten- 
tial has greatly increased, mainly as a result 
of development of the Oritupano Field, at 
a time when oil market conditions have 
called for a restriction in Mercedes produc- 
tion. 


The situation in the Mercedes Fields can 
be summarised by saying that the producing 
potential of approximately 24,000 barrels per 
day has been maintained, but in view of oil 
market conditions production has_ been 
restricted to about 20,000 barrels per day by 
shutting in the wells of certain producing 
areas. For the balance of 1958 the Mercedes 
Fields are expected to be produced at the 
rate of about 23,000 barrels per day. 


EDWIN HERBERT ON PRESENT 
MARKET SITUATION 


IPIRE AND SANVI AREAS 


The Ipire and Sanvi Areas comprise 
approximately 86,000 acres in scattered 
blocks in south eastern Guarico. 


Drilling in Ipire began early in January 
this year. So far eight wells have been drilled, 
of which only one well was abandoned. Three 
separate oil discoveries have been made. 


The wells penetrated several oil and gas 
sands. The oil is a light gravity crude and 
test producing rates so far have been quite 
satisfactory. There can be no doubt that 
the drilling of this area has opened up 
promising new fields and significantly in- 
creased the oil reserves of the Mercedes 
Company. The Sanvi Lots will be tested by 
the drill in the next dry season at the end 
of the current year. 


Commercial production from the Ipire 
Area is dependent upon transportation facili- 
ties, and consideration is now being given to 
the building of a pipeline running north from 
the Ipire area to connect with the existing 
Mercedes main pipeline, but the timing of 
its construction is dependent upon a fuller 
evaluation of the area and the state of the 
oil market. 


UNARE AREA 


The Unare Area covers 514,000 acres over 
which Mercedes acquired an option from the 
Shell Company of Venezuela in the summer 
of 1956. Before the option could be exer- 
cised Mercedes was required to drill 90,000 
feet at its own expense. This 90,000 feet of 
drilling has now been completed with the 
drilling of 14 wells. 


Practically every well has shown evidence 
of the presence of oil or gas, but the drilling 
has not discovered any sizeable commercial 
oil pools and reservoir conditions are rather 
baffling. At the present time it appears likely 
that the Mercedes option will be exercised as 
to the whole or part of the area. Owing to 
the size and complexity of the area its 
exploration and development will un- 
doubtedly be a long and expensive process. 


ORITUPANO AREA 


I will next deal with the Oritupano Area 
of about 100,000 acres, in which Atlantic and 
Mercedes are equally interested. Last year 
I told you of the discovery of the Oritu 14 
field. Since the beginning of operations in 
this field a total of 41 oil wells have been 
successfully drilled, of which 25 are dual 
producers. In most of these wells there is 
a considerable number of oil sands, and in 
due course, inter drilling will be needed in 
order to drain all the reservoirs discovered. 
The field has continued to broaden north- 
wards by down flank drilling. 


I told you last year that it was expected 
that the Oritu 14 field would be able to pro- 
duce 14,000 barrels per day by the end of 
1957, and this forecast was realised. The 
producing potential of the Oritu 14 field is 
now considerably in excess of this figure. 
Here again development has been slowed 
down because of market considerations. At 
present the field is producing over 16,000 
barrels per day, of which half is Mercedes oil. 


CPSA BARINAS ACREAGE 


So far as CPSA’s own concessions in 
Venezuela are concerned, there is no activity 
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to report, apart from the seismic survey on 
the Barinas holdings which I mentioned to 
you last year. This survey has now been 
completed and is at present being interpreted. 


CANADIAN BUSINESS 


In Canada CPSA has a half interest in 
Canpet, the other half interest being owned 
in equal shares by the Gold Fields American 
Development Company and Apex (Trinidad) 
Oilfields. The total investment in Canpet 
stands at $3 million of which $1,500,000 has 
been contributed by CPSA. 


Canpet has continued to expand on a 
modest scale and at May 31st held varying 
percentage interests in 427,170 acres. Can- 
pet’s percentage interests varied from 6 per 
cent to 100 per cent, the average being about 
30 per cent. Net acreage interests at May 
31st totalled 127,290 acres. 


Canpet is now producing at the rate of 
about 400 barrels per day, and expects to 
increase this production in the second half 
of 1958. Canpet also has an interest in a 
number of gas wells which are shut in pend- 
ing the development of pipeline facilities and 
market outlets. 


UNITED STATES BUSINESS 


I now want to refer briefly to our new 
venture in the United States. The American 
company commenced operations in Novem- 
ber last in the State of Texas and has taken 
a 50 per cent interest in a number of drilling 
ventures. Seven wells have been drilled to 
date, of which one has been completed as a 
gas producer on a 612 acre lease, and one as 
an oil well on a lease of 640 acres. The 
remaining five wells were abandoned. 
Development drilling will be undertaken in 
the two discovery areas. Ultramar has so 
far invested $400,000 in the American com- 
pany. 


Both in Canada and the US our objective 
is gradually to build up producing companies 
which over the long run can supplement our 
income from Venezuela and which will give 
Ultramar some diversification of investments. 
However, compared with our interests in 
Venezuela, both our Canadian and United 
— ventures are for the present on a small 
scale. 


OIL MARKET SITUATION 


You will appreciate from what I have said 
that the present oil market situation is an 
important factor in our affairs. You will 
recall that in February last we issued a 
circular informing you that owing to adverse 
market conditions the total production of 
Mercedes had been temporarily cut back to 
approximately 27,000 barrels per day. Since 
then CPSA has been able to make short term 
marketing arrangements so that for the 
second half of 1958 Mercedes production 
should average around 30,000 barrels per 
day. Indeed, we hope that 1958 will show 
the highest rate of production yet achieved, 
and the profit of Mercedes should be sub- 
stantially in excess of that for 1957. 


While, therefore, the prospects for 1958 
are good, the situation beyond that year is 
hard to forecast. You will have noticed that 
the production potential of Mercedes is now 
very much in excess of the level to which we 
have become accustomed in recent years, and 
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I have no doubt that further exploratory 
drilling will raise that level still further. 
How far it will be economically desirable 
to realise that potential in the form of 
actual production will depend on market con- 
ditions. At present there is a substantial 
amount of oil either undeveloped or actually 
shut in. 


The situation facing us in the immediate 
future certainly has its difficulties that may 
well call for new approaches by our sub- 
sidiary companies towards their marketing 
methods. I do not doubt that these difficul- 
ties will be overcome. In the meantime I 
comfort myself with the thought that there 
can be few better long term investments than 
the ownership of oil reserves in the Western 
Hemisphere whether or not they are im- 
mediately marketable. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 
and the proposed third Capital Surplus Dis- 
tribution of ls. 6d. per 10s. stock unit was 
approved. 


ADA (HALIFAX) LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL W. D. GIBBS 


The eighth annual general meeting of Ada 
(Halifax) Limited was held on July 3rd at 
The Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, Lieutenant 
Colonel W. D. Gibbs (the Chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The following is his circulated review: 


I am pleased to report that the turnover 
of your Company improved during the year 
under review although it will be observed 
that the Trading Profit amounted to 
£180,871 as against £193,437 which your 
Board regard as eminently satisfactory when 
one takes into consideration increased costs 
(including a wage award in May, 1957) 
and the “Credit Squeeze”, the effects of 
which were accentuated by the rise in Bank 
Rate last September. 


During the year your Company developed 
a new product—the Ada-matic twin Washer 
and Spin Dryer. No benefit was derived 
last year as it was only launched on March 
26th but enquiries and orders since have far 
exceeded expectations. 


The Machine Tool division has also added 
another range of Radial Drilling Machines 
to its products and this is expected to 
strengthen your Company’s position as 
Machine Tool Makers in a highly competi- 
tive field. I am happy to say that your 
Company’s relations with its American 
Agents continue to be cordial and that your 
Company is hopeful of further pleasant 
business with them. 


Last year I referred to the replacements 
of plant and equipment which had. been 
effected and this policy has been continued 
in the year under review—further, in order 
to meet selling and distribution problems 
your Company has added considerably to its 
fleet of road vehicles. 


As will be seen from the Directors’ Report, 
it is proposed to pay a final Dividend of 10 
per cent, less tax, making with the Interim 
Dividend of 7} per cent less tax already paid, 
a total of 173 per cent, and this leaves the 
sum of £91,210 to be carried forward. 


As regards the future, there has been a 
notable rise since the end of the financial 
year in the demand for your Company’s 
domestic appliances. Consequently, if only 
your Company can be allowed to carry on 
its. business in a climate unhampered by 
industrial uncertainty, I feel that one can 
look forward to the future with optimism. 
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GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 
TO SHAREHOLDERS 


At the Fifty-Eighth Annual General 
Meeting of Shareholders held at the Corpora- 
tion’s Offices in Johannesburg on Tuesday, 
June 24, 1958, Mr C. S. McLean, deputising 
for Sir George Albu, Baronet, Chairman, pre- 
sided, and after paying a warm tribute to 
the late Sir Ernest Oppenheimer and 
welcoming his son, Mr Harry Oppenheimer, 
as a Director of the Corporation, stated that 
the outstanding feature of the Accounts for 
1957 was the substantial increase in the 
income derived from Investments to a record 
total of £1,235,212. The Corporation’s net 
income for the year at £1,374,745 had 
reflected an improvement of approximately 
40 per cent over the corresponding figure for 
1956. £250,000 had been transferred £0 
Investment Reserve, and dividends totalling 
25 per cent or 5s. per Ordinary share had 
been resumed. The total amount written 
off, due to the depreciation of certain invest- 
ments, was £185,668. The book value of 
Investments at the year end was £10,910,305, 
including those not quoted on a Stock 
Exchange. The Stock Exchange value of 
the Quoted Securities on December 31, 
1957, was £15,719,926. The marked increase 
in Revenue was the natural result of the 
steady expansion of the © Corporation’s 
interests since 1948 when the value of the 
portfolio was approximately £8 million. 
Today the Corporation’s investments, in- 
cluding Subsidiary Companies, could be 
conservatively valued at more thah {£19 
million, approximately two-thirds of the 
value of which was in shares in Gold Mining 
Companies in the Klerksdorp area, the 
Orange Free State and the Far West Rand, 
and in Finance Companies of this and other 
Groups with interests either entirely or very 
substantially in the Gold Mining industry 
in those areas, whilst about one-fifth of the 
portfolio was in the older mines of the 
Witwatersrand, including the substantial 
interest in West Rand Consolidated Mines 
Limited. 


The loan of £1 million from the Anglo 
American Corporation of South Africa 
Limited was repaid by September, 1957. 
Facilities amounting to £2 million still 
remain available until December 31, 1959. 


The Chairman then stated that the 
development of the larger mines in the 
Klerksdorp area under the administration of 
the Corporation had been accelerated, that 
satisfactory increases in their profits and 
dividends had been recorded, and that plans 
were in hand for further expansion of their 
gold production. He said that the position 
of West Rand Consolidated Mines Limited, 
when the contract for the sale of uranium 
expired, was assured until December 31, 
1964. It seemed probable, however, that 
the Union would participate in future world 
markets for the sale of uranium, in which 
event West Rand Consolidated Mines 
Limited would be well situated to contribute 
on a profitable basis. 


Reference was made to the recent publica- 
tion in the press on June 23, 1958, regarding 
the arrangements for the merging of Riebeeck 
Gold Mining Company Limited with Loraine 
Gold Mines Limited, which are to be pro- 
posed shortly by the Boards of the two 
Companies for confirmation by the share- 
holders ‘thereof. 


With regard to the Industrial Companies 
in which the Corporation is interested, satis- 
factory trading results had been generally 
recorded, but it appeared that more competi- 
tive trading conditions would continue, whilst 
platinum and base metal mining companies 
were going through a difficult period. 


The Chairman drew attention to the fact 
that imports for the year had reached a 
record total of £551 million against exports, 
excluding gold, of £438 million. There had 
been a decline of some £31 million in the 
Union’s holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange at the year end. Against this 
background the value of gold produced for 
1957 at £214 million and some £44 million 
in respect of uranium exports less related 
loan repayments assumed great importance 
in the economy of the country. 


It was emphasised that the maintenance of 
gold production at the highest possible level 
was of the utmost importance to South 
Africa, from which it followed that 
the level of working costs was of vital concern 
not only to the mining industry but to the 
country as a whole and, therefore, measures 
likely to increase costs in the Industry 
should be avoided wherever possible. Wage 
demands continually arose in different 
sectors of the economy which were some- 
times met by passing on increased costs to 
others, including the Gold Mining Indus- 
try. A recent example of this had been the 
wage adjustments by the South African Rail- 
ways and Harbours which had been followed 
immediately by an increase in freight rates, 
an important factor in mining costs. 


Turning to the future, the Chairman 
stated that he believed there would be great 
opportunities for profitable investment in 
mining and industry in the years ahead. It 
was essential, however, that adequate supplies 
of risk capital should be forthcoming, both 
from internal and external sources... He 
shared recently expressed opinions that a 
greater proportion of internal savings should 
be directed into mining and industry in the 
form of equity capital, but did not subscribe 
to the apprehensive views recently expressed 
in South Africa regarding thé extent of 
foreign capital invested in our mines’ and 
industries. He went on to point out that 
the Union should continue its endeavours to 
attract a large amount of capital from dver- 
seas if it was to maintain its normal rate 
of development. The system of management 
and control of the Gold Mining Industry 
centred in Johannesburg had been developed 
over the years to a standard of efficiency 
certainly equal to that found in comparable 
large industrial enterprises elsewhere in the 
world. This was one of the factors which 
had helped to attract, and in his opinion 
would continue to attract, overseas capital 
seeking opportunities for secure and profit- 
able investments. 


The Chairman then announced that the 
Corporation had recently made available to 
the American South African Investment 
Trust Limited by way of options, a substan- 
tial portfolio of mining and industrial shares 
and said that the Directors considered that it 
should participate in the provision of suitable 
securities for this Trust which was expected 
to extend American interest in the Union as 
a field for investment. 
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THE AMALGAMATED PRESS LIMITED 


THE HONOURABLE MICHAEL BERRY’S STATEMENT 


The following ave extracts from the 
Statement of the Chairman, The Honourable 
Michael Berry, MBE, TD, circulated with 
the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
February 28, 1958, to be submitted to the 
annual meeting of the Company on July 
24th: 


The year’s trading profit of The Amalga- 
mated Press Group, before depreciation, was 
almost exactly £100,000 down. Deducting 
depreciation the figure is £3,848,000 against 
£,3,968,000. After tax and allowing for proat 
attributable to outside shareholders in sub- 
sidiaries, the net profit works out at 
£1,760,000 compared with £1.833,000. 


It is proposed to pay the same dividend 
on the Ordinary and “A” Ordinary Shares 
as for last year. This will absorb £455,000, 
and. allowing for the Preference dividend, 
leave £1,124,000 to be added to the revenue 
reserves of the Parent Company and its 
Subsidiaries. 

The accumulated revenue reserves are 
thereby increased to £14.243.000. From this 
we have appropriated £773.000 to write 
cown Goodwill in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet to the round sum of £6,500,000. A 
further £86,000 has been used to write down 
the value of Quoted Investments, principally 
in respect of the fall in the Stock Exchange 
prices of Government Securities. Since the 
date of the Balance Sheet there has, of course, 
been some recovery. 


During the year we have spent £2.293,000 
on capital. investment. Major parts of this 
have been on account of extensions and 
modernisations of our printing works and 
ef our paper making subsidiary. The pro- 
gramme still involves commitments for the 
Parent Company of £2.550,000—which 
include preliminary expenditure for our 
participation in Southern Television—and 
£2,160,000 for our Subsidiaries. 


Partly as a result of this investment to 
date, net current assets are down from 
£12,396,000 to £11,237,000. 


The alteration in profits tax announced in 
the Budget will slightly reduce our total rate 
of tax in the current year. 


TRADING OF THE YEAR 


Concluding my report twelve months ago 
I said the year now under review would be 
another difficult one in terms of profits. I 
gave three major reasons for this forecast: 
a continuation of rising costs, a big expansion 
of competition and the inevitable rapid 
growth of commercial television. All this 
has come true. 


In addition, the general slackness in the 
trade has caused some diminution in the 
profits of our paper making subsidiary. 


We have had to pay more for our pro- 
duction, and other costs have also gone up. 
Competition has been fiercer than at any 
time in publishing. history; commercial 
television has moved stil] farther towards 
national coverage. 


On the other side of the picture it is 
gratifying to be able to record that the 
revenue from sales of our weekly, monthly 
and annual publications increased by nearly 
14 per cent over the previous year, while the 
expected fall in advertisement revenue was 
much less than anticipated. 


Although we can rightly say we have more 
than held our own, and in spite of the much 


larger revenue from sales, the pressure of 
all-round increased costs has continued to 
reduce our margin of profit. For the year 
the wage bill of the Group amounted to the 
formidable figure of £8,783,000, which was 
a rise of £352,000. For printing and paper 
the Parent Company alone paid out 
£,6,877,000, and this was £528,000 up on 
the previous twelve months. These two 
items illustrate very clearly some of the 
headaches we have to face in our business 
today. 


ADVERTISEMENT REVENUE 


The growth of commercial television has 
been prodigious. As an advertising medium 
it is no longer experimental. During the 
calendar vear its revenue more than 
doubled, and it has been calculated that 
some {£23 million extra of the advertisers’ 
money was allocated in that direction. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that the 
amount of advertising in the sum total of 
magazines and periodicals suffered a decline. 
This comment does not apply to trade and 
technical journals as I shall explain when 
dealing wiih Kelly’s Directories. The fall in 
Our magazine advertising has also been 
influenced by the general pause in trade. 
But, as I have said, the drop was much less 
than we expected. 


Indeed I am happy to report that the 
advertisement revenue of three of our lead- 
ing publications increased quite consider- 
ably. Advertisers have welcomed the intro- 
duction of full colour printing in Woman’s 
Illustrated, and it has had an excellent effect 
on space-buying in this big circulation 
weekly. 


PRINTING WORKS 


The printing industry is tied to a cost-of- 
living sliding scale and, although costs for 
this reason have continued upwards, the rise 
has not been so sharp as it was in the 
previous year after the printing trade dispute. 
We have continued to introduce new items 
of equipment which have enabled us to 
increase production and partially to absorb 
the heavy increase in costs of the last few 
years. 


Two new rotary letterpress machines have 
been installed at Gravesend and two sheet- 
fed rotary two-colour machines of a most 
up-to-date design are also running. An 
extension to our overcrowded Gravesend 
factory is now well on the way to completion 
and when this is in operation further 
economies should be effected. 


A decrease in the volume of work has 
resulted in a lower turnover in our Letter- 
press Printing Departments, but we have 
been very busy on the photogravure side, 
and, as I have already told you, at the end 
of the year under review we were able to 
begin four-colour printing in Woman’s IIlus- 
trated. When the large extension to our 
printing factories in London is completed, 
greater facilities for photogravure will be 
available. Expansion in this type of printing, 
however, is still difficult in view of the acute 
shortage of skilled labour. 


MAGAZINES FOR WOMEN 


I now turn to the important group of 
magazines for women—perhaps the most 
competitive of all—in which we have a 


number of highly successful publications. 
Let me commend to your notice our two 
high circulation weeklies—Woman’s Weekly 
and Woman’s Illustrated—both of which, in 
the face of intense competition, have well 
Maintained their position. Since the latter 
started to use full colour recently, its circu- 
lation has increased. Of the monthly maga- 
zines Woman’s fournal retains its strong 
appeal and steady sales, and remains pre- 
eminent among quality journals for women. 
Woman and Home has had a successful year 
and has kept its place as the largest 
selling monthly magazine in this field. 
Wife and Home and Home have both done 
well. 


Never before has there been so much 
activity among periodicals of this type. Each 
publishing house seems to act on the assump- 
tion that the appetite for women’s magazines 
is still unsatisfied. While the established 
favourites have not lost ground, they have 
only been able to hold it by costly promotion 
schemes to match in some degree the 
princely appropriations of newcomers. It is 
not uncommon to see the advertisements of 
competing women’s periodicals in a single 
issue of a mass-selling newspaper. 


SOUTHERN TELEVISION LTD. 


Perhaps the most notable development of 
the year has been the entry of The Amail- 
gamated Press into commercial television. I 
have already spoken of its adverse effect on 
our turnover. At this point it is appropriate 
to look at it from the other side. 


The Independent Television Authority was 
set up by Act of Parliament in 1954 and-the 
first stations went on the air in 1955 and 
1956. We did not at that time seek a fran- 
chise since we considered the pioneering 
costs too onerous. Indeed, they turned out 
to be very great. 


In June, 1957, we applied to the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority, in partnership 
with two other concerns, to be programme 
contractor for the South of England. The 
application was made with the confidence 
that being a publishing company producing 
a wide variety of magazines and periodicals, 
which through many years have gained the 
respect and interest of millions of people of 
every sort, we had something te contribute 
to this new medium and that the venture 


would in its turn prove a wise and timely 
investment. 


Our associates in this enterprise are the 
Rank Organisation Ltd., and Associated 
Newspapers Ltd., companies which, each 
in its own field, have much experience 


in the presentation of entertainment to the 
public. 


Southern Television Ltd. was formed in 
October, 1957, and the headquarters of the 
new company have been established in 
Southampton not far from the transmitter 
site on Chillerton Down, Isle of Wight. 


The station is due to start broadcasting 
on August 30th, and its preparations are 
already far advanced under a freshly recruited 
but experienced and enthusiastic staff. 


KELLY’S DIRECTORIES LTD. 


In contrast to general periodicals, the tech- 
nical publications of Kelly’s Directories and 
its subsidiaries have made an excellent: re- 
covery from the setback of 1956-57. Their 
consolidated trading profit advanced from 
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£1,100,000 to £1,358,000. Net taxed profit, 
after deducting that attributable to its out~ 
side shareholders, was £675,000 against 
£546,000 in the previous year. 


Virtually all their publications are trade 
journals serving specialised industrial or com- 
mercial interests. It has for long been our 
contention that as such they are not so much 
subject to competition, either for readership 
or advertising, from outside the periodical 
field. 


The two main productions of Kelly’s 
Directories are the Post Office London 
Directory and Kelly’s Directory of Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers and Shippers, the 
latter being distributed all over the world. 
Both of these have maintained a most satis- 
factory turnover. 


Finally, on behalf of the board, I wish to 
extend to editors, executives and employees 
throughout the Group an expression of our 
praise and sincere thanks for the loyal ser- 
vice they have given to The Amalgamated 
Press and its subsidiaries during the past 
year. 


CATALIN LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Plastics) 
SUCCESS OF NEW PRODUCTS 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Catalin Limited was held on June 27th at 
Waltham Abbey, Essex, Mr J. E. Currie (the 
Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The profit for the year 1957 was £35,700 
compared with £27,892 for the year 1956. 
Tax amounts to £18,231, leaving £17,469 
which together with the balance of Profit 
brought forward from last year of £7,862, 
amounts to £25,271 available for distribution. 


After placing £10,000 to General Reserve, 
leaving £15,271, your Board recommends that 
a Dividend of 73 per cent, less Income Tax, 
should be paid, taking £8,647. 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The year gave us the highest turnover both 
in volume and value so far achieved by the 
Company.. In face of competition our overall 
selling prices were marginally lower and we 
had to absorb increased charges for labour, 
fuel, power and transport. However, with 
production running at a higher rate, greater 
efficiency was possible, leading to the 
improved results. 


Over the course of the last few years I 
have explained that we were investing money 
in new developments and these are providing 
an increasing return. Our endeavour will be 
to expand those which show the most promise 
whilst being alert to foster others which, by 
their nature, can be sensibly fitted in to the 
pattern of our activities. 


Export sales of our oldest Product—cast 
resin—have fallen because our traditional 
markets are restricted by Import regulations. 
We are endeavouring to fill this gap by sales 
of our newer products in other territories. 


Dealing now with the results for the first 
three accounting periods of 1958 ended 
March 22nd, the net Profits, before Tax, were 
£12,229 against £9,659 for the corresponding 
period of last year. Our turnover has con- 
tinued to increase, mainly in our new pro- 
ducts, but some decline is apparent in the 
second quarter. I expect our results will be 
favourable though on a reduced level com- 
pared with the first quarter. 


The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


HAZELL SUN 
LIMITED 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE BENEFITS 
ENVISAGED 


The Seventy-Fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Hazell Sun Limited will be held on 
July 24th at 52 Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by Colonel O. V. Viney, the Chairman, 
which has been circulated with the accounts 
to March 31, 1958: 


In the last report I said that we had capital 
commitments amounting to £930,000 which 
we expected to be able to finance from our 
own resources, but that the capital for future 
development would require consideration. 
During the year now under review it became 
quite evident ‘to the Directors that additional 
funds would be required. In the meantime 
the Bank Rate was increased, but after careful 
consideration, supported by expert advice, 
we decided to issue £1,250,000 63 per cent 
Unsecured Loan Stock and to repay from 
this the outstanding £400,000 4 per cent 
Unsecured Notes issued in 1951. 


The past year was not an easy one. 
Pressure of work slackened considerably for 
part of the year, while in all our plants 
continued reconstruction and reorganisation 
and the disturbance caused thereby again 
reduced our profits. Competition was 
keener, but despite all the difficulties our 
turnover was up. 


Apart from the replanning, costs continued 
to rise, and wages now constitute a greater 
percentage of turnover than ever before. 
Nevertheless, we have deemed it right to con- 
tinue the policy of price stabilisation which 
we announced two years ago. 


While increased efficiency has, te some 
extent, helped us to meet the higher costs, it 
is inevitable that profit margins should have 
been reduced and trading results have 
suffered accordingly. 


The net profit, after providing for tax, was 
£384,285 as compared with £541,115 in the 
previous year. We recommend a final divi- 
dend of 7 per cent on the Ordinary Shares 
making, with the 5 per cent interim, 12 
per cent for the year, the same as in 1957. 
This dividend, together with that on the 
Preference Shares, will require £124,987. 
Capital commitments at March 3lst, were 
£288,000. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


In the production of weekly and monthly 
periodicals any changes in publishing con- 
ditions are quickly reflected in our plants. 
The demand for colour advertising space has 
expanded, but black and white advertising has 
declined. At the time of my last report much 
new plant was in course of erection and we 
were able very soon thereafter to bring some 
of it into operation as a result of securing 
new contracts. 


As the accounts show, last year’s results 
were less satisfactory, but in view of the 
slowing down of demands for our product, of 
rising costs, and the reorganisation and 
modernisation in all our plants, the lower 
profit is not surprising. We expect that this 
year much of the capital invested in new 
buildings and plant will begin to show a 
satisfactory return provided that we can keep 
a full order book. 


Since January we are glad to say that all 
plants have been reasonably well occupied 
and prospects are fair, but if costs continue 
to rise we shall be obliged to reconsider our 
policy of price stabilisation. 
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SIAMESE TIN SYNDICATE 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
this company was held on July 2nd in 
London, Mr W. R. B. Foster, chairman, 
presiding. 


The following are extracts from his cir- 
culated review for the year 1957: 


The total cubic yardage worked ‘is approxi- 
mately the same, the somewhat lower pro- 
duction being due largely to the poorer 
ground worked at Peek and Huey Moot. 


The balance of profit for the year is 
£363,000. We are unfortunately, however, 
currently faced with a severely depleted cash 
position due firstly to the operation of the 
International Tin Agreement which is affect- 
ing the earning power of the group very 
drastically ; secondly to the large amount of 
about £470,000 required to finance the recon- 
struction of the Renong and Huey Moot 
dredges We recommend the payment of a 
final dividend for 1957 of 3d. per stock unit 
making ls. 14d. per stock unit for the full 
year. 


The clauses in the International . Tin 
Agreement relating to the control of exports 
by the producing countries were invoked. by 
the Tin Council in December, 1957.. The 
Council at that time imposed and has since 
maintained very severe restriction on exports 
of tin from all member producing countries. 
As each producing country’s permitted ex- 
ports were based upon an average of three 
years’ “free” production, Thailand with her 
rising output in fact received less than her 
due share on the basis of current world 
figures. 


I see no escape from reduced profits during 
the next few years. However, we are taking 
every step open to us to modernise and make 
efficient our equipment. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


HIGHAMS LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY ORDER BOOK 


The fiftieth ordinary general meeting of 
Highams Limited was held on July 2nd in 
London, Mr Alec E. Higham, OBE, JP (the 
chairman), presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


It is a matter of great regret that the open- 
ing of my statement must refer to the death, 
during the past year, of our late Chairman, 
Mr Eli Higham. Our Company has lost a 
very distinguished servant, highly respected 
by all who knew him, who conducted its 
affairs with great distinction and dignity for 
just Over ten years. 


The small decrease in the profit earned 
is due partly to adjustments of stock valua- 
tion owing to a lower trend in raw material 
prices, and partly to a slight narrowing of 
profit margins. Nevertheless, the profit is 
by no means unsatisfactory and your Board 
has much pleasure in recommending the same 
dividend as last year. 


On the commercial front, the Group has 
maintained full production and has a most 
satisfactory order book, which augurs well 
for the year in which we are now engaged. 


On the financial front, examination of the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet will reveal, far 
better than any words of mine, the strength 
of your Company’s position. ‘ 

Machinery and buildings have been main- 
tained at our usual high standard and several 
significant additions to plant have been 
made during the year under review. 


The report was adopted. 
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STEEL BROTHERS AND COMPANY LIMITED 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


MR J. K. MICHIE’S REVIEW OF WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Steel Brothers and Company Limited was 
held on June 26th in London, Mr J. K. 
Michie (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


In the areas in which we operate inter- 
national trading becomes no easier and this 
fact is again reflected in the volume of stocks 
carried by us at the end of last year. 


Profits for the year before deducting taxa- 
tion were £553,174, Tax took £327,000, 
leaving a balance of £226,174. Preference 
and Preferred Ordinary dividends require 
£105,225 and of the remaining £120,949, 
£34,949 has been allotted as a provision 
against interest in subsidiaries and _ the 
balance of £86,000 has been added to Con- 
tingencies Reserve Account. 


Profits and dividends strictly applicable to 
1957 were considerably less than for 1956 
and the dividend for the year proposed to 
be paid to Deferred Ordinary Shareholders 
ex Capital Profits Accounts is reduced to 
£25,000 as compared with £50,000. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


BURMA.—Last year the Government 
wisely realised the considerable surplus of 
rice which the State Marketing Board had 
been carrying ; coupled with this, imports 
were drastically reduced and other savings 
of foreign exchange arose through the reduc- 
1ion of mineral oil imports made possible 
by increased oil production and the opera- 
tions of the new refinery. In consequence, 
a year ago Burma’s economy seemed to be 
finding a reasonable balance. But 1957 
brought the poorest monsoon for forty years, 
seriously affecting rice and other cash crops ; 
indeed, the exportable surplus of rice and 
rice products available for 1957 fell to 
‘1 million tons from an expected 2 million 
tons. 


Naturally this heavy blow to exports has 
further impaired Burma’s ability to import 
and: temporarily that part of our activities 
is‘ reduced in consequence. 


In my last two statements I alluded to the 
difficulty of obtaining sanction for the 
remittance of past vears’ profits, and I regret 
this situation continues, 


Burma Cement Company Limited.—On 
September 30, 1954 in pursuance of a policy 
of nationalisation, the Government of Surma 
assumed possession of the physical assets of 
this company in which we have a consider- 
able interest, both as shareholders and as 
creditors for sums lent to pay for the rehabili- 
tation of the plant. Ever since that date we 
have been endeavouring to reach an agree- 
ment on the terms of compensation and in 
my last statement I reported that the Govern- 
ment had agreed to examine points raised 
by us in ‘their assessment of values in which 
obvious errors had been made in method snd 
in calculation. I regret I am still unable to 
report any concrete progress, although we 
believe the official re-examination of figures 
has been completed, which is a step in the 
right direction. 


Meantime the company is making profits 
for its new owners while we have been denied 
the use of our capital for nearly four years. 


Strand Hotels Limited.—The hotel was 


well employed throughout the year and this 
state of affairs continues. The high stan- 
dards of service set by the management are 
being maintained. 


INDIA.—Our trading activities suffered 
some restriction in 1957 which will be 
reflected this year, but other activities are 
being developed. 


PAKISTAN.—Considering the economic 
difficulties through which the country has 
been and is passing, the results our branches 
achieved were commendable. 


HONGKONG.—Our activities at this 
branch are purely in trading, and conditions 
continue to be difficult. Competition is keen 
and margins small. 


JAPAN.—Our Tokyo branch had a satis- 
factory year and in conjunction with our 
Japanese partners is building up a sound 
business. 


THAILAND.—Trading conditions con- 
tinue to be difficult. Our company results 
for 1957 showed a very small debit balance. 
We hope to do somewhat better this year, 


CEYLON.—Our _ subsidiaries, Messrs 
FE. B. Creasy and Company Limited and 
Messrs Darley, Butler and Company Limited, 
both made reasonable profits in 1957 and 
given stable conditions internally should 
continue to operate profitably. 


MIDDLE EAST.—Recovery from the 
effects of the Suez affair took a considerable 
time and during 1957 monetary conditions 
were tight, a condition contributed to by the 
much lower prices for barley and other crops 
grown in the area. Messrs Spinney’s (1948) 
Limited and Rafidain Developments Limited 
both realised moderate profits which are being 
retained in the businesses. Messrs W. J. 
Coker & Co. Limited, I regret, showed a 
small loss. 


Prospects generally for this year are better, 
although drought has had an effect on crops 
in the north of Iraq. 


EAST AFRICA.—Our associate company, 
Messrs A. Baumann & Co. Limited, report 
a successful year. 


Our subsidiary in Tanganyika, Steel 
Brothers (Tanganyika Forests) Limited, 
showed a fair profit in spite of more difficult 
conditions in the timber market. 


CANADA.—1957 was a difficult year in 
western Canada, the region being particu- 
larly hard hit by the slump in lumber prices 
and the temporary recession in building 
activities. 


British Columbia—Our trading in Van- 
couver again showed a loss, if a smaller one 
than in 1956, and this trend is continuing. 


Pitkethly Brothers Limited.—Our invest- 
ment in this company continues to justify 
itself. Profits were very well maintained and 
dividends adequately covered. Prospects for 
1958 are encouraging. 


Mainland Clay Products Limited.—The 
higher activity in house building in Van- 
couver this year should bring better results 
to this small company. Last year’s operations 
showed a small loss. 

Hope Lumber Co. Lid.—The loss for 1957 
I regret was higher than in 1956 and the mill 
has been closed down and put on a care-and- 
maintenance basis. 


Alberta—Loders Lime Co. Ltd.—As ex- 
pected profits increased somewhat last year 
and with the assistance of improved plant 
and methods in the factory we expect this 
improvement to be more than maintained this 
year. So far reports are encouraging. 


Alberta Ytong Manufacturing Co. Ltd.— 
This company again made a considerable 
loss entailing the provision of further finance 
from us and our British partners. 


We are hopeful of a considerably better 
showing this year. 


Dales Brothers Ltd.—Target figures were 
not reached in 1957, nevertheless a small 
profit was shown and valuable organisational 
experience obtained. 


So far this year figures are well up to ex- 
pectations and we are reasonably hopeful of 
a successful year. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


Carbuit & Co. (1928) Ltd.—As expected 
operations last year showed a loss. The 
credit squeeze particularly after the raising of 
the Bank rate to 7 per cent had a very 
adverse effect on the offtake of rice in this 
country and despite the fact that our stocks 
generally had been bought relatively cheaply, 
throughput fell and costs rose. 


The recent preference granted in favour of 
imports of rough rice as against milled rice 
will give rice mills in this country a much 
fairer chance and from this we expect the 
company to benefit ia the second half of this 
year onwards. 


Sondes Place Research Laboratories Ltd. — 
The expected increase in the volume of busi- 
ness duly materialised last year and a reason- 
able profit was made. It is confidently hoped 
that business will continue to expand. 


Peterlite Products Ltd.—Although the 
qualities of “ Peterlite” are becoming more 
widely known and appreciated, the company 
has still to achieve sales of a sufficient volume 
to cover costs. 


' However, the field of possibilities of usage 
is a wide one and considerable interest from 
a variety of directions is being shown in the 
company’s products. This we are encouraged 
to hope will soon be translated into actual 
business. 


Expanded Perlite Ltd.—Offtake was dis- 
appointing last year and in consequence 
operations showed a small loss. 


So far this year prospects are considerably 
better. 


Oil Prospecting in Lancashire.—Drilling at 
our Rossendale area began on January 16th 
and at time of writing the borehole is at a 
depth of over 1,550 feet. 


The formations so far passed through are 
much as expected by our geological advisers. 
The maximum depth to which we expect to 
have to go to prove or disprove the area is 
5,000 feet. 


PROSPECTS.—As you will have gathered 
these are difficult to assess, partly because 
of the economic and other troubles through 
which many Eastern Countries are passing, 
but in Canada and the Middle East 1958 
appears to hold better prospects for our 
companies. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH 
& CO., LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The following is an extract from the 
Chairman’s Annual Review for the year to 
March 3lst, 1958, as circulated to the 
members in advance of the Annual General 
Meeting to be held at Wallsend on Wednes- 
day, July 16, 1958. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


Value of output for the year, including 
the increase in work-in-progress, amounted 
to the record level of over £16 million. 


All expenditure incurred during the year 
on Atomic and other Developments has been 
written off. This type of expense must be 
expected to increase in the future to main- 
tain the Group in a competitive position. 


Taking into account all the additional 
costs which have had to be borne and the 
trend towards reduced profit margins, the 
profit of £1,470,200 for the past year, before 
the charge for tax, is regarded as satis- 
factory. 


The charge for taxation for the year under 
review was £811,000, over 55 per cent of 
the profits of the Group, compared with 
£702,500 and 52 per cent in the preceding 
year. The proposals made in the 1958 
Budget do nothing substantial to better things 
in this respect. The merging of the profits 
taxes will have a negligible effect upon the 
_Group’s affairs. The increase in Initial 
’ Allowances does no more than bring depre- 
ciation forward to a minor extent—it gives 
no increased benefit whatsoever. 


The rate of final dividend recommended by 
the Directors is the same as that for last year. 
On the general subject of Dividends, the 
following official figures show movements in 
Dividends, and Wages and Salaries (before 
tax) for the country as a whole since 1938 
and are worthy of note: 


Ordinary 
Dividends 


94% up 


Wages and 
Salaries 
304% up 


59% up 

Expenditure to improve manufacturing 

and other facilities amounted to £900,000 

over the year, and in accordance with the 

programme envisaged twelve months ago 

commitments at the close of the period 
amounted to £4,280,000. 


1938-1956 
In money terms 
In real terms or 


MARINE OUTPUT 


The Clark-Sulzer marine engine produc- 
tion at Sunderland included a supercharged 
oil engine of over 9,000 brake horse power ; 
the first engine of its type, and the highest 
powered Sulzer engine to date, to be built 
in this country. 


The schemes of reorganisation and 
improvement at the two Sunderland Works, 
which were initiated in 1955, are now almost 
completed and have already had a valuable 


influence on their range and efficiency of 
production, 


At the North Eastern Marine Engineering 
Co. at Wallsend a new record output of 
main engines was achieved, and in all twelve 
sets of machinery, with an aggregate power 
of some 60,000 brake horse power, were built 
and tested, including the Company’s first 
supercharged N.E.M.-Doxford oil engine. 
Valuable increases to the machine shop 
capacity and stores accommodation should 
be completed by the end of 1958. 


At Parsons Marine Turbine Co. at Wall- 
send two sets of turbines and gearing were 
supplied for ships which completed satis- 
factory sea trials, and two further sets for 
cargo liners completed their shop trials. 
Marine propulsion gearing manufactured or 
cut for other engine builders totalled 146,000 
shaft horse power. 


The full insulation of the main gear- 
cutting shop and the installation of new 
temperature and air-conditioning equipment 
have been completed, and the new gearshop 
to house the smaller hobbing machines and 
ancillary equipment will be finished this 
year. . 


LAND PLANTS 


Seven turbo-alternator sets, twelve land 
water tube boilers and nine turbo-gas 
exhausters were put into service, as well as 
a variety of other plant ; and geared turbines 
and water tube boilers were manufactured 
for three tanker vessels. 


The first gas turbine driven alternator, 
designed to run on either blast-furnace gas 
or oil, for use in the British steel industry, 
is now being erected at the Works of the 
Shelton Steel & Iron Company Limited. 


Present manufacture includes a_ turbo- 
alternator of 10,000 K.W. of which the 
turbine will operate with a steam pressure 
of 3,000 Ib per sq. in. and a temperature 
of 1050° F., the highest steam pressure used 
in any steam turbine so far built in this 
country. 


Progress with the extended and improved 
manufacturing facilities, referred to last 
year, has been satisfactory, and these will 
be available for use at the beginning of 1959. 


The new design of sea-water evaporating 
plant evolved after extensive development 
work shows great advance over previous 
types. A number of these plants have been 
sold for installation abroad. 


SHIP’ REPAIRING 


At Immingham and Grimsby eighty-nine 
ships of widely varying types were dry- 
docked. 

Work has now commenced on the new 
Henderson Graving Dock to be completed 


towards the end of 1960 and Quay Extension 
which will be ready in April, 1959. 


NUCLEAR WORK 


Richardsons Westgarth Atomic Limited 
continued to investigate developments likely 
to be of interest to the Group from the point 
of view of production, and possible applica- 
tions of atomic energy for ship propulsion 
have been further studied. 


A first-class organisation and a highly 
skilled technical staff have been built up by 
the Consortium, Atomic Power Constructions 
Limited with which we are associated, and 
excellent research facilities have been 
arranged at Heston. The combined tech- 
nical and research facilities and manufac- 
turing capacities of the member firms and 
associates now bear comparison with those 
of any of its competitors. 


GENERALLY 


During the year, the value of main con- 
tracts booked less cancellations exceeded 
£9 million. 


Despite the effects of the strike at the 
end of March and beginning of April last 
year, the supply of materials continued 
steadily to improve, so anxiety is now largely 
confined to but a few specialised items. 
Apart, however, from the marked fall in 
base metals and the recent minor reduction 
in steel prices, there is not yet much sign 
of a real fall in costs. 


Qualified technologists, design and draw- 
ing staff, skilled technicians, and, in certain 
categories, experienced labour, continue to 
be at a premium. 


The past year has provided possibly the 
most marked changes in the industrial field 
for over twenty years or more. 


So far, cancellations of orders for Marine 
Engines have been comparatively few, 
though several contracts have been sus- 
pended or deferred. This, with the 
rephasing or deferment of Government 
financial and other industrial capital pro- 
grammes, will inevitably dislocate continuity 
and leave gaps to be filled in production 
programmes. 


Fiercer competition in all fields, both at 
home and abroad, must be expected, and the 
difficulties of obtaining orders and earning 
profits will be greater. The position will be 
worsened if the present demands for a sub- 
stantial increase in wages and a shorter 
working week lead to an increased wage bill 
unmatched by increased production. 


Copies of the Annual Brochure containing 
the Chairman’s Review in full’ can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Richardsons, 
Westgarth & Co., Limited, Northumber- 
land Engine Works, Wallsend, Northum- 
berland. 
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METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY SURPLUS 
LANDS COMPANY 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of The Metropolitan Railway Surplus Lands 
Company Limited will be held on July 9th 
in London. 


The following is a summary of Sir Bernard 
Docker’s statement to shareholders on the 
report and accounts for the year to March 
31, 1958: 


Profits ——Gross rents increased by £71,230 
to £393,078 and net income from properties 
by £41,714 to £291,173. As a result group 
profits before taxation rose by £47,952 to 
£305,527 and, after providing for taxation, 
net profits amounted to £122,529 compared 
with £98,988 in the previous year. 


Dividend.—The Directors recommend a 
dividend of 73 per cent less income tax, i.e. 
an increase of 1 per cent, which will leave 
£75,400 to be carried forward against 
£66,759 brought in from last year. 


Subsidiary Companies.—All the estates of 
the Company’s trading subsidiary, Ortem 
Estates Limited, contributed to the year’s 
profits. Sales of properties resulted in a 
profit of £58,334 compared with £55,533. 
This Subsidiary continues to be active in 
the purchase, development and resale of 
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properties. A small loss was again made 
by the building subsidiary which, however, 
executed a good volume of repair work for 
the holding company on reasonable terms. 

Joint Venture.—The new item of £141,993 
Trade Investment in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet reflects the joint venture with 
The Metropolitan Railway Country Estates 
Limited undertaken by Ortem advised to 
Shareholders in February, 1958. The first 
transactions comprise the purchase of a 
group of six building estates in or near 
Derby, Chesterfield, Rotherham, Matlock, 
Stoke-on-Trent and Mansfield in process of 
development primarily for housing and an 
estate near Manchester comprising 250 acres 
of nearly all ripe building land and an income 
of £4,000 per annum from freehold ground 
rents. Sales on the Midland estates are very 
satisfactory and development is starting on 
the Manchester purchase. The enterprise is 
already making profits and should contribute 
to earnings in the current year. 

Valuation of Property Assets——The in- 
ternal valuation of the Company’s property 
assets set in hand for reasons advised to 
shareholders in July 1956, was completed 
early in 1958. It had been delayed because 
of the introduction of the Rent Bill. The 
aggregate valuation of the properties owned 
amounted to about £5} million which com- 
pares with the book value of the same assets 
at March 31, 1957, of £3,080,907. The pre- 
vious and independent professional valuation 
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of the fixed property assets as they were in 
1949 was just over £3 million. The new 
valuation has not been adopted in the books. 
The Company’s policy is one of expansion 
and when conditions are favourable it is 
intended to raise additional funds. In that 
event an independent professional valuation 
would no doubt be required which would 
serve both purposes. 


The Rent Act.—The proportion of rent 
restricted properties has, as a matter of 
policy, been reduced and the addition to the 
rent roll in a full year is unlikely to exceed 
£20,000. Increases in rents are being applied 
with discretion and consideration for cases 
of hardship by individual tenants of long 
standing. 


Profits Tax.—The Company has suffered 
unduly by having little or no loan capital. 
The Finance Bill, 1958, therefore, brings 
some welcome relief as from April 1, 1958. 
As an indication of this relief, had the new 
rate of Profits Tax applied to the year ended 
March 31, 1958, it would have permitted the 
distribution of an additional 2 per cent divi- 
dend over and above the 7} per cent recom- 
mended, had the Directors been so minded. 


Resumption of Interim Dividends.—In 
view of prospects generally it is intended to 
distribute an Interim Dividend of 3 per cent 
less tax in November 1958 on account of 
1958-59, providing no major national finan- 
cial crisis or other difficulty occurs. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF LIBYA 


March 31, 1957 LIABILITIES 
£i. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT MARCH 31, 1958 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
March 31, 1957 
£L. £L. L. 


ASSETS 
£L 


Notes and Coin issued:— 
6,048,856 In circulation 


. 2,403,379 Sterling deposits and British Government Treasury bills . 2,621,593 
7,091,58 
67,664 In banking department.... 


2,677,427 British Government securities (market value—{L.3,122,484) 3,064,927 
94,936 U.S. dollar deposits (value at current rate of exchange- 
1,035,714 LE SAGO GET): ccccccecceccececcccccoeccsccccecess LIGGRES 
6,116,520 


£L.7,186,520 


7,186,520 
6,116,520 £L.7,186,520 


BANKING_DEPARTMENT 
March 31, 1957 
L L 


: £L. 
286,285 British Government securities (market value—{£L.973,750) 
4,327,431 British Government Treasury bills 
— U.S. prime bankers’ acceptances 
724,367 Balances with foreign correspondents 
17,786 Loans and advances ...........+. babadwcee 
29,613 Bills discounted and rediscounted 
Sree Ce ON ok ccc ccecnscccaca sedeecesaces 
Cash in hand and in transit:— 
67,664 Libyan notes and coin 
2,870 Foreign currency notes 


= 31, 1957 
1,000,000 Authorised capital ...... 


700,000 Paid up capital....... Meds REehiwEe CERES 
125,565 General reserve fund 
60,000 Reserve for contingencies 
4,271,844 Current, deposit and savings accounts 
413,191 Other liabilities 


700,000 
288,662 
205,000 
9,019,380 
632,873 


2,176,152 
186,919 
163,023 
224,027 


108,813 
21,809 Fixed assets at cost Jess depreciation 40,396 
Contra accounts:— 
Customers’ liability for credits opened and 


letters of guarantee issued (1957-—£L.233,229) 


Contra accounts: — 3 
Credits opened and letters of guarantee issued 


(1957—£L.233,229) 367,704 


5,570,600 


£L.10,845,915 5,570,600 £L.10,845,915 


W. P. WALLER, Deputy Governor. F. FRASCA, General Manager. A. N. ANEIZI, Governor. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE MINISTER OF FINANCE, FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED _KINGDOM OF LIBYA. 


We have examined the above balance sheet comprising the assets and liabilities of the Issue Department and of the Banking Department and the annexed profit 
and loss account ‘which in our opinion give respectively a true and fair view of the state of the affairs of The National Bank of Libya as at March 31, 1958, and of its 
profit for the year ended on that date. 

We have obtained all the information and explanations which we considered necessary. In our opinion the Bank has kept proper books and the balance sheet and 
profit and loss account are in agreement with them and with the said information and explanations. 
Zurich, May 8, 1958. 


Sgd. Price Waterhouse & Co. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1958 


Year ended 
a, 1957 


Gross profit for the year ended March 31, 1958 after deduc- 
tions for depreciation and amortisation and for provisions 
and reserves 


Year ended 
— 31, 1957 


Directors’ fees é 

General and administration expenses and interest charges. . 

Preliminary expenses written off 

Reserve for contingencies 

Share of profit due to Government of Libya under Article 
29 (iv) of Law No. 30 of 1955 

Profit transferred to general reserve fund 


356,807 
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WILLIAM MACDONALD & SONS 


(BISCUITS) LIMITED 


PERIOD OF INTENSIFIED COMPETITION 


ENDEAVOURS TO COMBAT RISING COSTS 


MR WILLIAM MACDONALD ON CONTINUED 
POPULARITY OF PRODUCTS 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
William Macdonald & Sons _ (Biscuits) 
Limited was held on July Ist at St. Enoch 
Hotel, Glasgow, C.1, Mr William Mac- 
Donald (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 


I have to inform you that the profit for 
the 53 weeks ended February 28, 1958, 
amounted to £332,401 as compared with 
£438,631 for the previous year. There 
remains, after taxation, a balance of 
£157,140. An interim dividend of 10 per 
cent. less tax, paid in January last absorbed 
£21,562 and your Directors recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 15 per cent. 
less tax, requiring a further £32,344 and 
making the total dividend for the year 25 
per cent. This leaves a balance of £103,234 
which together with the balance brought 
forward from the previous year, £419,120, 
brings the total of undistributed profits, 
after providing for all taxation, up to 
£522,354. 


SALES 


During the year under review, competition 
was intensified in all sections of the Biscuit 
Market but despite this, sales of our fully 
coated chocolate biscuits remained at a 
reasonably high level. In accordance with 
general trends, wages and all other opera- 
ting expenses have continued to rise but 
every possible endeavour has been and is 
being made to increase efficiency in the 
various departments to counteract those 
rising costs. 


In order to meet the needs of the growing 
Self-Service trade we have found it neces- 
sary to supply our products in smaller packs 
than hitherto. This has meant higher 
packing costs but I believe that this policy 
will ultimately prove of considerable benefit 
to your Company. 


The price of chocolate increased during 
the year, reflecting the fact that the Cocoa 
Bean is one of the few commodities which 
have risen in price during a time when, 
generally speaking, world commodity prices 
have fallen. Cocoa prices were recently 
quoted at just double the level of a year ago. 
Prices of oils and fats and flour remained 
relatively steady throughout the year while 
sugar prices, which were high at the start 
of the year, eased to some extent. 


The effect of all these factors in the pre- 
vailing economic conditions of the country 
is shown by the reduction in the profit for 
the year. I do not, however, regard the 
profit as unsatisfactory in all the circum- 
stances and I hope you will agree. 


NEW LINES 


Partly due to the increase in the cost of 
chocolate, it was found necessary to increase 
the price of Penguin Biscuits to 4d. in 
January, 1958, but in order to widen the 
appeal to the public of this line still further, 
we have since introduced a smaller version 


of the Penguin Biscuit retailing at 2}d. and 
I am pleased to inform you that the results 
to date show that both pieces are still being 
well received by the trade and the public. 


MunchMallow and YoYo biscuits still hold 
a high position in their respective markets 
and I feel sure that they will continue to do 
so. In October last, in order to increase the 
variety in our YoYo biscuits, we produced 
Real Toffee YoYo and this line has achieved 


considerable popularity, particularly in Scot- 
land. 


For some time now, we have felt that 
it would be to our advantage to enter the 
large and growing market for half-coated 
chocolate biscuits. To achieve this object. 
we introduced in March, 1958, a Milk 
Chocolate Digestive biscuit. I am _ pleased 
to state that this line has so far justified 
our hopes and we are confident that its 
sales will continue to expand in this im- 
portant section of the market. 


Our shortbread biscuit, Glengarry, con- 
tinues to be popular and we introduced a 
new shilling pack in December, 1957, which 
has met with a favourable reception. 


We are continuing to make progress in our 
endeavours to increase our export trade, and 
we have introduced our Penguin Biscuit in 
the USA under the brand name “ Kiltie.” 
A full range of the Macdonald products is 
being sold in the Canadian Market and I 
am pleased to report encouraging results. 


PRODUCTION 


On the production side of your Company’s 
business, I am pleased to report that the 
extension at the south end of our Glengarry 
Bakery, to house the automatic machinery 
for bulk handling of flour and sugar, is nearly 
completed and the plant should be in opera- 
tion before the end of this year. 


The building of the new factory, which 
we are leasing from the Scottish Industrial 
Estates at North Cardonald is completed and 
good headway is being made with the instal- 
lation of new plant and equipment. some of 
which should be in production in the Autumn 
of this year. It is proposed to transfer part 
of the administrative offices to North Car- 
donald as the shortage of office accommoda- 
tion has been a problem with us for a number 
of years. 


It is difficult to give a clear indication of 
prospects in present conditions, as so much 
depends on the price of raw materials, the 
level of costs and the intensity of competi- 
tion. I can only say that whatever the future 
holds for us you can rest assured that every 
effort will be made not only to maintain, 
but to improve the position which we have 
attained in the Biscuit Industry. 


In conclusion I feel that you will wish to 
be associated with me and my co-Directors 
in expressing our thanks to all employees 
who have served us so well during the last 
year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LAMBERT BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


EFFECT OF FALLING FREIGHT RATES 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Lambert Brothers Limited was held on June 
26th in London, Mr R. Rattcliff Steel (the 
chairman) presiding 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


I am sorry to say that the fall in the freight 
market, to which I referred in my last year’s 
statement, continued during most of last year 
and the rates are now so low that each month 
an increasing number of ships is being laid 
up, which naturally affects our business, So far 
there is no sign of improvement, but for- 
tunately we have this last year enjoyed 
benefits resulting from contracts made during 
the recent boom period, such as periodically 
occurs in shipowning business. 


The Consolidated Accounts for 1957 show 
a net profit for the Group of £501,218 after 
charging UK taxation £445,095. After 
deducting dividends paid and proposed 
£119,132 and bringing in the balance of 
£430,631 from the last account, there is a 
balance of £812,717 for further appropriation. 
It is proposed to pay a final dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock of 124 per cent, making a 
total for the year of 174 per cent, and to make 
a further distribution of 3} per cent out of 


Capital Accretions making a total of 6} per 
cent. 


The Temple Steamship Company has not 
done so well as in 1956, for in the early 
summer of last year open freight rates started 
to decline rapidly until, towards the end of 
the year, rates were at entirely unremunera- 
tive levels. Three of our older vessels are 
now laid up since to trade them would mean 
incurring heavy losses. I see little prospect 
of any material improvement during the 
remainder of this year. 


I mentioned last year that we had joined 
with London & Overseas Freighters Limited 
and Philip Hill, Higginson & Company in the 
acquisition of Austin & Pickersgill Limited, 
shipbuilders, at Sunderland, for whom we are 
sole contracting agents. The new shipyard is 
almost complete and working smoothly but 
the whole project will only be finished when 
a modern fitting-out quay, complementary to 
the building berths themselves, is in operation 
which we expect will be early next year. 
With its up-to-date equipment, rapid methods 
of ship construction and a good order book, 
this development is proving of benefit to our 
general business. . 


Referring to Lambert Brothers (Egypt) 
Limited, the chairman said: With no political 
settlement, although discussions have - taken 
place between the respective Governments at 
intervals throughout the year, the offices still 
operate under sequestration but, except.that 
this leaves in doubt the eventual future of our 
Subsidiary, their business continues . very 
much as previously. 


In a review of the Company’s many activi- 
ties at home and overseas the Chairman’ said: 
Lambert Brothers (Insurance) Limited, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary, has, notwithstand- 
ing the depression in the shipping industry, 
had a successful year, having increased its 
clientele, and there has also been a gratifying 
increase in non-marine business. 


Our Travel Bureaux in London and New- 
castle are both steadily expanding their busi- 
ness and enjoy the goodwill of the public and 
Air Lines alike. The Newcastle Bureau. has 
made such strides since the war that it is 
now a household word in the “‘ North-East ” 
for business and holiday travel. ‘ 


The report was adopted. 
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ATLAS ELECTRIC AND 
GENERAL TRUST LIMITED 


‘FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The Fiftieth Annual General Meeting of 
this company was held on June 26th in 
London, 

The Right Honourable Lord Remnant, 
MBE, chairman, in his speech said: On 
September 24th next this Company will 
celebrate the half-century of its legal 
existence. 


From small beginnings we have grown to 
considerable stature and are now an impor- 
tant unit amongst financial institutions. Our 
assets exceed £16 million and our gross 
income is nearly £1} million. The amount 
we pay by way of taxation exceeds £4 million. 
The business which has produced these im- 
pressive results derived originally from the 
enterprising spirit of some pioneers, mostly 
British, who developed public utilities in 
foreign countries and put their capital at risk. 


The accounts for the year to March 3lst 
last can be summarised as follows. Gross 
income has increased by £90,000 or 73 per 
cent, expenses by £8,000, and net revenue 
before taxation by £82,000 or 8 per cent. 


The charge for taxation is £46,000 higher 
and the net revenue after taxation, viz. 
£583,000, shows an increase of £36,000 or 
6} per cent. 73 per cent of the net revenue, 
i.e., 2 per cent more than last year, is dis- 
tributed by way of interest and dividends. 
Of the balance of net revenue, £150,000 is 
again placed to General Reserve and £24,000 
is added to the unappropriated revenue 
carried forward. Revenue Reserves have been 
strengthened by the transfer of £150,000 
from net revenue, but the appreciation on 
investments, which is in effect a capital 
reserve, has shrunk from £6,551,000 to 
£4,705,000. 


CAPITALISATION ISSUE 


The Directors propose, after payment of 
an interim dividend on the Ordinary Stock 
next December, to capitalise £300,000 of the 
General Reserve and apply this sum in paying 
up in full 300,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 
each, which will be issued credited as fully 
paid up to the holders of £4,200,000 Ordinary 
Stock in the proportion of one Ordinary 
Share of £1 for every £14 of Ordinary Stock 
held. 


It is the Board’s intention to pay an 
interim dividend of 4 per cent next December 
on the present ordinary capital and they are 
reasonably confident of being able to main- 
tain the present rate of dividend, viz. 12 per 
cent on the enlarged capital. 

The results of the past year are somewhat 
better than I expected, although I forecast 
that they would be satisfactory. On the 
whole revenue has been buoyant although 
some sections of industry and ‘commerce have 
been going through a lean time. 


British economy has survived remarkably 
well in a world in many parts of which were 
marked signs of recession, particularly in the 
United States. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


The general tightening of purse-strings 
and the uncertain economic outlook will 
have effect in certain industries, and 
generally speaking profit margins will 
contract, but business in this country is 
soundly based and we should have another 
satisfactory year. It has begun well, our 
gross investment income for the first quarter 
of the year showing an increase over the 
corresponding period of last year. 


The report and. accounts were adopted. 
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BRIXTON ESTATE 
» LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of Brixton 
Estate Limited was held on July 3rd in 
London, Lieutenant Colonel Sir Francis 
Humphrys, GCMG, GCVO (the Chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment: 


Properties —The freehold of that part of 
our property at 1-3, Brixton Road, previously 
held on a long lease, has been acquired. 


Gross Income shows an increase of £22,301 
and net profit subject to tax has risen from 
£129,601 to £151,890. 


Net Revenue.—Owing to the large increase 
in the provision for taxation, net profit after 
tax has risen by only £7,731. 


Reserves.—Reserves totalling £100,000 
were absorbed during the year in making a 
free issue of two for five shares to Ordinary 
shareholders. Out of the year’s revenue it 
is proposed to allocate £25,000 to the 
Revenue Reserve. 


Future Prospects.—There are still expecta- 
tions of improved rental income as the old 
pre-war leases fall due for renewal. The 
Associated Company’s income is still rising 
and an increase from that source can also be 
expected. 


Dividend on the Ordinary Shares.—A first 
interim dividend of 74 per cent less tax was 
paid on the Capital before the bonus issue 
and a second interim of 74 per cent less 
tax was paid on the increased Capital. A 
final dividend of 10 per cent less tax on the 
increased Capital is now recommended. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


BRITISH BORNEO TIMBER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany will be held on July 24th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the Chairman, Mr 
H. G. C. Townsend, OBE: 


It is satisfactory to be able to report that by 
the end of the year the production figure had 
reached 5,378,878 cubic feet—a record for the 
company and an increase of 44 per cent over 
the previous year. By this achievement our 
hopes of mechanised extraction have finally 
been confirmed. We are satisfied that the 
tractors have proved themselves. 


The unit cost of production was reduced 
by about 15 per cent compared with the pre- 
vious year, partly by economies but more 
particularly by the further spread of over- 
heads resulting from the increased production. 
Unfortunately much of the benefit of lower 
costs was offset by the drastically reduced 
prices received from Hongkong during the 
second half of the year. 


Reports on the current year’s activities 
show that log production is being well main- 
tained but with world trade less buoyant it 
would be rash to predict how sales will 
develop. 


Our sawmilling operations, as in the pre- 
vious year, were disappointing and, because 
of the poor results, sawn production was 
restricted to 80 per cent of the previous year’s 
total. Sales of sawn timber increased by 23 
per cent, representing a useful reduction of 
stock. The average sale price declined by 
about 20 per cent. The accounts show a 
loss for the year of £36,943 after taxation. 
The Board feel justified in drawing on profits 
of past years to permit payment of a dividend 
of 6 per cent. 
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HIELD BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Hield Brothers Limited, was held on 
June 27th at Briggella Mills, Bradford, Mr 
David H. Hield (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year March 3], 
1958: 


The past year which began with so much 
promise has been a disappointing one, and 
our Gross Trading Profit is down from 
£331,169 to £247,209. 


Out of the Net Trading Profit of £178,338 
it has been necessary to set aside £134,370 
for Taxation. This is oppressively high 
mainly because of the following provisions 
which are not allowable in computing the 
taxation liability: 


1. £37,446 Provision 
Contracts. 


2. £7,854 Excess Depreciation. 
3. £4,107 Extra Bad Debt Reserve. 


Furthermore, the proposed legislation in the 
current Finance Bill will require us to pay 
additional Profits Tax of £6,682. 


A number of causes have contributed to the 
fall in profits: 


1. The main factor has been the heavy fall 
in wool values. 


2. The loss of £10,409 on Canadian Ex- 
change against a profit last year of £35,145. 


3. Although we have a full order book, 
deliveries have been retarded due to the credit 
squeeze and high Bank Rate. 


The recession in trade both here and in 
Canada, together with the uncertainty of wool 
prices, has brought about a marked shrinkage 
in the volume of business ;.competition was 
acute and profit margins were seriously 
affected. 


In face of these difficult conditions we 
regard our results as satisfactory. 


The formation of subsidiary companies has 
been referred to in the Directors’ Report. As 
a result of this there is a new item on the 
assets side in the Balance Sheet of the Parent 
Company, namely, the investment in sub- 
sidiary companies, but this does not imply 
any unusual change in assets values. Such 
assets as were transferred were at our former 
written down book values. 


against Forward 


During the year we have invested over 
£100,000 in new capital equipment for Grey- 
stone Mill and this is now in production. 


In face of the reduced profits we have 
thought it prudent to recommend a dividend 
this year of 15 per cent. 


Since the date of the Balance Sheet, com- 
petition arising from machinery pressure has 
become more acute and wool values have had 
a downward tendency. 


I wish to record on behalf of the Board our 
thanks and high appreciation of the skill and 
hard work of all employees, particularly the 
technical management of our various depart- 
ments. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and 
the dividend as recommended was approved. 


The retiring director, Mr W. W. S. C. 
Neville, MC, BEM, was re-elected and the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs Alfred 
Dobson and Co., having been fixed the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 
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THE FORESTAL LAND, 
TIMBER AND RAILWAYS 


The fifty-second Annual General Meeting 
of The Forestal Land, Timber and Railways 
Company Limited was held on July 2nd 
in London. 


Sir Gerard d’Erlanger, CBE, ACA, 
chairman, presided. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 


The Consolidated Profit for the year of 
£1,074,551 arrived at before adding divi- 
dends remitted by La Forestal Argentina, 
S.A., and before deducting Stock Provisions 
and Taxation, has risen by £59,187. This 
increase has been achieved in spite of the 
sharp drop in world selling prices for 
quebracho and mimosa which occurred in 
February, 1957. Fortunately these price 
reductions were offset by a _ substantial 
increase in tonnage sold during 1957. 


We feel reasonably confirmed in our 
belief that the world market for quebracho/ 
mimosa/chestnut will remain _ stabilised, 
taking one year with another, at around 
400,000 tons for as far ahead as is practicable 
to look. 


In this situation a major objective of 
members of the industry must be to ensure 
that production does not appreciably exceed 
the fairly strict limit thus established. If 
this can be achieved, we should be able to 
look forward to a period of reasonably 
stable and profitable trading conditions. 


We are again recommending the payment 
of a total dividend of 9 per cent ; and I feel 
entitled to hold out with somewhat more 
confidence than last year the prospect of 
being able to maintain this level of distribu- 
tion. The report was adopted. 


the 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line 


LD-ESTABLISHED firm of Aeronautical Engineers 

with considerable manufacturing capacity and poten- 
tial in Midlands is desirous of extending operations to 
other fields. Would welcome opportunity of considering 
any proposition that would utilise existing workshop and 
hangar space and skilled personnel.—Box 967 


ARKETS IN FRENCH CANADA.—A private con- | 


sulting service available on conditions in the Province 
of Quebec. Sterling account if desired.—P.O. BOX 41, 
UPPER TOWN, QUEBEC, QUE., CANADA. 


RITISH TECHNICAL CONSULTANT of 

years’ standing in International field, 
knowledge of India, Africa and East generally. 
up practice based Europe to cover all aspects industrial 
development those countries, welcomes enquiries machinery 
manufacturers seeking export markets as well as overseas 
industrialists. Top-level negotiations Governments and 
International organisations. Strictest contidence and in- 
tegrity assured. Principals only.—Please write Box 968. 


several 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 
Mortgage Loans 
(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR SEVEN YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 


For further particulars 


CITY TREASURER (C_), 


apply : 
COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


TYEVON | INDUSTRIA AL OPPORTUNITIE S.—Sites from 
# to 64 acres, and buildings of many types imme- 
diately available for industrial developmeft.—Full 
particulars and further information § from Industrial 
Development Officer. Devon County Council, The Castle, 
Exeter 
ST ipa EYLES & PARTNERS, 
ROAD, N.19 (ARC 
typing. printing. 


395 
1765/MOU 1701) 
Verbatim shorthand writers, 
ELEPHONES. TELEPHONES, TELEPHONES 
work and offices: We install and maintain 
moderate rental.—Communication Systems, Ltd. 
Bar 4506 


HORNSEY 
Duplicating, 
translators. 


and specialised | 
is setting | 


Sunday. 
for | 
for | 
TEMple 
1 Af- 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


JAMES NELSON LIMITED 


(Rayon & Cotton Manufacturers) 
SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED RESULTS 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of James Nelson Limited was held on July 
3rd at Nelson, Mr A. C. Nelson, the chair- 
man, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The profit for the year ended March 31, 
1958, before depreciation and _ taxation 
amounted to £195,211 against £137,157 last 
year. The Net Profit amounts to £65,655 as 
against £34,757 for the previous year. 


There has been no improvement in the 
margins obtainable for cloth, and the increase 
in profit is due to improved methods of 
manufacture and a high degree of activity in 
the Spinning and Weaving Sections of the 
Group. It is disappointing to us all that 
we are unable to recommend a higher divi- 
dend than last year at the rate of 5 per cent 
on the Ordinary Share Capital. 


PROBLEM OF IMPORTED CLOTHS 


The conditions and events during the past 
year have been much more difficult than ever 
before. Large quantities of imported Cotton 
cloth have undoubtedly had a serious effect 
both on the Cotton and Man-made Fibre 
cloths woven by your Group. So long as the 
importation of these cloths—most of which 
are coming in at well below our manufac- 
turing costs—continues, over-production for 
the Home Market must inevitably follow. 
Added to this, the Government’s anti-inflation 
policy has no doubt curtailed business in 
general. 


The report was adopted. 


CCOMMODATION ADDRESS 
City Business Address Services. 

160. Cheapside, London. E.C.2. Met. 8533. 
ALL STREET ASSOCIATES offer for your con- 
venience their office facilities at 37 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N.Y. Services include telephone and mail 
accommodations as well as distribution of subscribers’ 


LONDON ? 


| 


H Fino Feria. 


printed mail.—For further information please address the 


above. 


THE GLASGOW SCHOOL 
OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


and 
THE SCOTTISH COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


SESSION 1958-59 


Postgraduate Day Courses 


The School will offer the following full-time courses 
commencing October 6, 1958 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

MARKETING 


For full particulars apply to: 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
TECHNOLOGY, RESIDENTIAL CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES. CHESTERS HOUSE, 
CHESTERS ROAD, BEARSDEN. BEARSDEN 2275, 


AND 


THE SCOTTISH COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
(DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES), 
PITT STREET, GLASGOW, C.2. CENTRAL 6901, 


EEP warm while you pay! Nu-way oil-firing makes 

your house warm and cosy without dirt, dust or 
labour. Send for details of Nu-way oil-firing, 
form of automatic heat. 
terms.—Nu-way Heating 
wich. 

HE WEEK,” the brilliant survey in The Observer 
every Sunday that gives you a clear perspective on 
a whole weck’s news in 15 minutes’ easy reading. Let 
The Observer put the world in your hands on 


Now available on credit purchase 
Plants, Ltd. (Box A56), Droit- 


DRIAN. it’s no use your saying you took the wrong 
turning. Now that the new National Benzole road 
maps are available. no motorist should ever 
way. From National Benzole garages and filling stations. 


| 
| 


the cheapest | 


lose his | 
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GODFREY’S LIMITED 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Godfrey’s Limited was held on July 3rd in 
London, Lieutenant Colonel W. E. Castello, 
MIMechE (Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circa- 
lated review: 


Trading Results show an increase in Profits 
at £85,449 compared with £40,743 last year, 
which must be considered a satisfactory 
result, having in view that the period covered 
by the Accounts includes four months of the 
Suez Crisis and petrol rationing. Taxation 
absorbs £48,743 compared with £26,522. 
Your Company will benefit in future years 
by the change in computation of Profits Tax 
recently announced. 


Fixed Assets after providing for Deprecia- 
tion stand at £249,932 compared with 
£227,162. Expenditure during the year has 
been principally on New Works and Show- 
rooms at South Croydon. Continually 
increasing business at our West Croydon 
Depot made this extension a vital necessity 
and the valuable Freehold Property which has 
been secured, should become remunerative 
during the current year. 


Stocks at £337,736 compare with £299,377, 
an increase of £38,359. It is a modest figure 
when one considers the increased value and 
volume of vehicles distributed by the 12 
depots within the Group. 


Your Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 10 per cent, making 20 per cent for the 
year, compared with 15 per cent last year. 


Trading during the current year continues 
to be difficult, but apart from any major 
upsets, I think we can look forward to a 
reasonably satisfactory year. 


The report was adopted. 


VERYTHING FOR THE CAMERA 
EXCEPT THE VIEW 
City Sale & Exchange, Ltd., 1 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
H°e™. soon will man reach the moon? Why worry, 
when all the El Cid sherry is here on earth! (and 
too). 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S., 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations-—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing. 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


_or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. _ 


APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 


NEW ZEALAND 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for two SENIOR LECTURE- 
SHIPS, one to teach general Economics and the other, 
preferably, Economic History. 

The salary scale is £1,315 per annum, rising by three 
annual increments to £1,615 per annum. An allowance 
is made towards travelling expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36. 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, ia 
New Zealand and London, is August 15, 1958. 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 


NEW ZEALAND 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 
Applications the 
appointment. 

The salary scale for the position is £1,025 per annum, 
rising by three annual increments to £1,275 per annum 
An allowance is made towards travelling expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


The closing date for the receipt of applications, in New 
Zealand and London, is August 15, 1958. 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


ENTLEMAN (32), public school, all-round advertising 

and P/R_ experience, previously merchant banking. 
secks Opening in agency or company publicity departmen® 
with good prospects.—Box 965. 


are invited for above-mentioned 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Vacant 9/- a line ; 


AN ACCOUNTANT 


Required 6/- a line. 


LYONS & COMPANY, LIMITED, invite applications | 


« for GRADUATES IN STATISTICS, preferably 
post-graduate experience, for work 
Research Office, which requires initiative and origin 

= approach. Salary in the range £500-£1,000 


with 


in their Operations 


ality 
p.a., 


according to qualifications and experience.-—Write to 
| Box 966. 
is required for | 
ricultural organisation in Jamaica (West Indies) ‘ 1 
an overseas marketing connections. Applicants must - oo oe LTD.. offer MANAGE. | 
a aini . ears of experience in com- y for on-the-jo! training in NAG | 
5 ee ee ee ee MENT ACCOUNTING to two recently qualified 
ee eed ge BR Accountants or Economics Graduates who can | 
40 years Of age. A recognised accounting qualification show evidence of imashaatice personality. anil 
a of management are very desirable drive in addition to a good professional or 
walific - . ~ademic re ».day 2 € 
“"The Accountant will be responsible for the preparation a a SaaS. eee ae 
of the annual accounts of the organisation, the prepara- Tees aa Meccwltasens eveswacet. Ford 
tion Of periodic financial statements, and must be able Motor Co. Lid. Dascnham, Eases, and quote } 
to advise generally on financial matters. | | CMA ° -e am ae 
Applications, which will be treated in strictly con- | WE PLS 
fidential manner, giving particulars of age, qualification 
and experience, should be addressed to: 
INT , 9s “Rs CTUARIAL APPOINTMENTS: GOVERNMENT 
ACCOUNTANT “ BB.” Dept. “ R.” P.O. Box 4, ACTUARY'’S DEPARTMENT.—Three _ pensionable 
Kingston, Jamaica, W. I. posts for qualified Actuaries (F.1.A. or F.F.A.) under 35 
on 1.8.58, as (a) Qualified Actuarial Assistant or (b) 
CCOUNTANT.—A young Chartered Accountant, age | Assistant Actuary, according to qualifications and ex- 
25-30, required as Assistant to Chief Accountant of perience. Men's salary scale: (a) £1,050 (or higher)- 
large Textile Company in Scotland. Applicants should | £1,285 ; (b) £1,350 (or higher)-£1,605. Good promotion 
have some Knowledge of mechanical and punched card | prospects.—Write. Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
accounting and of the preparation of consolidated Gardens, London, W.1, for application form, quoting 
accounts. After a probationary period, the successful 4856/58. Closing date, July 18, 1958. 
applicant will be given departmental responsibility with . ——— 


status of Manager. 


Staff Pension Scheme.—Reply, stating 


age. with full details of experience, educational and indus- 


trial background, to the Staff Manager. JUTE 
TRIES. LTD., Meadow Place Buildings, Dundee. 
date for applications, July 19, 1958. 
PPORTUNITY 
investments to handle 
Exchange firm with 





those of private 
Stock institutional business. 
30-40. 


c/o 95 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


THE LAW SOCIETY 


The Council of The Law Society invite applications for 


appointment as ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANT, 


aged 
30. on the Society's staff. 


occurs for accountant experience’ 
clients 
Age 
Good salary with prospects.—Write, Box JU/138, 


INDUS- 
Closing 


ACTUARIAL STAFF 


in 
— PEARL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., has a limited 


number of vacancies for 


ACTUARIAL STUDENTS 


25- 


STAFF 
with EXPERIENCE of 


ACTUARIAL WORK 
Initial salary in the region of £800 : £1,000 - ‘ 
annum depending upon experience of the _ successfu Co 2 sRS 
applicant. A contributory superannuation fund with SCHOOL LEAVERS 


free life cover to pension age. 


Applicant must be a member of one of the following 


with “A” level G.C.E. in MATHS. 


a 


oe _ mane ¢ ee —— a Commencing salarics depend on age, experience 
England and Wales, The Institute of Chartered ai scale aieatin - merueaeel 
Accountants of Scotland, The Association of Certified a: 
and Corporate Accountants, The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in Ireland, and have had experience in Ex: "ees 
general accountancy and one practice. | ‘4 SES PICS ¢ 
Applications, containing full details of age, education, ii 5 ‘ 
qualifications, and experience, should be addressed to i be Swe te Et oe 
the Secretary, The Law Society. The Law Society's as £780/£930 oa. 
Hall. Chancery Lane. London, W.C.2. ABC <. > e ! p.a. 
, 7. 
BRITISH RAILWAYS RESEARCH Sound training. Wide experience. 


DEPARTMENT 


Excellent prospects of advancement. 


Vacancy for Scientific Officer Grade 2 in the Operational 


Research Division, London. 

Degree in science, mathematics or economics. 
research in statistical analysis. 
Salary range £646-£956 per annum. 
Superannuation and certain travel facilities. 
Applications stating age, qualifications, etc., 

Director of Research, 

British Transport Commission, 

British Railways Division, 

222 Marylebone Road, 

LONDON, N.W.1. 


to °— 


SENIOR MARKET 
RESEARCH OFFICER 


Large London advertising agency has vacancy 
for Graduate with several years’ agency research 
experience for important post. Pay according to 
gualifications.—Write. giving full details of 
academic and commercial experience, to Box 970. 


CONOMICS GRADUATE.—An _ honours 
graduate is required to 
in the Atomic Energy Division of The General 
Co.. Lid., at Erith, Kent. The position 
who will 


need to become familiar with the 


‘e given. Salary will be 


Co-operative 


economics 
assist with economic studies 
Electric 
is for a man 
aged 25 to 30, with some industrial or research experience. 
technic: | 
aspects of nuclear power. in which suitable training wiil 
according to qualifications and 


Free lunches. Free pension. 
Hours, 9.00 to 4,.45—five-day week. 


Write Secretary, 
PEARL ASSURANCE CO., LTD 


ENDAL MILNE AND CO. (HARRODS, 
Manchester. 3. have a vacancy for an 
their METHODS DEPARTMENT. 
30, must have some experience 


+9 


High Holborn, London, W-.C.1. 


LTD.), 
Assistant in 
Applicants, aged 24- 
in methods/work study. 


This is an opportunity to do specialised work in a leading 


Retail Organisation. Prospects of promotion within 
Company.—Applications by letter to Staff Manager. 


A_ Graduate in Psychology or Sociology is 
required by an expanding Market Research or- 
ganisation. The position calls for an intelligent 
man, preferably under 28, who is interested in 
learning how to conduct marketing and public 
opinion surveys. He should have a sound know- 


| 

| 
experience.— Write, giving details of age, education. and | ledge of research methods, statistics, and social 
career, to Personnel Manager (EC), The General Electric and clinical psychological techniques. No _pre- 
Co., Lid.. Erith, Kent. vious experience in market research is required. 
EMPORARY ASSISTANT FOR ECONOMIC Starting salary from £650-£800 p.a., depending 
SURVEY OF FORESTRY ON PRIVATE | upon age and qualifications.—Please write in the 
ESTATES.--This appointment involves visiting in Eng- | first place, giving particulars of age, education, 


land and Wales. and the analysis of financial and other 
Salary according to experience and qualifications.— 
Apply before July 21st to the Secretary, Department of | 
Forestry, Oxford University, from whom further particu- | 


data. 


lats may be 
ONDON 


UNION ORGANISATION 
*itor/interpreter.”* 


obtained. 


Swedish mother tongue 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
requires ** Swedish trans- | 
with good 


and qualifications. to Dr. 
Research Unit, Ltd., 
S.W.7. 


Elizabeth Nelson, The 
197 Knightsbridge, London, 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 





Applications are invited for appointment as RESEARCH | 


the 


MARKET RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 


knowledge English. German and French. Permanent ASSISTANT IN SOCIAL SCIENCE to carry out investi- 
Position for suitable apnlicant. Excellent conditions, with gations into housing and its problems. Candidates should 
Superannuation and holiday scheme. Preference given to have an Honours degree in one of the Social Sciences 
applicants with trade union background or interest. and preferably had research expericnce. Salary scale 
Also ** Swedish shorthand/typist ” with knowledge of £600 x £50 to £650. Conditions of appointment and form 
English. Same conditions as above. Position would also | of application. which should be returned by July 26, 
f a Permanency.—Box 969. from the Registrar. 
AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
aes : Airmail | Air Freight |! Airmail 
Subscriptions to many countries can be sent aistralia....... £10 65. al Hongkong......  — 
either by direct second-class airmail or in Canada ........ = $25 Pvccacesvecea ‘Oe 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from or £9 Indonesia....... £9 Os. 
central distribution points. Airmail is in- Peli ncsenns & o — Se Oe oaces 2 - 
variably more expensive but usually quicker INA... seeceee —_ STAC! «ee eeeees Ss. 
by about 24/48 hours. Where only one East Africa ..... £9 Os. £7 10s. Japan sasecaccns Ce & 
servies is shawn this tc Geenuse the eleer Eapet.cccccscee GF Ge £6 10s. PE ccccaccee CUS 
; iS SNC fs Europe ........ €6 Os —_ Lebanon ....... £7 15s. 
native is either mot available or mot Ghana......... £9 Os. | £610s. || Malaya......... £9 Os. 
recommended. Gibraltar, Malta. £5 Os. _ New Zealand... £10 6s. 


Registered as a Newspaper. 
y St. Clements Press, Ltd., London, W.C.2. 
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AUSTRALIA 
UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


LECTURER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the above position. 
things being equal, preference 


Other 
will be given to candidates 


with special interest in political institutions and com- 
Parative government. An Honours or higher Degree in 
politics and research interest are desirable. 


Salary, £A1.540/£A2.040 p.a. 
Further particulars and application forms are obtainable 


from the Secretary. Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
W.c.1. 


Applications close, in Australia and London, on August 


30. 1958. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
COMMITTEE FOR COMMONWEALTH STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the post of Research 


Officer at the Institute of Commonwealth Studies The 
appointment will be normally for two years with the 
possibility of extension for a third year. The holder 
will be required to undertake approved research under 
Statutory conditions of residence. The field of study is 
the economics of the Commonwealth with — special 
reference to its underdeveloped regions, apd applicants 
should submit a detailed statement of their proposed 
investigation, together with evidence of fitness to 


undertake such research. A strictly limited amount of 
teaching will be allowed and may be required. The 
salary will be within the scale £900 x £50 to £1.250 p.a. 
according to age and qualifications, with membership 


of the F.S.S.U. and child allowances. Applications, 
giving the names of two referees, should reach the 
Secretary. Institute of Commonwealth Studies. 10 Keble 


Road, Oxford, not later than 20th October, 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WITWATERSRAND, JOHANNESBURG 


SOUTH AFRICA 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
GRADUATE RESEARCH 


1958. 


ASSISTANT 


Applications are 
post. 

The salary is at the rate of £900 per annum, 
special non-pensionable allowance at the rate of 
annum. In addition, a married man will 
temporary cost of living allowance as the 
be authorised to pay, the present rate 
annum. 

Duties to be assumed as soon as possible. 

Applicants should possess a degree, preferably in Com- 
merce, but in any case including Economics, Statistics and, 
if possible, Accounting. Business exnerience and a know- 
ledge of shorthand and typing would be an advantage. 

The duties of the successful applicant will mainly be to 
assist the Head of the Department in economic and busi- 
ness research projects. 

The person appointed will also be 
least two lectures per week in certain aspects of 
merce, Applicd Economics and Business. 

Membership of the University Institutions Provident 
Fund is compulsory. Membership of the Staff Medical 
Aid Fund is compulsory in the case of an officer who 
is cligible in terms of the rules. 

Applications, giving full personal details of qualifica- 
tions, experience, etc., should be lodged with the Registrar, 
University of the Witwatersrand, Milner Park. Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, not later than July 31, 1958. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH SCHOOL 


invited for appointment to the above 
plus a 
£120 per 
receive such 
University may 
being £234 per 


required to give at 


Com- 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Applications are invited for a RESEARCH FELLOW- 


SHIP IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS. 
The Research Fellow will work on economic theory, 
applied economics or econometrics. 
The salary range for Research Fellows is £A1,385- 


£A2,100, and appointment is made for three years, with 
possible extension to the maximum of five years. 

Reasonable travel expenses will be paid and assistance 
with housing provided. Superannuation is on the F.S.S.U. 
Pattern. 

Further particulars should be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London. W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and London,. on 


August 8. 1958. = 
AUSTRALIA 
UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA 


The University invites applications for the following 
Positions : 

LECTURER IN ECONOMICS.—Preference will be 
given to applicants with special interests in money and 
banking. 

LECTURER IN GERMAN.—The appointee will be 
required to lecture in both German Language and 
Literature. 

The salary scales for lecturers are Grade Hl, £A1.450- 


60-£A1,630 : Grade I, £A1,630-60-£A2.050. and for senior 
lecturers. £A2,150-60-£A2.510. Appointments to the 
lectureships in Economics and German will be offered 
within Grade II or Grade I, according to the qualifications 
and experience of the persons to whom offers are made. 

An allowance is made towards travelling expenses and 
housing assistance is available. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Sceretary. Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of 





applications, in 


Australia and London, is August 4, 1958. 
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_ Philippines ..... £10 6s. _ 
— Rhodesia (N.&S.) £9 Os. _ 
— we AR ccccesee OS £7 10s. 
— S. America ..... £9 Os. =_ 
a WE cccceccese GF UE £6 15s. 
— SAGER icedaneue _ $25 
a or £9 
_— West Indies.... £9 Os. oo 
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CONVERSION (HYDROCARBON DISAPPEARING) 


The experience of the Stone & Webster 
organisation covers 36 ethylene installations 
in addition to those currently under design. 
The feedstocks for these plants range from 
ethane to heavier liquid petroleum fractions 
and the ethylene production from 20 to 400 
tons per day. Let us tell you how this un- 
rivalled background can be of assistance 
to you. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING LIMITED 


(Formerly E. B. Badger & Sons Limited) 


20 RED LION STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Affiliated with the Stone & Webster Group of Companies 








